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“Guts”, they call it in men... and “guts” 
goes for machines, too! In rain, mud, snow and 
ice .. . VICTOR can take it. Letters from G. L.’s 
and Navy men the world over attest this. One letter 
specifically states, “Victor is the one projector that can take the beating.” 
— 
Such performance and stamina isn’t just happenstance . . . It’s the result of 22 years’ 


experience. Victor started to build “guts” into its 16mm equipment on that day when A. F. 


Victor produced the first Victor projector and led the way in its practical application for 


teaching in schools and churches . . . speeding production in Industry and training 
and entertaining the Navy and Military. Yes, Victor Equipment is truly 
16mm Magic! 


Invest In Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18)—McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—-188 W. Randolph 


6 MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 














Navy Training Also Sets the Pattern 


When War is Ended 
































WAR-TIME TRAINING FILMS 
FOR PEACE-TIME USE 


THE FOLLOWING FILMS, for general 
release, reflect new techniques in 
training. You are invited to see these 
Caravel productions: 


U. S. Navy Films 


Dealing with the Dissatisfied Em- 
ployee ... Budgeting Time and Ef- 
fort ... Developing Cooperation ... 
Building Morale ... Creating Job 
Interest. 


U. S. Office of Education Films 


A New Supervisor Takes a Look at 
His Job ... Introducing The New 
Worker to His Job... Instructing 
The New Worker... Placing the 
Right Man on the Job... . Supervis- 
ing Workers on the Job... Main- 
taining Workers’ Interest... The 
Supervisor as a Leader, Part I... 
The Supervisor as a Leader, Part II. 
Employing Blind Workers in Indus- 
try .. . Instructing the Blind Worker 
on the Job. 


























NE OF THE GREAT TRIUMPHS of this war is witnessed in 

the speed and precision with which the United States Navy 

has transformed raw recruits into highly efficient fighting men. 

The problem called for a swift, sure training program to convey 

impressions VIVIDLY—and make them STICK. The Navy met it 
superlatively well. 


Much the same problem, as it seems to us, will shorily be facing 
the Sales Managers of American Business. 


They, too, must initiate RESULTFUL Training Programs, if ihey 
are to do their part in providing worthwhile opportunities for 
returning veterans... 


—And in equipping these men to sell and merchandise SUCCESS- 
FULLY the tremendous volume of goods whose production is 
vital to America’s continuing prosperity. 


Over a period of twenty years— while America was still at peace— 
it was our privilege to develop a great many sales-training pro- 
grams that accomplished for our clients just what the Navy has 
since accomplished on a vastly greater scale... 


These programs shortened by weeks and months the period of 
training, and equipped large groups of men to perform their 
tasks in more RESULTFUL ways. 

We are proud to have shared in the production of training films 


for the United States Navy. We have learned many things that 
will help us'serveryou all the better— when the war is ended. 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York ¢ 730 Fifth Avenue ¢ Tel. CIrcle 7-6112 
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BURTON HOLMES FILMS, INC. 


“SINCE 1893——THE OLDEST NAME IN MOTION PICTURES’’ 


7510 N. Ashland Avenue 


ROGers Park 5056 Chicago 26, IIL. 
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Dual Ampro-sound projectors form 
an important part of the Gunnery 
Training Unit developed with Jam 
Handy.(Official U.S. Navy Photograph} 


Close-up of the dual Ampro-sound 16 mm. 
projector unit used in the U. S. Navy Gunnery 
Training Unit. 







Another Ampro 16 mm. 
of those used in “speciak 
seas as part of the Army’S 
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Ampro-arc 16 mm. projectors 
used by the armed services. 
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for tts ellective use of 
modern audio wisual aids 


The Navy has utilized 16 mm. sound films with outstanding skill and thorough- 
ness to meet the urgent needs of a gigantic training program. The transmission 
of skills and “know-how,” speeding up of orientation, maintenance of morale, 
gunnery training under simulated battle conditions—all these were made pos- 
sible on a mass basis by the effective adaptation of visual aids as this special 
issue of Business Screen so dramatically proves. 


Naturally, Ampro is happy that its projectors were able to fit in so completely 
with the Navy training program ... particularly in the gunnery training units... 
and that Ampro units were able to meet the stiff requirements of the Navy testing 
laboratories. Today, every branch of the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
is utilizing Ampro-sound projectors in one capacity or another. In addition, 
Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors are being used in large numbers by a// branches 
of the U. S. armed forces—for training and entertainment in all parts of the 
world. Out of this world-wide testing laboratory are emerging the new post- 
war Ampros—ready to help in the huge task of reconversion and reconstruction. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


cCcereradt Oo 3. Chet. ees 
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en you look to the magic of sight, 
sound and motion to train, to teach, 
or entertain—you want reality on the 
screen and out of the sound system 
Whether it be speech, song, instru- 
mental music, or sound effect you 
demand the utmost... . Of this you 
are assured with the new simple-to- 
operate DEVRY 16mm. Sound-on- 


Film Projector: 


The clearest of black and white de- 
} 


tail the splendor of natural color 
full brilliance... rock steady see 
kind to the eyes... “‘nature-real.”” 


The ultimate of sound, whether it be 
crisp, clear, intelligible conversation 
a bird call at sunset, roar of a 
tempest full majesty of symphonic 
music from the highest notes of the violin 
to the dee pe t tones of the bassoon. 








The miracle of the mew DeVRY is 
that it brings to auditorium, class- 
room, conference room—or to your 
own home—theater standards of per- 
formance... builtinto DEVRY 16mm. 
equipment by craftsmen who build 


35mm. projectors and sound systems 
for better theaters all over the world 
... Ask your DEVRY dealer—or write 
DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 
Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 
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Your Best Buy 
2a DeVry 


.-. 3-Purpose 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
jector, that (1) safely projects BOTH sound 
and silent films; (2) shows BOTH black 
and white and color films without extra 
equipment; (3) with 25-watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12-inch speaker in separate bal- 
anced carrying case that affords portable 
Public Address System — indoors or out. 
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DeVRY CORPORATION 

t111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois — Dept. BS-Bs5 
Free and without obligation, please mail me a copy of your 
new 1945 catalog of now-available visual training equip- 
ment, which includes full particulars on the new DeVRY 


s re roe. . > 
ene anes SORMRAS AED OORT 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 





5-TIME WINNER 


DeVRY ALONE hos Earned FIVE Consecutive 
Army-Nevy “E's” for Excellence in the 
Production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
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[_] Check here if you desire a list of Industrial Motion Picture Producers 




















U. S. NAVY PHOTO 


PUNGH... 


WHEN NAVY GUNS ROAR, the pulse of every red-blooded Corporation was selected by the Navy to distribute these “in- i 
American quickens. But an extra thrill comes to Judy... repre- centive” pictures . . . to see that “Judy” got their message. ! 


sentative of the millions of women and men who turn out the It was a big job, resulting in thousands of showings in 19 


critical war materials that give our Navy its devastating states, but results have proved its tremendous value to the 


\ ( 
ee Navy’s war program. So, we’re proud too . . . along with Judy 
To inspire these war workers to greater effort in producing and her fellow workers . . . in being privileged to help speed 
vitally needed materials, the Navy has created and released our Navy to victory. 


many 16 M.M. “incentive” motion pictures for screening to 


vast war worker audiences. 


Because of its quarter-of-a-century’s success in getting indus- 
trial films shown throughout the country, Castle Distributors 


seees DISTRIBUTORS CORP. spaugas 
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Navy Hellcat lands on deck of carrier in 
a Pacific Fleet task force after return 
from an attack. Scenes like this, in color 


and motion on Navy training films, help 
to turn out more efficient fighting men 
in less time. (Official U.S. Navy photograph.) 


A word about swords and plowshares 


ODAY, the motion picture is a tool of war— 
working for a free America... 


Tomorrow, it will again be a tool of peace—work- 
ing for a prosperous America, by selling more 
goods to build more jobs. 


For the modern motion picture is a versatile tool— 
a medium that educates, persuades, enlightens... 
rapidly and effectively. 


Any motion picture can do this. But a color mo- 
tion picture, with all the living realism of Ansco 
Color Film, does it best of all! 


Today, the U. S. Navy and other American armed 
forces are using most of the 16mm Ansco Color 
Film—as well, of course, as Ansco black-and- 
white. They are using these films outstandingly 
well. The Navy’s instructional films represent a 
great job, well done. 


With victory, ever-increasing quantities of Ansco 
Color Film will be available to you. Plan to make 
fullest possible use of the living color qualities of 
this remarkable material—you’ll find it more 
effective and versatile than anything you’ve seen 
before! Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Ansco 


MOTION PICTURE 
FILMS 
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Fifth Award for Each of Three Plants 





Devoted to the training requirements 
of some of America’s most progressive 
companies with whose confidences 
we have been entrusted for periods of 
many years, and skilled in keeping 
confidential information under cover 
the Jam Handy Organization was well 
prepared by previous scientific 

JAM HAN DY and industrial experience to function 
as an auxiliary to the Navy Training 


Film and Motion Picture Branch, 








producing pictures right and right 
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on time. i 
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OTCIVILIAN we helieve, if he compares his efforts 


with those of the men and women in uniform, can 


honestly solicit nor éracelully accept any more commen- 
dation for the part he has played in the vast business 
of supplying tools of war than that traditionally terse and 
salty phrase, “Well done,” So we of Wilding Pictures 
whose names appear here ératelully accept this oppor- 
tunity to express our thanks for wise counsel, unfailing 
patience and enthusiastic co-operation to the officers 
and men of the United States Navy with whom we have 


been working so closely during the past four years. 








Adams, Homer Brown, Albert Dezingas, Charles 

Aldenderfer, Don Brown, Robert de Valois, Brenda 

Allen, Deane Buddemeyer, Hazel Dunning, J. H. 

Altfilisch, Gerald J. Burgeson, Arthur Erath, Pearl 

Anderson, Harry Casenhiser, H. B. Erhardt, George 

Baker, Joe Cattell, R. E. Esh, Ray 

Barone, Joseph Clarke, Jack Escher, John 

Bean, J. Neal Cole, Joseph Farnham, Henry 

Beeland, C. D. Coleman, Leo Fett, Helen | 
Blair, Alice Constable, Jim Fish, H. W. 
Blakely, Verne Conte, Edouard Florence, William 
Blencoe, W. H. Cook, John Funk, John J. 

Boles, Paul Corsiglia, John Gaither, Matilda 

Bradfield, Jr., C. H. Darling, B. N. Ganzer, Florence 

Brady, Norman Dennis, Dorothy Geis, Charles 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF SOUND MOTION PICTURES FOR INDUSTRY, EDUCATION AND TELEVISION 
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George, Charles 
Gibbon, J. E. 
Gibney. Morgan W. 
Gordon, Homer K. 
Grabill, E. M. 
Grable, J. R. 
Grimes, Harry 
Groesbeck, Charles 


( yrons, Bruno 





Gunnarson, Walter 
Gyles, W. J. 
Hafferkamp, Fred 
Halflerkamp, Lee 
Hammerberg, Evelyn 
Hardgrave, Mary Lou 
Hatcher, C. B. 
Henry, Bruce 
Herbold, Fred 
Himm, Carl 
Holfman, Fred 
Holt, Phyllis 
Hoover, George 
Hudyma, Joseph P. 
Hunt, Otto 

i lumphrey, Clayton 
Inglefield, J. W. 
Kell, Edythe 
Kellock, Jim 
Kellock, Virginia E. 
Kinzle, Harold 
Koch, Louis 
Kohlrust, R. F. 
Kolle, Margaret 








| a Fleur, Jacob 


; Lambert, Victor 


Lane, Richard 


Lang, George 
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League, Joy Jean 
Lee, Gilbert 
Leininger, Philip 
Leontough, George 
Lewis, Jack 
Lippert, Orlando 
Lyons, Helen 


Mayne, Joseph H. 


McClure, Ann M. 
McOsker, Paul 
McGowean, Glen 
McLaughlin, Williams 
Meek, C. P. 
Megowen, Lewis 
Miller, Harry C. 
Miller, Irving 
Murray, Edward 
Nelson, Larry 
Nelson, Leonard 
Neuman, Emil 
Niklasch, John 
O’Bevan, Esther 
O’Brien, Mary 
O'Kane, George 
Olsen, Edward 
O’Malley, C. N. 
Ostfeld, Norman 
Palac, Florian 
Paulick, Kaye 
Peterson, David 
Picken, W. C. 
Polly, Manford 
Prindle Ill, J. P. 
Pruitt, Christine 
Quinn, Marie 
Rader, Philip 
Reich, Esther 


Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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Reid, D. S. 
Renkan, Celia 
Rieke, Louise 
Rosencrans, Leo S. 
Rossner, Lod 
Roubinek, William 
Ryan, Everett 


Savitt, David 


Sawyer, Carl 


Schatz, Benjamin 
Schuyler, George L. 
Sedivy, James 
Seeger, John 
Shepard, D.N. 
Smith, Marion 
Steinbacker, Jack 
Sundstrom, Werner 
Sward, Bror H. 
Taylor, Duncan 
Terry, Norman 
Thanos, Helen 
Thibeau, Arthur 
Tilles, Jack 

Tillou, Carl W. 
Travis, Foster 

Way, A. L. 

Weber, R. O. 
Weeks, A. L. 
Werner, Mike 
Whalen, Lorraine 
Whitehead, Roberta 
Wilding, Norman E. i 
Williams, J. R. 
Witt, H. A. 
Woody, Thelma 
Wynne, Dorothy 
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We are grateful for what we have learned and will continue to learn in producing training films for the Navy. 


Industry will apply this knowledge to the great training job ahead. 


SARRA, Inc. PRODUCERS OF QUALITY MOTION PICTURES AND SLIDEFILMS...NEW YORK... CHICAGO... HOLLYWOOD 
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YOU Can Order a Filmosound L i 
Without a Priority Rating ; ¢ J / Vt OF OF, tpt, J ; 
| We are now permitted to accept B&H 


Filmosound orders without pri- 
“WELCOMED ABOARD” by the U. S. Navy 























ority ratings. At present, prac- 
tically our entire output is still 
required by high-priority users. 
Such popularity and esteem are 
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indicative of Filmosound superi- RAINING millions of young men fast of war plants, schools, and the Red Cross 

ority ... suggest that a Filmo- a thoroughly is vital to the Navy. have come to recognize that Filmosounds 

sound is worth waiting for. greatly contribute to the success of any 

: Audio-visual education has proved the audio-visual educational program. 
So, don’t delay your unrated most effective method . . . Filmosound 
patie onlodine cessing ic a-+alga Teaching one of the most efficient mediums. A few advantages are: professional per- 
equipment becomes available. f haati d dability : 
ormance, lasting dependability, easier 

; Remember, too, that your Filmosound Teaching eee that means and cooler operation . . . all results of Bell 
j Filmosound will give the same 16mm. sound motion pictures, training & Howell’s position as the largest manu- ii 
j distinguished service typical of programs built around Bell & Howell facturer of precision equipment for motion 
‘ Filmosounds the world over . . . Filmosound projectors. picture studios of Hollywood and the 

you'll be glad you waited. world. 


And, not only have Filmosounds been 























: x * * “welcomed aboard” by the Navy, but BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Chicago; New York; i 
every branch of the Armed Forces, scores Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907 i 
i 
| 
7 BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ' 
: 7108 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 ' 
OPTI-ONICS—products combining 1 Please send, without obligation, information on Filmo- : 
the sciences of OPTics + electrONics + mechaniCS 5, ae gee. 4 
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@g* The shortest distance between fact and understanding 


is a picture. Psychologists attest that—have known for a 
long time that the eye is the fastest and most used means 
of learning. People catch the know how of things they 
see with their eyes. So it isn’t surprising that U. S. Navy 
tests show Visual Education slides and movies teach trainees 
35% more in a given time. 


The ear understands facts better which are illustrated 
to the eye. And U. S. Navy tests show trainees remember 
facts from Visual Education lectures and sound tracks 
55% longer. Visual Education trains plant and Army-Navy 
personnel now—after the war will help sales and service 
organizations get the jump on tomorrow. But get the most 
from your equipment postwar. Use G-E projection lamps, 
engineered for greater screen brightness, clearer pictures. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 


Hear the G-E. radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10:00 p. m. EWT, NBC; 


“The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; 
“The G-E Houseparty,”” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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TECHNICOLOR 
is grateful for the 
opportunity it has had 
to contribute to the 


Navy’s magnificent record 


TECHNICOLOR MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION 


Herbert T. Kalmus, President and General Manager 
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Ted Eshbaugh 


Studios. Inc.. 
Wish to acknowledge 


appreciation to the 


Training Film Branch 
of the 


United States Navy 


for being chosen a . 
producer of confidential . a 
-WeleMutieu lector subjects. = 








ANIMATED CARTOONS 
TED ESHBAUGH’S FIFTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A PIONEER OF THEATRICAL 
AND COMMERCIAL ANIMATED CARTOONS IS AVAILABLE TO PROSPECTIVE CLIENTS 
DESIROUS OF PRESENTING THEIR SALES MESSAGE AND PRODUCT THROUGH 
THIS MODERN AND PROVEN MEDIUM IN TECHNICOLOR, KODACHROME AND BLACK AND WHITE. 


TED. ESHBAUGH STUDIOS INC. - 35 W. 45th ST. NEW YORK 
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The Men of Navy Training Films 


HE officers and men of Navy Training Films are in a very 

real sense the editors of this special report. To them has 
been provided this means of bringing to you in education, 
industry, government and the visual industry, this first authori- 
tative report on lessons learned and to be learned in a great 
laboratory of wartime experience. 

Real achievement in organization and techniques, shared 
alike by the men of Navy and those who served them as pro- 
ducers, must remain unsung. Pages of testimony on the success 
of training films in the war must remain sealed in the interest 
of national security. Few titles of current Navy training films 
will thus appear in the pages of this report. 

It would be altogether fitting to list in these columns the 
names of those hundreds of officers, enlisted personnel and 
civilians now serving in the many phases of this great training 
program. Somewhere soon such a roster will be presented on 
their behalf. But as they remain anonymous here, the thou- 
sands of training films they have produced and their effective 
contribution to the training needs of our victorious forces, will 
speak for them. In Washington, at Arlington and Anacostia, 
in Hollywood, New York and in the field wherever our Navy 
fights or trains to fight, the men and women of training films 
are writing and filming a record of achievement in this field 
which is beyond mere words. 

Do it better this time—that spirit of constant improvement 
and critical appraisal as well as unsparing use of the most 
efficient facilities available throughout the U. S., has made each 
new film series a standout for quality and good training results. 
This speaks volumes for the able and enthusiastic leaders who 
have inspired their co-workers through these trying years of 
war. It is evident throughout the twenty-nine articles in the 
pages of this report. 

For months before Pearl Harbor, far-sighted Americans were 
helping lay the foundations for this great program ; on that fate- 
ful day began the swift expansion of our forces and of our train- 
ing needs which this program has helped to meet. In these war 
years, production for the needs of war—to shorten time, to save 
lives—to serve the fleet has been the sole objective. Results, not 
experimentation, has been the changeless order of the day. Yet 
through all the hours and days of getting training films out there 
has been a constant determination to find the knowns, to prove 
the facts and to eliminate the guesswork. 

This is a report on the Training Film Program of the United 
States Navy. It is a wartime report on a vital program in being, 
made as complete as anything yet attempted in the modern 
history of the audio-visual medium of which we are all a part. 
It is our proud privilege to bring it to you. 


—OHC 
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% As this report on Navy Training 
Films goes to press, Rear Admiral 
Dewitt Clinton Ramsey, USN, until 
late in May the Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, has been detached for 
other duty. Under his inspired lead- 
ership during the past year, the Bu- 
reau has advanced an already notable 
record of wartime service. As Chief, 
Admiral Ramsey was charged with the 
responsibility for the design, test, pro- 
curement, production and maintenance 
of naval aircraft and aeronautical ma- 
terial. The Training Film and Mo- 
tion Picture Branch under the Di- 
rector of Photography in the Bureau 
is responsible for training films used 
throughout the fleet. 

Admiral Ramsey commanded the 
carrier USS Saratoga in the early days 
of the war and in 1943 assumed com- 
mand of a task force which was in- 
strumental in staving off the Japanese 
counter attacks on Guadalcanal. He 
was awarded the Navy Cross for extra- 
ordinary heroism and _ distinguished 
leadership during the occupation of 
Guadalcanal-Tulagi and the Battle of 
the Solomons. 


% Rear Admiral Harold Bushnell Sal- 
lada, USN, new Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, is a fleet officer of long 
and distinguished service. Three times 
he has served a tour of duty in the 
Bureau since 1931 when he was in 
the Plans Division, but in the war 
years he has been successively, execu- 
tive officer of the USS Wasp, com- 
manding officer of USS Albemarle and 
commander of a Task Force in the 
Pacific. Rear Admiral Sallada_ has 
the Victory Medal, Atlantic Fleet 
Clasp, the American Defense Service 
Medal with Bronze A, and the Asiatic- 
Pacific Area Campaign Medal. 

% Director of Photography in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics since May, 
1944, is Captain Robert S. Quacken- 
bush, Jr., USN. Head of the Photog- 
raphy Section in the Flight Division 
of the Bureau from 1938 to 1941, Cap- 
tain Quackenbush inaugurated the 
first Photographic Interpretation Class 
in the Navy in 1942. He served in 
the South Pacific from August 1942 
to September 1943. During this time, 
Captain Quackenbush was awarded 
the Legion of Merit for outstanding 





Capt. R. S. QuacKENBUsSH, JR. 





REAR ApMIRAL D. W. RAMSEY 


services as Officer-in-Charge of the 
South Pacific Interpretation Unit and 
as member of the staff of Commander 
Aircraft, South Pacific Force. He 
supervised aerial reconaissance flights 
and participated in aerial action over 
enemy territory in face of Japanese 
opposition, being largely responsible 
for the excellent photographic ac- 
complishments in that area. 

Captain Quackenbush returned to 
the Bureau of Aeronautics as Assistant 
Directory of Photography in Septem- 
ber, 1943 and assumed his present 
duties as Director of Photography in 
May, 1944. 


% Head of the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch is Lt. Com- 
mander Orville Goldner, USNR. His 
wide experience has done much to ad- 
vance the audio-visual medium in these 
recent years of Navy service in the 
production of training films. Com- 
mander Goldner has amply demon- 
strated a talent for organization as 
well as deep insight into the present 
and future potentialities of the film 
medium for imparting training and in- 
formation, as his record shows. 


Picture Credits 
and Acknowledgements 


% Special acknowledgement is given 
to the photographers of the United 
States Navy, the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard for a majority of the 
pictures in this issue. We especially ac- 
knowledge Captain Epwarb STEICHEN’S 
personal interest and selection of pic- 
tures appearing on pages 26 and 58. 
* The pictorial representation of the 
fleet appearing on page 30 is by spe- 
cial permission granted by Lazio 
Fopvor of New York City. 

% ApeLte Von Seckenporrr-GuDENT 
made the photographic illustrations at 
the Navy’s Hollywood Depot which 
appear at the bottom of page 48 and 
on pages 55 and 56. 

*% Certain of these articles have ap- 
peared in total or in part in the 
esteemed Journat of the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers. Apprecia- 
tion is expressed on behalf of the 
authors and this publication. 


—OHC 
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Birth of 
the film base... 


CONTINUING THE STORY 
OF DU PONT FILM 





} Under the watchful eye of skilled inspectors, the cast film base 
is wound on stainless steel mandrels (giant spools). The operators 

inspect the glistening, transparent sheet in both transmitted and 
¢ reflected light. Hospital cleanliness marks this operation. Even the 
[ operators’ lint-proof uniforms are specially laundered in the plant. 


* * * 


You have just read the second installment of the Story of Du Pont 
Film. In later issues we will picture further production steps that make 
it a superior product. 

Cinematographers everywhere appreciate the outstanding character- 
istics of Du Pont Motion Picture Film: fine grain . . . stability of the 
latent image . . . wide exposure latitude . . . color balance and uniformity 
of speed and contrast. 





Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





In New York: Empire State Bldg. + In Hollywood: Smith & Aller, Ltd. 
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> “Dope”’—a viscous, syrupy solution made from esters ot celluiose— 
becomes film base by casting upon the highly polished surface of 
wheels like the one pictured. As the wheel turns, heat drives off 
part of the solvents in the ‘“‘dope,’’ and before one revolution is 
completed, the crystal-clear base can be peeled from the surface. 





In air-conditioned storage vaults like this, the film base is held 
ready for coating with sensitized emulsion. These rooms are fireproof 
—clean and dust-free—with temperature and humidity controlled 
at proper levels. For further protection, every roll is wrapped in 
Cellophane—which gives the crinkled appearance pictured here. 





E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Back the Mighty Seventh War Loan .. . Buy Bigger Bonds 
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THE NAVY CALL WENT OUT... 
‘Give Us More Trained 

PT Boat Men!” 

VTC FURNISHED THE 

TRAINING AMMUNITION 


























Early in the Pacific War the heroes of “They Were Expendable” 
proved the PT Boat a surprise weapon of sudden striking power. 
} . So effective were these hit-and-run boats, the call went out, “Give 


us more trained PT men!” 


COMPLETE SETS OF 
INSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL 





Crews had to be quickly trained to operate and maintain their 
engines. Time was lacking, yet the training had to be complete 


and effective. 


The result was a complete program, not only for the base training 
schools, but also for twelve complete mobile units which followed 
4 the fighting to forward areas, to continue training the crews as 
‘ they fought. 

STUDENT REVIEW é, “ 


BOOKLETS 


Over 540,000 pieces of instruction material were turned over to 
the Navy. An average of one different sound slidefilm was produced 
each 414 days. 70 in all. Student Review Booklets, Instructor's 
Guides, and Reference Charts were other materials included in this 
program. Visual Training Corporation is proud to have prepared 
this program in cooperation with the Packard Motor Car Company 
—to have served the United States Navy. 
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SLIDEFILMS & 
INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDES . 7 RECORDINGS 


VISUAL TRAINING CORPORATION 


815 BATES STREET ° DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Complele Programs covering: Announcements of New Products * Dealer Expansion Campaigns * Business 
Management + Sales Promotion + Sales and Service Management * Sales Training * Service Training 


Personnel, Trade, and Public Relations 
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SLIDEFILMS 


AND 


PROJECTORS 


Slidefilms provide unequalled opportunities 
for detailed study of mechanical features or 
group discussions of major steps in the oper- 
ation of equipment. They are being used 
extensively by all branches of the Navy for 


rapid and accurate training in new techniques 
$.V.E. SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 
300-WATT MODEL 6 . 
Standard equipment in and new skills. 
all leading makes of 
sound slidefilm units. 


Buy and Hold More War Bonds! 


SOCIETY FOR wan EDUCATION, INC. 


100 East Ohio Street Chinen 11, Hlinois 
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— 
iC very sailor in the world’s Oreatest battle 
fleet has been taught a large part of his 

job by United States Navy Training films. 
He has learned faster and retained more 
through this medium for transmitting ideas 


than in any other way. 


Starting from scratch, without benefit of 
established procedures, the Training Film 
and Motion Picture Branch tackled a train- 
ing program of unparalleled size and com- 
plexity. The speed and elfic iency with 
which the job has been done is the greatest 
| possible tribute to the officers and men 


of this unit. 


Since Pearl Harbor most of the facilities 

| of Loucks & Norling have been devoted to 
| the production of motion pictures and 

| slide films for the United States Navy. 

It has been a privilege to work with Navy 


men. 








LOUCKS: NORLING 


- 


245 WEST SS TH ST. . NEW YORK CITY 
MOTION PICTURES ° SLIDE FILMS ° SINCE 1923 
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*'Gunairstructor’’ used to train aviators in 
marksmanship under simulated battle con- 
ditions. (Offictal U. S. Navy Photograph). 
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Men of a U. S. Cruiser enjoying movies supplied by U. S. Navy Motion 
Picture Exchange on after-deck under impressive six inch guns. 
(Official U. S. Navy Photograph) 





Here motion —, are being shown below deck under difficult projection 
conditions. (Official U. S$. Navy Photograph). 





One of the Navy Gunnery Training Units in action—another reason 
for the splendid marksmanship of U.S. Navy aviators. 
(Officia? U. §. Navy Photograph) 
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You Will Find RADIANT Screens 
Tr ea 
On battleships, carriers, cruisers, destroyers, escort vessels, hospital ships, 
landing crafts—on tenders, and yes, even submarines—Radiant Screens are 
helping to bring brilliantly clear pictures to the personnel of the U. S. Navy, 
the Marines, the Coast Guard and the SeaBees. From “boot training” to 
the most advanced combat instruction, Radiant Screens are an integral part 
of the gigantic audio-visual program that has brought our naval forces to 
its present peak of fighting efficiency. Naval authorities know that GOOD 
projection requires GOOD screens. We are proud that Radiant Screens have 


again and again measured up to the high standards of the Navy. 


Radiant Screens are also used by U. S. Army, 
Maritime Service, American Red Cross and 
Many U.S. Government Agencies 
Large numbers of Radiant Tripod, Wall and Ceiling models, as well as the 
new, practical Radiant “Fold-Pak” Folding, Collapsible Screen are also 
serving every branch of the armed forces of both the United States and 
our allies. The use of these Screens in all parts of the world for every type 
of training, instruction and group entertainment, under all weather condi- 
tions, indoors and outdoors, has subjected them to the most rigorous tests 
ever conceived. That Radiant Screens have passed these tests successfully 


testifies to the excellence of Radiant workmanship, materials and design. 


ee ee 


RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 
“ied kh Yala 


RADIANT CORPORATION, 1140 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Illinois 


























Pontoon Causeway at 
Kwajalein. * Official 
U.S. Navy Photograph 


“THE SLICKEST TRICK OF THE WAR’ ... that’s what they called it when the 


story first began to leak through censorship ... the story of what Lord 
Louis Mountbatten called “these miraculous American pontoons.” 























The story can be told now... up to a certain point! About our first meet- 
ing in Washington, when they told us of the steel boxes that were to play 
such an amazing role in the invasions . . . about the secret East Coast 
proving ground where our camera crews shivered at twenty below and 
sweated at ninety above... about the many thousands of Seabees taught 
by TRAINING FILMS to assemble the box-like pontoons into barges, wharts, 
bridges, drydocks and a dozen other strange shapes. 


Then the trial by combat. Pontoon training films flown to a Seabee battal- 
ion help in the winning of Guadalcanal ... pontoons at Kwajalein, the 
Marshalls, Saipan and Leyte ... pontoons at Sicily, Salerno and D-Day in 
Normandy. 


More than twenty-five reels of Navy Training Films on Pontoon Gear 
were produced by our organization in 1942 and 1943. We are proud of 
our contribution to the training of the Navy's Seabees... proud of our 
association with this gallant band of fighter-engineers who have made 
history in World War II. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


% More than fifty-five thousand words 
and possibly twice that number of 
minutes of earnest thought have gone 
into the twenty-nine feature articles 
written for you by the officers and 
men of Navy training films which 


appear in this special issue. 


It should be observed that more 
than words, it is the spirit of reflec- 
tion and = self-examination of work 
done and of the tasks ahead which is 
the substance of this issue. This field 
is always learning and these men are 
learners, too. Together, we as editors 
and they as contributors, thus provide 
you with these lessons learned and 
learning so that, in education and in- 
dustry, the whole field of visual com- 
munications may be improved to ad- 


vance our way of life. 


Messages of tribute from the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of these 
films and of the equipment on which 
they are shown also appear in these 
pages. But it is Admiral Ramsey’s 
message on the following page that 
expresses the final “Well done!” which 
best represents that great American 
spirit of cooperative enterprise be- 
tween the men of the Navy and the 
men of our industry. 


There has been but one goal: got 
to be danined sure no boy’s ghost will 
ever say, “es your training program 


had only done its job. . . 
OHC 
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ONSIDERED realistically, Navy photog- 

raphy in all of its aspects contributes in 

large and important ways to war opera- 
tions that take place every hour of every day 
and night. Without military photography over 
enemy territory before, during, and after battle 
action, and detailed interpretation of the results, 
most campaigns would be much more costly in 
men, materiel, and time. And without motion 
pictures and still pictures specifically for train- 
ing, Navy men and women would be less skillful 
and less prepared for the Navy’s complicated 
war job. It is safe to conclude that the record 
of Navy photography on both of these major 
tasks in the war effort speaks for itself. 

Most of the Navy’s photographic needs are 
met in the Photographic Division of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. The work of the Division in- 
cludes, among other things, the intricate aspects 
of military photography, the procurement of 
photographic equipment and material, and re- 
search and development of new techniques and 
devices. The activities of the Division’s Motion 
Picture Stock and Historical Section are of 
special importance at this time inasmuch as its 
responsibility is that of reviewing and cataloging 
the thousands of feet of combat film arriving 
daily from the Pacific Theater of Operations. 
However, in this issue of Business ScREEN we 
are concerned with the training film work of 
the Photographic Division. 


It must be pointed out that although the 
Photographic Division is located in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics its activities are not limited to 
training film and motion picture requirements 
of this Bureau. The reasons for establishing 
these responsibilities in the Photographic Divi- 
sion, of the Bureau of Aeronautics, are simple. 
As originally conceived, photography in the 
Navy played its most important role in aerial 
reconnaissance. As a result, military photog- 
raphy developed with aviation, and the making 
of training films and all other motion pictures 
were considered largely photographic problems. 
Where else should these photographic responsi- 
bilities be placed if not in the Division and 
bureau having the most experience in photog- 
raphy? Perhaps it is oversimplifying to say 
that the precise location of the training film 
and motion picture responsibilities within the 
Navy is of little real importance as long as the 
job of procurement, production and distribu- 
tion of films is being done effectively to meet 
the needs of the total naval establishment. This 
subject, of course, could be highly controversial 
and frequently is ; but regardless of the decisions 
reached the facts about the job are significant. 


A REPORT ON NAVY TRAINING FILMS 


The Story of Navy Training Films 


by Orville Goldner, Lt. Comdr., USNR 


At the outset it must be stated that the mo- 
tion picture and film strip requirements of the 
Navy for training purposes are many and vari- 
ous. In some instances they fall into clearly 
defined categories and in others they do not. 
As an example, a motion picture to teach men 
about the use of a gun or aircraft instrument 
falls naturally into a group of skill films. On 
the other hand, a film that is to give a man an 
orientation to an operation under combat con- 
ditions and show his relationship to a specific 
segment of the operation and its part in the 
total cannot be categorized easily. Inasmuch 
as it may be necessary to show at length the 
need and importance of adequate skills in the 
operation, the mental attitude that is required 
toward surrounding activity, and other aspects 
of the job, such a film inevitably will be an 
orientation, indoctrination, skill and morale 
film all-in-one. Regardless of the motion pic- 
ture and slide film requirements of the Navy 
and the categories into which they fit, the 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch of 
the Photographic Division is prepared to ini- 
tiate their production. And well over a thou- 
sand civilians, enlisted men and officers are in 
or responsible to the Photographic Division for 
this work. In the Photographic Science Labor- 
atory Branch of the Division, personnel engaged 
in the production of high priority, highly classi- 
fied training films number in the hundreds. 

The Coast Guard and Marine Corps have 
many additional skilled personnel working on 
training films which also come under the cog- 
nizance of the Bureau of Aeronautics. The 
Bureau’s facilities in New York and Hollywood 
carry on special important training film activi- 
ties requiring technicians of all types. 

In the Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch approximately two hundred persons 
carry on their duties in the Project Supervision, 
Procurement, Cataloging, and Distribution Sec- 
tions where the patterns and policies for the 
Navy's training film work are established no 
matter where it is done. 


The largest section jis that of Project 
Supervision which is responsible for the initia- 
tion and follow-through of all training film pro- 
duction. This Section does the research and 
planning for production and aligns production 
with the training job to be accomplished. Obvi- 
ously, there must be ever-present in the minds 
of those concerned the sharply defined objec- 
tives to be met by every film production. And 
every detail that is reducible to explanation and 
clarification on paper in words, in photographs, 





or drawings, must be so handled to insure that 
all those involved in production understand 
and hew to the line. Work of this kind requires 
close cooperation and coordination between 
Project Supervision personnel and the technical 
advisers assigned by the agencies requesting film 
production. How this is done in its many diverse 
aspects, and about the never-ending problems, 
you will learn from articles that follow. 


As has been stated, the Project Supervi- 
sion Section is concerned largely with produc- 
tion. How much is produced and what is im- 
plied? Consider for a moment these statistics: in 
approximately three and a half years a total of 
1,100 Navy training motion pictures, averaging 
two reels each, were produced. In the same pe- 
riod 2,200 slide films were produced. Besides 
using the facilities of commercial, industrial, 
and Hollywood producers, the effective top- 
notch facilities of the Photographic Science 
Laboratory Branch were used for highly spe- 
cialized secret and confidential productions. 

What about the subject matter? It could 
not be less intricate than the latest battleship, 
or plane, or amphibious barge, or the deadliest 
torpedo, or rocket, or naval gun. Nor could the 
subject matter be less complicated than the tac- 
tics involved in using these weapons of tech- 
nological warfare. 

To get footage for the Navy’s motion pic- 
tures, Branch personnel have supervised pho- 
tography in the cramped quarters of subma- 
rines, in blimps, in the booming turrets of big 
guns aboard warships, and in dozens of other 
locations in and on the sea, on land, and in the 
air. In fact, personnel at work on research and 
production for the Navy’s films have covered 
half the earth from forward areas in the Euro- 
pean Theater of operations to the far reaches 
of the Pacific Theater. 

Now, research, writing good scripts, actual 
photography in the places and under the con- 
ditions indicated, and all the other work that 
goes into getting a story-telling photographic 
image on film, are difficult enough in wartime. 
But there are a myriad of time-consuming, and 
often frustrating, related details with which 
the production of every Navy film must be 
interlocked, and by which it must be controlled. 
Imagine for a moment, if you can, the number 
of agencies concerned and the volume of cor- 
respondence necessary to guarantee as far as 
is humanly possible that every civilian working 
for every producer of every film is a_ loyal 
United States citizen; and further, that every 
inch of film, sheet of paper, still photo and 
drawing, which relates to [Turn to page 32] 



















































the film, is guarded and kept safe against sab- 


otage or the possibility of falling into enemy 
hands. This is a security job of great impor- 
tance. 

Consequently, planning and cooperating with 
the Project Supervision Section on production 
are the special Branch officers who are respon- 
sible for handling all the implied security de- 
tails and the minutiae of arrangement making. 

Along this line, imagine how many official 
letters have to be written with rigid limitations 
to clear the way for a civilian camera crew to 
go aboard a Navy Yard, an Air Station, an 
Ordnance Factory, or a submarine, patrol plane, 
or transport. It is redundant to say that the 
Navy’s producers, scattered over the country, 
get most impatient because they cannot get 
immediate clearance by return wire or over the 
telephone for Joe Doaks, the newly hired cam- 
eraman, to join a photographic crew on a 
weapon testing demonstration or other secure 
activitv. Occasionally, even yet, producers ex- 
pect the availability of aircraft, ships, guns, and 
everything else, for this or that shot, believing, 
apparently, that the war can be called off for 
given periods while we make films. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, for, in fact, the 
film +program must be superimposed on and 
geared to every activity preparing for combat 
without disturbing its rhythm more than the 
minimum. Material, equipment, and personnel 
must be used, when available, in the larger 
training or operational pattern established for 
them, and not at our discretion for film pro- 
duction. 

To this point, we have been concerned for 
the most part with production functions. But 
of no lesser importance are the functions carried 
on by the Procurement, Distribution, and Cata- 
loging Sections of the Branch. 


As of this date, the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch has approximately 700 
titles in one stage or another of production. To 
arrange for the procurement of this number of 
training film titles, to initiate the contracts 
originally, and to make the endless adjustments 
created by unforeseeable conditions is a big job. 
To prepare estimates of film needs and budgets 
for periods a year or more ahead is also a big 
job. This is the type of work done by the Pro- 
curement Section of the Branch. These are 
the routine functions. At the same time, pro- 
duction and distribution costs must be studied 
and analyzed continuously to guarantee, on the 
one hand, the maximum flexibility of operation 
within budgets and, on the other hand, that 
the Navy gets its money’s worth. 

The work of the Distribution Section is that 
of distributing the Navy’s training films to train- 
ing establishments in the United States, to ships 
at sea, and to Navy activities in the near and 
far corners of the world. 

It is necessary here to point out that the 
Navy, like the other Armed Services, does not 
distribute its own films only. At all times, the 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch. 
through its Cataloging Section, is searching 
every known source for training films produced 
or in production which may be useful in the 
Navy's training program. Over 10,000 training 
film titles from all sources are listed. 


However, the largest job of the Cataloging 
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Section is that of keeping the production rec- 
ords of the Branch up to date, and to issue at 
regular intervals a comprehensive catalog con- 
taining all film titles known to be of value for 
Navy training. The current catalog of 500 
pages contains 3,900 titles cross-indexed in sev- 
eral ways to achieve maximum usefulness. 
Titles are classified under 80 headings starting 
with those on the subject of Abandoning Ship 
and ending with those on <ero Jap Fighters; 
Recognition Of. In the Cataloging Section, a 
group of specialists views and evaluates every 
training film produced by the Navy and all 
others considered useful which have been pro- 
duced by other Armed Services, other countries, 
and civilian and industrial organizations. New 
requests for training films by Naval activities 
are checked carefully against all available lists to 
insure that there will be no duplication, no 
waste of time, effort, or critical material. Of 
genuine significance is the fact that the U. S. 
Armed Services have established a close liaison 
on film problems and procedures to prevent 
duplication and to raise standards of produc- 
tion, improve distribution, and achieve more 
effective utilization. 


In this artiele an attempt has been made 
to give an overview of the work of the Training 
Film and Motion Picture Branch and its rela- 
tion to the many-faceted United States Naval 
Establishment and its activities throughout the 
world. Moreover, in addition to the intra- 
Navy aspect, there have been indicated two 
other aspects which cannot be overlooked. One 
is the Branch work which is inter-U. S. Armed 
Service; that part of the job which relates to, 
and is carried on in cooperation with, the film 
work of the other U. S. Armed Services. The 
other and of great importance, is the Branch 
job which relates to the training film work and 
needs of the Armed Services of the United 
Nations. In explanation of what is being done, 
here are a few details. 

To implement the exchange of training film 
information and training films between the 
Armed Services of the United Nations, there 
was established in July, 1942, the United Na- 
tions Central Training Film Committee. The 
functions of the Committee, quoted in part 
from the Constitution @ Terms of Reference, 
are as follows: 

“To provide opportunity for the discussion 
of problems, points, or questions relating to the 
production, procurement, and distribution of 
training films; providing such problems, points, 
or questions relate to the interchange of train- 
ing films among the member nations repre- 
sented on the Committee; 

‘To provide for the facilitation of procure- 
ment and distribution of training films among 
the Branches represented, when such films are 
the concern of more than one member Branch; 

“To collect and collate such experience in 
the use of training films as would prove of 
assistance in advising members of the ways in 
which the best results have been achieved.” 

The Committee holds regular meetings at 
The National Archives in Washington. Up to 
this time over 7,148,000 feet of motion pictures 
for training were received and filed; 3,761 slide 
films were handled in the same period. A 
large number of the motion [Turn to page 84] 


Check With 
Cataloging 


HAT IS YOUR IDEA of a “Film Cat- 

aloging Section”—a musty office force 

buried in some stagnant corner with 
work materials piled high on every desk, and 
myopic, migraine menaces poring over reports 
that are neither interesting nor important to 
the Navy’s film production program? If that is 
the case, you are wrong—so very wrong—on 
every point but one. True, desks are contin- 
ually piled high with work demanding immedi- 
ate attention, but as for the importance of the 
work— it is the confidential opinion of everyone 
concerned that the Cataloging Section must 

stick right in there and keep pitching or a 

stronger word than “Snafu” would have to be 

dreamed up to describe the potential chaos in 
the film program. 

Basically, the functions of the Cataloging 
Section of the Navy’s Training Film and Mo- 
tion Picture Branch are two-fold: 

1. To accumulate and to maintain records 
on: 

a. Films produced by the Navy, 

b. Films from other sources having po- 
tential use in the Naval Establishment, 
and , 

To disseminate film information through- 
out the Naval Establishment: 
a. During production of each film, and 
b. After its completion. 
As shown in the accompanying chart, Catalog- 
ing is “in” on the very early stages of every 
film made by the Navy. In fact, the Cataloging 
Section as such is the first section in the Train- 
ing Film and Motion Picture Branch required 
to take action upon receipt of a request for 
film production. During those first hours asso- 
ciated with the birth of a new project, many 
things take place but perhaps the most signifi- 
cant of these is the assignment of a “Navy 
Number.” By means of this number, the project 
is recognized as official—its identity is estab- 
lished for all future reference and it becomes 
firmly entrenched in the record keeping system 
of the Cataloging Section for time immemo- 
rial. Without such a number, reports of the 
existence of plans to make a film on any given 
subject are just so much scuttlebutt. 


nm 





It is the work of but a few hours to per- 
form all functions required of Cataloging at 
this stage so the new project soon finds itself 
in the Project Supervision Section where the 
creative work actually starts. While the film is 
taking shape under the guidance of the Project 
Supervision Section, the Procurement Section 
may enter the picture several times in order to 
take care of arrangements with commercial pro- 
ducers, laboratories, and so on. Ultimately, the 
Distribution Section receives the approved neg- 
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ative and starts to distribute prints to all activi- 
ties in the Naval Establishment slated to receive 
them. 

Throughout these various transfers of ini- 
tiative, the Cataloging Section maintains the 
closest possible liaison with each project. As 
shown by the diagram, all materials accumu- 
lated during the production of a given film are 
sent to the Cataloging Section for review and 
file. Such things as production outlines, action 
outlines, story boards, scripts, correspondence, 
and reports of all kinds represent the source 
material from which Cataloging derives its fund 
of information. It is while these production 
materials are accumulating that the Cataloging 
Section begins to fulfill its second major func- 
tion—that of disseminating information. Every 
shred of material routed to the Cataloging Sec- 
tion for file from the more than 700 films cur- 
rently in production is scanned carefully for 
hints on progress and development. When doc- 
umentary evidence points to the fact that a 
film has rea hed any of several production 
mileposts, that fact is announced in the weekly 
Film Log. These announcements have been 
found to be important for several reasons. For 
one thing, it has been found wise to spend some 
time and effort keeping officer-supervisors in- 
formed of new film topics and progress outside 
of their own fields of specialization. One never 
knows when a supervisor may have to branch 
out into other fields so the broadest possible 
informational background is essential. Further- 
more, it has been found possible frequently 
to correlate production activities where two 
seemingly unrelated film subjects are found to 
have something in common. 


Once a film has been approved and initial 
distribution gets under way, the broader pro- 
gram of dissemination of film information jis 
undertaken through the medium of the film 
catalog. A complete publication of over 500 
pages, this catalog presents a wide variety of 
information about those films which are avail- 
able to the Naval Establishment. Each film 
listed, for instance, is described in terms of the 
following: 

1. Navy serial number. 
2. Title. 

3. Security classification. 
4. Running time. 

5. Date of release. 


6. Whether the prints are in color or black 
and white. 

7. Whether the film is silent or sound. 

8. Description of film content. 
Further, the organization of the cata- 
log gives an indication of where each 
film is best adapted to serve the Navy 
and provides several ways in which 
title search may be conducted. Any- 
one using the catalog, for instance, 
may use either the alphabetical, numerical, 
Army-numerical or subject index depending 
upon what information is available for starting 
the search. This complete catalog is issued every 
four months and is kept up-to-date by means of 
cumulative monthly supplements. 

Through the medium of the catalog, a film 
retains its identity and continues to be of prime 
interest to the Cataloging Section long after 
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by Jack H. MeClelland, Lt., USNR 


those concerned with its production have for- 
gotten about it. Once listed in the catalog, in 
fact, it is never withdrawn. Only upon being 
declared obsolete is it moved and that move is 
just to another section of the catalog. 


Finally. a word might be said about one of 
the many correlative activities of the Cataloging 
Section, the existence of which was inferred 
above by mention of the catalog’s “Army-nu- 
merical” index. In a word, the Navy shows 
keen interest in films from other sources 
sources such as the Army, the various private 
and commercial producers of films, and all of 
the Allied Nations. By exploring such sources, 
many films have been reviewed by the Cata- 
loging Section, adopted, and put in use much 
more quickly than could a film have been pro- 
duced to fill the same need—and at far less cost. 
That is the story in a nut-shell. While it has 
been possible to present but a brief resume of 
the Cataloging Section’s many responsibilities, 
it is hoped that in so doing, any wrong impres- 
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sions about the nature and importance of the 
work have been corrected. True, it is primarily 
a record-keeping job with a distinct paucity of 
excitement, but that fact is lost in the feeling 
of satisfaction derived from being a cog in the 
Navy’s film program—the importance of which 
is daily attested to by the frequently heard 


phrase—“CHECK WITH CATALOGING.” 


—_ 
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“Navy training film production is bounded on the North by Navy Regu- 
lations, on the South by the Severn River, on the East by Washington 
weather, and on the West by Production Procedures.” 


f HUS wrote a new Naval Reserve officer 
who had just completed a quick overview 
of the charts, booklets, and lists of do’s 

and don’ts that comprised his introduction to 

the Navy training film production program. 

Basic to that program is a core of procedures 
established to meet the intricate requirements 
imposed by the Navy, including efficient and 
economical procurement; detailed records of 
progress and accomplishment; regular and 
systematic controls of production and distribu- 
tion; official checks for technical accuracy and 
film craftsmanship; and confirmation of the 
training value of each film. 


Te avoid duplication of effort and to 
fix responsibility in meeting these rigid require- 
ments, the Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics has 
four sections directly concerned with training 
films. These sections are assigned the responsi- 
bility of cataloging, procurement, supervision, 
and distribution of training films. Each section 
works in close cooperation with the other three, 
and all share in the over-all responsibility for 
training film production 

Many people are responsible for the Success- 
ful production of each Navy film, but there are 
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two people assigned to each new project who 
are responsible for seeing it brought to comple- 
tion: The Project Supervisor and the Technical 
Adviser. The Project Supervisor, assigned by 
the Training Film and Motion Picture Branch, 
knows film production procedure and _tech- 
niques; he knows the problems of film produc- 
tion in the Navy, and procedures for meeting 








for Navy Training Film Production 


by Richard B. Lewis, Lt. Comdr.. USNR 


them; and he knows, above all, how to coor- 
dinate the efforts of many persons and activities 
to one predetermined end—an effective train- 
ing film. The Technical Adviser, assigned by 
the bureau or activity requesting the film, is a 
specialist in the subject to be treated and is re- 
sponsible for the technical accuracy of the film. 
Together, the Project Supervisor and the Tech- 
nical Adviser plan and supervise the project 
from start to finish. To facilitate their work, 
the personnel of the four sections of the Train- 
ing Film and Motion Picture Branch provide 
assistance on production problems. From the 
Project Supervision Section, special assistance 
is available to the Project Supervisor from Proj- 
ect Officers, Training and Research Specialists, 
artists, and writers who may be called upon to 
contribute their ideas and experience as the 
project develops. Also, there are special desks 
in the Branch which assist in matters of secur- 
ity, travel, visit authorizations, and arrange- 
ments for special equipment and _ personnel 
needed in the production. 


The producer. whether Navy or commer- 
cial, provides experts in script writing, photog- 
raphy, animation, direction, and all the other 
details of film production. 

Every person participating in a Navy training 
film production has specific responsibilities, and 
full approval of the work done in each stage 
of production must be obtained before the next 
is started. Through this routine, false starts 
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are minimized, and time and efforts are con- 
served. 

The chart on these pages shows the standard 
production procedure. The numbered stages 
are followed in sequence in the production 
of both motion pictures and film strips. Thus, 
the scheduling, supervision, reporting, and ap- 
proving of each training film is a matter of 
around-the-chart routine. Whether the film is 
produced by a commercial studio under Navy 
contract, or by Navy production units such as 
the Photographic Science Laboratory, Anacos- 
tia, D. C., or the Navy Photographic Services 
Depot, Hollywood, California, the 
procedure is followed. 


standard 


Preliminary to al! other work on a Navy 
training film project is the Production Outline, 
a detailed document prepared by the Project 
Supervisor and the Technical Adviser, which 
provides specifications for the proposed film 
upon which accurate cost proposals for the 
script preparation may be made; it defines the 
purpose, proposed content, and film 
techniques recommended. When completed and 
approved by both the Bureau of Aeronautics 
and the authority requesting the film, the Pro- 
duction Outline is a clearly stated plan for ; 
training film, for a specific audience, to do a 
specific training job. Then, and only then, is 
procurement of script writing services under- 
taken and writing begun. 


scope, 


As the training film project advances, the 
work is submitted for approval at each stage 
See chart), progress is recorded, and the next 
Only through strict adherence 
to this routine has it been possible to insure 


stage begun. 


quality of product and reasonable promptness 
in delivery of the hundreds of training films 
regularly in production. Without it there could 
be no order and no control. 


Oceasionally some individual has argued 
that the problem of preparing his film is “dif- 
ferent,” that the procedures are an obstacle to 
rapid production and interfere with creative 
work. These objections have long since been 
disproved. The Navy has produced many types 
of training films, those for instructing Navy 
men in technical skills, those which teach tacti- 
cal or operational problems, and those which 
“indoctrinate” or “orient” the student in the 
Navy way of fighting a war. Whether the 
training problem to be solved is the operation 
and maintenance of a torpedo tube, the induc- 
tion of a pilot into the complexities of aerial 
tactics, or the preparation of a new Navy man 
for life aboard his first ship, the making of the 
appropriate training film passes through the 
same stages of preparation: planning, writing, 
photography, editing, and acceptance. Only 
through the coordination of effort established 
by standardized procedures has the Navy train- 
ing film program been possible. 





TO LIVE IN 
DARKNESS 


HE National Safety Council has 

given the Navy training film, To Live 
in Darkness, the award for the best non- 
theatrical or educational motion picture 
produced in 1944 in the field of occupa- 
tional safety. 

This motion picture was one in a series 
of seven films on the subject of safety 
produced by the Training Film and Mo- 
tion Picture Branch of the Photographic 
Division of the Bureau of Aeronautics for 
the Division of Shore Establishments and 
Civilian Personnel of the Executive Office 
of the Secretary of the Navy. Other films 
in the series are Safety in Navy Yards, 
Safety in Air Stations, Safety in Offices, 
Safety for Welders, Respiratory Protec- 








Best Occupational Safety Film” Award of 
National Safety Council Given Navy Training Film 


tion and Safety in Ordnance Plants. 

The films were prepared primarily for 
use in civilian training programs at Navy 
shore establishments. They also are be- 
ing used by manufacturers holding Navy 
contracts, and will be made available to 
other firms for purchase of prints through 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Other National Safety Council film 
awards are made annually in the field of 
traffic safety, etc. The award to To Live 
in Darkness marks the first time that any 
film produced for the armed services has 
been so honored. Honors for this award 
are shared by the writer, the producer 
and by the officers and men of the Navy 
who participated in the program. 
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HLM PROCUREMENT 


by Lawrence R. Goldtarb, Lt. (jg). USNR 


HROUGHOUT this BusINESS 
SCREEN you see various articles regarding 


issue of 


the origin, production, distribution, and 
other aspects of Navy training films and mo- 
tion pictures. The articles explain the methods 
by which the process of training naval personnel 
by means of audio-visual aids has been built 
into a well integrated machine, and also the 
which it is kept operating 
smoothly and efficiently. One fact must be 
the fuel that keeps the 
machine running is money—the money that 


procedures by 
remembered, however 


buys the commercial talent for the writing of 
scripts; the money that pays the commercial 
films; the 
money that pays the film processing labora- 


producers for the producing of 
tories for the millions of feet of release prints 
which are distributed to naval activities all over 
the world; and the money that buys the count- 
less other items required by the Navy’s training 
film and motion picture program. 


The responsibility for the expenditure of 
these funds rests with the Procurement Section 
of the Navy’s Training Film and Motion Pic- 
ture Branch. 

The functions of the Procurement Section 
may be segregated into the following broad 
categories: 

1) To negotiate and initiate contracts with 
commercial producers for the production of 
Navy training films and other motion pictures ; 

2) To negotiate and initiate contracts with 
commercial film laboratories for the processing 
and printing of training films and other motion 
pictures; and 

3) To purchase other miscellaneous materi- 
als necessary to implement the Navy’s training 
film and motion picture program 

Needless to say, the effective execution of 
these functions necessitates the performance of 
countless routine operations and the mainte- 
At the present 
including off- 


nance of a myriad of records 


time the services of 15 persons, 
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cers, enlisted personnel, and civilians, are de- 
voted to the performance of these duties in 
Washington and on the West Coast. 

Anyone watching the Procurement Section 
in operation, and being unaware that it is part 
of the Navy, would think it was nothing more 
than an efficiently operated purchasing office 
of a large commercial organization. Funda- 
mentally, he would be correct, because the sup- 
plying of training films and motion pictures 
for the entire Navy is “big business” and re- 





IT TAKES A LOT TO MAKE A PICTURE 


quires big business methods. The only differ- 
Instead of spending the money 
of a comparatively limited group of stockhold- 
ers, we are spending the money of the nation’s 
taxpayers ; 


ences are these: 


and instead of being governed by 
the policies of a board of directors responsible 
to a group of stockholders, we are controlled 
by the policies and regulations of the United 
States Navy, responsible to the nation as a 
whole. 

To some it may seem that the amounts of 
money involved do not justify the meticulous 
attention accorded them. While it is true that 
the savings on training films through careful 
procurement policies are a small amount com- 
pared to the expenditures for the entire war 
effort, it must be remembered that the same 
policy of diligence followed by other naval ac- 
tivities in spending billions of dollars for count- 
less other war needs results in an overall saving 
which is far from small. 

From its inception, one of the biggest prob- 
lems confronting the Procurement Section has 
been the development of the right type of con- 
tract for training films—one that was suffi- 
ciently flexible to protect producers against the 
contingencies of film production, yet rigid 
enough to ensure that full value was being re- 
ceived for the Navy’s money. The biggest ob- 
stacle to attaining that objective was the fact 
that, like death and taxes, changes of one sort 
or another during the course of producing a 
training film are a certainty. The following 





In one case, because of 


examples are typical: 
bad weather, the producer’s camera crew was 
able to do only 51 days shooting out of a total 


of 100 days spent on location. In another in- 
stance, after an entire production crew had 
travelled 800 miles to photograph required 
scenes on a certain type of ship, it was found 
that the ship had to leave immediately because 
of unexpected operational requirements. Again, 
after a training film was virtually completed, 
revolutionary developments in the techniques 
which were the subject of the film, rendered 
worthless a large portion of the film that had 
already been completed. Since the writing of 
“cost plus profit” contracts are contrary to the 
policies of the Bureau of Aeronautics (which 
has cognizance of all of the 
films 


Navy’s training 
), it does not require much imagination to 
envision the difficulties of formulating a prac- 
tical method of contracting for training films. 


After a period of more than two years, 
during which various contractual methods were 
in effect, the current practices were evolved and 
have proved practical and satisfactory. The 
contractual policies and procedures currently 
in effect can best be explained by describing a 
typical contract negotiation for a training film 
production. 

Before proceeding, however, it should be ex- 
plained that under current procedure, negotia- 
tions for the production of a film are not under- 
taken until the master script for that film has 
been completed. The script may have been 
written by the Navy, or by an independent 
writer. Let us assume, then, at this point a 
master script has been written and approved, 
and that it has been decided to have the film 
produced commercially and not by naval per- 
sonnel. 


The first step will be to solicit a price pro- 
posal for production of the film from one or 
more of the many available producers about 
whom the Section has much detailed informa- 
tion in its files. It would be impracticable, 
obviously, to solicit every available producer 
each time a production is contemplated. How, 
then, does the Navy choose its producers for 
specific projects ? 

Among the factors that govern the selection 
of producers to be solicited in any given in- 
stance are the producer’s proximity to the shoot- 
ing locale, his experience and skill in the par- 
ticular production techniques desired, his record 
as a “high-cost” or “low-cost” producer, and his 
ability to deliver the film within the required 
time. 

When it has been decided which producers 
are to be solicited, a copy of the master script 
is submitted to each with a request for the sub- 
mission of a price proposal for production of 
the film. Before the producer submits his pro- 
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posal, however, a conference is held between 
the producer and the Navy Project Supervisor 
assigned to the project. The purpose of the 
conference is to clarify all of the production 
details so that the producer may have accurate 
data on which to base his proposal. 


A cost breakdown is required to be submitted 
with each proposal, showing in detail the indi- 
vidual items of cost which comprise the total 
There are several advantages to the cost 
breakdown. First, it induces the producer to 
estimate the cost of the film in a logical and 
Second, it enables the Navy 
to determine the reasonableness of the price by 
evaluating each of the individual items com- 
prising the total cost. 


price. 


orderly manner. 


The specifications are eventually incorporated 
in the contract, and are a source of protection 
to the producer in cases in which production 
changes result in increased costs. 


Prior to the policy of incorporating produc- 
tion specifications in training film contracts, it 
was frequently difficult to amend contracts up- 
ward. This was so because the contracts called 
for the production of a film on a certain subject, 


but lacked specific 


purported to cover. 


details of what the price 
It was, therefore, difficult 
to establish contractually that any increase in 
costs was due to a change in the content of the 
film and not to a mis-estimate on the part of 
the contractor. To remedy this situation, com- 
plete specifications similar to those previously 
referred to are now included in all training film 
contracts. Thus, when a producer’s costs are 
increased because of changes, that fact can be 
established more easily and facilitates amending 
the contract. 


When the proposal is received, it is then that 
the Procurement Section really starts to func- 
tion on all cylinders, so to speak. The cost 
breakdown is reviewed carefully to determine 
that the estimates of time for photography, 
editing, and similar items are not excessive, 
and to determine that the charges for various 
services and materials are likewise not excessive 
(the estimates of time, and other production 
details, are also reviewed by the cognizant pro- 
The estimates of film re- 
special 


duction personnel 


quirements receive attention, not so 
much because of the money involved (which 
usually represents a minor part of the total 
cost), but because film is a critical war material 
and the use of any more than is absolutely 
necessary is discouraged. After carefully con- 
sidering the proposals from various standpoints, 
a decision is made as to which producer will 


be awarded the project. 


Let us assume, then, that at this point the 
cost details and specifications have been re- 
viewed and the producer for the film has been 
selected. The next step is to request the Con- 
tracting Officer of the Bureau of Aeronautics to 
award a contract to the producer selected. Be- 
fore the contract is awarded, however, the re- 
quest—a special form setting forth the essential 
details of what is to be included in the contract 

must pass through certain other sections in 
the Bureau, each one forging a link in the 
chain of routine operations which leads from 
the contractor’s letter of proposal to the award- 
ing of the formal contract. 
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After the contraet has been awarded and 
the producer has commenced production, the 
Navy frequently requests production changes 
involving increases in cost. For example, the 
location at which photography is to take place 
may be changed; direct recording may be sub- 
stituted for off-stage narration; or the film may 
be lengthened; in fact, the changes that may 
take place are innumerable and their occur- 
rence can almost always be counted on. 

For purposes of expediency, the Navy Project 
Supervisor assigned to the project is given au- 
thority to authorize individual changes which 
involve a relatively small amount of money. 
More costly changes require approval by the 
Bureau. After completion of the film the pro- 
ducer may consolidate the costs of all of these 
authorized changes into one request for an 
amendment to the contract. 


Training film contracts, as currently drafted, 
also provide for increasing the price of a con- 
tract for additional costs resulting from causes 
beyond the control of the contractor. Chief of 
these causes is “stand-by” time due to adverse 
weather conditions and unavailability of naval 
personnel or equipment. 

In many instances the final costs of produc- 
tion are less than the contract price due either 
to production changes requested by the Navy or 


to unexpected economies in production. In 
those cases, the contract price is redetermined 
and reduced accordingly. In some contracts, 


such price redeterminations are specifically pro- 
vided for by an appropriate clause. However, 
even though the clause may not be included 
in a contract, there is, nevertheless, a tacit 
understanding between producers and the Navy 
that the price is subject to reduction. 


Thus, it can be seen that the type of contract 
now in use has the quality of flexibility desirable 


and necessary in training film contracts, yet 
adequately protects the Navy’s interests. In 
effect, the Navy says to the producer, “We agree 
to pay you so many dollars for producing a film 
in accordance with the approved master script 
upon which your proposal was based. If we 
authorize you to make any changes which in- 
volve additional costs, the contract price will 
be increased accordingly, or if circumstances 
beyond your control necessitate additional ex- 
penditures, the contract price will likewise be 
increased. If, however, your actual cost exceeds 
the contract price because you estimated care- 
lessly or were inefficient, you will be paid the 
contract price only.” 


Evidenee of the effectiveness of the Procure- 
ment Section’s policies and procedures may be 
found in the results of audits of training film 
producers’ records. These audits are conducted 
by the Navy Supervisory Cost Inspectors of the 
various Naval Districts. Such audits have re- 
vealed that the majority of the firms producing 
films for the Navy are earning what the Navy 
considers a reasonable profit. In the few cases 
in which the profits earned exceeded what is 
considered a reasonable rate, the causes were 
found to be due primarily to differences be- 
tween the Navy’s and the contractor’s methods 
of computing costs. 


In mentioning cost audits and records, it is 
of interest to note that the Navy has in its files 
many letters from producers expressing appre- 
ciation for the part the Procurement Section 
has played in impressing upon them the neces- 
sity for, and desirability of, appropriate cost 
records. Many producers who had previously 
failed to recognize the value of adequate cost 
records are now “sold” on their indispensability. 


Officers of the Procurement [Turn to page 84 
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OME 40,000 prints ol 
monthly are borne by courier, by train, by 


training films 


ship, and by plane to Navy personnel 
everywhere Prints of new productions and 
reprints of other productions move in a con- 
tinuous stream to training centers ashore and 
afloat An advance base is established, a new 
air strip is prepared—films arrive promptly on 
This is one responsibility of film 
T he other 
starts back in Washington, long before finished 


the scene 
distribution—getting the film there 
prints are in the shipping cases [his second 
responsibility involves the phases of preparing 
distribution lists, ordering prints, and maintain- 
ing printing schedules 


The distribution function starts before 
a Navy picture is produced. In fact, it begins 
with the consideration of questions during the 
early planning stages of production. For whom 
is this film intended? What is the size of the 


) 


audience The answers provide new questions 
in turn, questions Distribution must answer, 
such as, how many prints will be made and 
where they will be sent 

Hundreds of Navy films are in various stages 
of production In some months close to one 
hundred motion pictures and film strips are 
completed, approved officially, and turned over 
to Distribution Hence, coordination of re- 
quirements are important if distribution is to 
be done effectively and with dispatch. Perhaps 
a glimpse of the film distribution organization 
in the Navy may best show the pattern 

The Bureau of Aeronautics is charged with 
the responsibility of supplying prints of training 
films. Centered in this bureau are the func- 
tions of obtaining and coordinating distribution 
lists, ordering prints and sending them to thei 
destination. However, the Requesting Author- 
ity, that is, the bureau, activity, or command, 
which initiates a request for the production of 
a film, simultaneously prepares and forwards 
a request for the distribution of required prints. 
Some of these initial distribution needs are 
served directly. For aviation films, distribu- 
tion lists are prepared and submitted by the 
Distribution Unit in the office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. All remaining film requests 
for distribution, in volume the largest group, 
are prepared or screened by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel before being presented to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics 

The organization within this bureau which 
receives the lists is the Distribution Section in 
the Training Film and Motion Picture Branch 
After lists are coordinated, print orders are de- 


Distributions Double Duty 


by Ernest Martin. Lt.. USNR 


termined and placed according to priorities 
assigned and schedules in the film laboratories. 
Shipping is then made from one of the centers 
established in Washington, New York, and Hol- 
lywood. 

The destinations to which training films are 
sent also follow a pattern. Distribution is ac- 
complished, in part by providing prints directly 
to selected schools, training centers or ships, 
and, in part, by providing prints to film li- 
braries. Experienced officers in the film libraries 
then are given the responsibility of distribution 
in their area or district. 

Training Film Libraries have been estab- 
lished in each Naval District, at important 
Naval Air Stations and at strategic locations 
overseas. The Bureau of Naval Personnel, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Commandant, 
Marine Corps and the Commandant, Coast 
Guard have cognizance over the existing train- 
ing film libraries, each providing films and 
services as needed. It is of interest to observe 
that already a film library is operating in 
Guam, and it is not unlikely that new libraries 
will be established farther to the West. These 
libraries serve in the dual capacity of deposi- 
tories for needed films and purveyors of film 
services. The advantages derived from their 
ready accessibility to the personnel served are 
self-evident. 

As has been seen distribution lists of films 
are prepared by specialized units and are co- 
ordinated by the Bureau of Aeronautics. It 


may be of interest to follow a typical new Navy 
production from the day it is officially approved 
and accepted by appropriate authorities to the 





day it arrives in the shiny new film can at 
Pearl Harbor. 

A film on Submarine Torpedoes was com- 
pleted on December 29, 1944. Several days 
later it was reviewed by officers charged with 
the responsibility of distribution to training 
schools. Actually, information had been sent 
to all film libraries while the film was in pro- 
duction listing the subject matter, the objectives 
and other pertinent data. The libraries had, in 
turn, furnished estimates of the number of 
prints required in their districts or areas. After 
review of the completed film, field estimates 
were combined with additional specific require- 
ments provided by the bureau which orig- 
inally requested the production. An initial dis- 
tribution list was prepared by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel and forwarded to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics where it arrived on January 8, 
1945. The same day, the list was screened, the 
number of reserve prints required was deter- 
mined, and an order was placed with the film 
laboratory. While the distribution list was be- 
ing prepared, the producing company had been 
advised by mail that the production had been 
officially approved and was directed to forward 
the negative to the laboratory. The negative 
and the film order arrived within 48 hours of 
each other, and printing began on the assigned 
priority. By February 6, all the prints were 
shipped, and on the 26th, twenty days later, 
the assigned prints arrived at Pearl Harbor. 


Initial distribution of new Navy train- 
ing films represents only a small part of the 
functions in Distribution. Larger volume in 
prints is reflected in reprints required for the 
growing Navy as well as in prints of many films 
not produced by the Navy but adaptable to the 
training program. Over 7,000 subjects are be- 
ing distributed, of which one-half were pro- 
duced by the Navy itself. Films produced by 
other armed services, government agencies. 
commercial sources, and others have been used 
when the subject matter was found appropriate. 
The attendant economies in production and 
avoidance of duplication are obvious. The wide 
use of these films is indicated by the fact that 
10 per cent of all prints being distributed are 
in this group. 

What has Distribution done, and where are 
all the training films going? Certainly these 
are pertinent questions and the answers are in- 
teresting. Since December, 1941, more than 
1,300,000 prints have been supplied to the 
Naval Establishment afloat and ashore. These 
prints are, for the most part, 16 millimeter 
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This Business Sereen Color Pictorial 


Shows Where Navy Films Are Distributed 


sound motion pictures. Films in 35 millimeter 
have been distributed in extremely limited 
numbers, for the advantages of 16 millimeter 
motion pictures were early realized. A sub- 
stantial majority of the films are black and 
white. Color films have been produced and 
prints distributed, but numerically this group 
has been limited to less than 10 per cent of 
distributions made. 

In the early months of the war, the ma- 
jority of training films were being sent to shore 
bases in the United States. The audience was 
in the training centers and facilities were lim- 
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ited aboard ships. Developments of the past 
year have caused a complete reversal. Today 
almost 75 per cent of completed films are pro- 
vided to forces afloat and advance bases, and 25 
per cent go to shore establishments in the 
United States. 

Distribution does its duty as a part of the 
training film program. The detailed story of 
its role must await another day—when othe1 
stories may be told. Meanwhile, another month 
passes and again thousands of prints of training 
films are borne by courier, by train, by ship, by 
plane to Navy personnel everywhere. 
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IN A TRAINE 


ACED with the urgent necessity of train- 


ing many thousands of fighting men as 
effectively as possible within a short space 
United States Navy 
turned to training aids 


The Navy 


teaching tools. It was aware of the excellent 


of time, the inevitably 


recognized the value of these 
results that had been obtained with training 
films and other audio-visual aids in public edu- 
cation; and it knew that, with them, students 
learned more, learned faster, understood better 
what they learned, and remembered longer. 


Expectations Justified. 
have amply justified the Navy’s expectations by 


[raining aids 
becoming a distinguishing characteristic of its 
In every Navy classroom and 
in every phase of Naval 
training aids are on the job 


training program 
on every Navy vessel 
instruction 

They have undergone tremendous research 
and development under the impetus of war, 


G PROGRAM 


and have come to include virtually everything 
that can help to make the facts, methods and 
machines of war more real and more meaning- 





ful to men whose lives and safety depend on 
“know-how.” 

mechanical 
devices simulate with utter realism the plane in 
flight or the ship underway. Models, mockups 
and three-dimensional aids of almost infinite 


Intricate and truly marvelous 


variety help to teach communications, gunnery, 
amphibious warfare, ship and plane recogni- 
tion, and virtually every other subject in Navy 
curricula. Charts, posters and other non-pho- 
tographics contribute similarly to all phases of 
the total training job. 

Training films were, of course, the foundation 
of the training aids program at its inception, 
and have continued to be a major part of it. 
Accompanying articles in this issue of Business 
ScREEN present from various viewpoints the 
story of Navy training film production and the 


by Dixon L. MacQuiddy, Lt., USNR 


technical aspects of distribution. It is the pur- 
pose here to extend this story with further in- 
formation on distribution, and to explain what 
has been done and is being done about training 
film utilization and evaluation. 

In the early stages of the Navy’s training film 
program, emphasis was given to procurement 
and production. The demand for films was 
urgent, and immediate needs had to be met. 
Every effort was directed toward drawing to- 
gether all appropriate films available from out- 
side sources, producing others in greatest de- 
mand, and _ procuring projection equipment 
wherever it could be found. As production 
climbed, however, and films came into quite 
general use, problems of distribution and utili- 
zation became apparent. 


Problems Developed. What were some 
of these problems? 

1. Prints were generally being issued on a 
permanent basis to activities in need of them. 
A temporary loan and re-distribution system 
was needed to spread available films over a 
wider area of use. 

2. Too many instructors were having too 
much difficulty in getting films when they 
needed them most. This was particularly true 
of forces afloat, and of training activities at 
advance bases. Distribution machinery needed 
oiling. Sources of supply had to be decentral- 
ized and moved nearer to points of demand. 

3. Too many instructors misunderstood the 
functions and potentialities of training films and 
other aids, and had little or no knowledge of 
correct utilization techniques. Over-enthusiasm 
led some to expect too much from films and not 
enough from themselves. Others failed to grasp 
the importance of this “new-fangled” teaching 
device and employed it haphazardly or not at 
all. This situation was understandable in view 
of the fact that Navy instructors had been 
drawn from all walks of life. 

4. Evaluation of films available from com- 
mercial sources, and the procurement of these 
films for Navy use was inadequate and needed 
to be set up on a continuous and systematic 
basis. 

5. No system had yet been inaugurated for 
the continuous evaluation and up-grading of 
distribution methods and utilization techniques. 





Ts @ 
help from the fellows.” The executive officer of a fleet 
destroyer expresses appreciation for help from a 
Recognition Officer during a conference. 


ALWAYS A PLEASURE TO GET SOME 
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AROUND A DESTROYER WARDROOM MESS 
TABLE, A UTILIZATION OFFICER CONFERS 
with division heads. This procedure is generally fol- 
lowed after the conference with the “exec.” 


CREW’S MESS COMPARTMENT ABOARD DE- 
stroyer X is the classroom. With a Training Aids Guide 
as a help to better instruction, a ship’s officer tells 
crew, of salient points to look for in film. 
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Lack of such a system meant not only the 
existence but also the perpetuation of error and 
inefficiency. It also resulted in failure to rec- 
ognize and to spread the benefits achieved 
through local initiative and ingenuity. 

These were problems that might be expected 
to develop in any expanding training film pro- 
gram. Their development in the Navy followed 
the pattern that had become familiar in the 
civilian field. Certain aspects of the Navy’s 
experience were, however, unique and should 
be noted. The urgency of war telescoped the 
development process and brought these prob- 
lems to a head within a few short months. 
The same urgency dictated a speedy solution. 
Further, all of these problems were greatly 
accentuated and magnified by the sheer size 
and complexity of the Naval training structure. 
On the other hand, their solution was facili- 
tated by virtue of the authority and the funds 
available. 


Training Aids Division Established 
@ The framework for a well-rounded and fully- 
coordinated training aids program was erected 
in mid-1942 with creation of the Training Aids 
Division within the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
This Bureau has cognizance over most Naval 
instruction, principal exception being naval air 
training which is the responsibility of the Dep- 
uty Chief of Naval Operations (Air.) The new 
division was charged with responsibility for the 
full direction of training film distribution, utili- 
zation and evaluation. 


Production and Distribution Section includes 
the Production, Distribution, and Recognition 
Aids Units, and is responsible for providing the 
Navy with essential training aids of all types 
and of the most effective and advanced nature. 
It procures such aids from appropriate sources 
within and outside the Navy, arranges for their 
evaluation and adoption, and distributes them 
to Navy training activities ashore and afloat. It 
provides for their maintenance, and re-distrib- 
utes operating surpluses as they occur. Through 
its Training Aids Development Center in New 
York, synthetic training devices, charts, posters, 
manuals and models are designed and devel- 
oped for high priority training subjects. Instruc- 
tional sound recordings are produced with the 
collaboration of Navy technicians and leading 
radio network personnel. 

This Section also maintains liaison with the 
Army, other armed services of the United Na- 
tions, and other governmental and commercial 
sources in the production and distribution of 
training aids. In connection with the distribu- 
tion of training aids and equipment of all types 
to naval activities all over the world, it super- 
vises two Distribution Depots and approxi- 
twenty-four distribution and mainte- 
nance units located at major naval operating 
bases in the United States and overseas. 

The Training Aids Division is divided into 
four sections, three of which are concerned with 
training films. Let us first examine these sec- 
tions and their functions. We shall then con- 
sider the Division’s agencies in the field and, 
finally, turn to the organization in operation as 
a whole. 


mately 


Utilization and Evaluation Section procures 
officers to serve as utilization specialists who are 
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assigned to naval districts and fleet operational 
areas throughout the world. Through district 
authorities, it exercises supervision over these 
officers and coordinates their activities. It pre- 
pares and publishes training aids utilization ma- 
terials of various types for Navy instructors, and 
gathers and disseminates information on new 
training aids and improved utilization tech- 
niques. 

This section conducts a continuous program 
of evaluation to determine the effectiveness of 
training films and to recommend changes or 
improvements both in film content and in meth- 
ods of distribution or use. Its function is a 
practical one, not merely to gather statistics, but 
to assemble concrete evidence on which the up- 
grading of film and instructor performance can 
be achieved. 


Training Bulletin Section publishes a maga- 
zine (Training Bulletin) for the dissemination 
of training information, advice, and inspiration 
to Navy instructors. It gives considerable space 
to illustrated previews of new training films, 


and to descriptions of new aids and techniques. 
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TRAINING AIDS 


It is a valuable device for keeping training aids 
officers and instructors well-informed on mat- 
ters of general interest regarding training films. 


TAD Agencies in Field 


* The field organization consists of approxi- 
mately 120 Training Aids Officers, assisted by 
enlisted personnel, operating in and from Train- 
ing Aids Sections and Libraries. The distine- 
tion between “Section” and “Library” is one of 
There is 
one Training Aids Section in each naval district 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, and one Training Aids Library in each 
overseas naval district. A Library is also main- 


official terminology, not of function. 


tained in each major area of fleet activity. 

Each Section or Library, with one exception, 
has at least two Training Aids Officers. One 
specializes in distribution, the other in utiliza- 
tion, since these are considered as distinctive 
functions requiring different backgrounds of 
training and experience. 

Training aids officers and their enlisted as- 
sistants are under the direct command of the 
Director of Training in their district. He, in 





Training aids officers 
serve ships... 


® Training aids are obtained from 
Training Aids Sections which are 
located in all Naval Districts and at 
many advance bases. 


© Training aids officers visit all ships 
and render technical advisory service 
on efficient use, supply. cataloging, and 


stowage of training aids 
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Posters and charts like this also help visualize the 
Navy's immense training job. 
turn, is under the command of the Naval Dis- 
When 
[raining Aids 
Officers and assisting personnel are answerable 
only to their District superior officers. All direc- 
tives and requests, as well as all supplies and 
equipment, from the Training Aids Division go 
through the District chain of command and are 
subject to the approval or acceptance of the 
Commandant and the Director of 
Ihe Bureau of Naval 
formulates basic training policies and regula- 
establishes and 


trict Commandant (or fleet equivalent 


assigned to Sections or Libraries, 


[raining 
Personnel, however, 


tions, discontinues 


training 
schools and Sections or Libraries, and assigns 


or transfers personnel 
Areas, Services. Personnel Vary 
® Areas served vary widely in size as well as in 


They 


vary accordingly in the number of training aids 


the number and types of activities served 


personnel and in the extent and types of serv- 


ices rendered. There may be anywhere from 


two to ten Training Aids Officers, then, at- 





VITAL TO FILM MAINTENANCE, REWINDING 
and checking film is a full time duty for one of the 
WAVES. With scores of films coming in each day from 
dozens of ships and activities, one WAVE seaman is 
kept busy. rewinding. checking and cleaning film. 
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tached to a Section, serving activities spread 
over areas ranging from a few to thousands of 
square miles. To cover these vast distances 
adequately, it has been necessary for many 
Sections to establish Sub-Libraries, particularly 
in port where 


areas must be 


training aids 
readily available to naval vessels. 
Services demanded by some individual train- 
ing centers are such as to require a Training 
Aids Officer on a permanent basis. In these 
instances, officers are attached directly to the 
centers; but, though subject to the orders of 
the local Commanding Officer, they 
representatives of the district Section. 
Each Aids Library 
maintains a stock of training films, projectors, 
spare parts, 


remain 


rraining Section and 


utilization publications, graphic 
and three-dimensional aids, and other materials 
or equipment geared to the needs of the area 
served. 


The Training Film Cyele 

It is within the framework just outlined that 
an effective system of training film distribution 
has been set up. Let us see how this system 
operates by tracing a film from producer to 
consumer and, in so doing, observe the func- 
tions and working relationship of the compo- 
nent parts. 

1. A training film has been produced. Only 
a few prints have been made. 

2. While in production, an advance descrip- 
tion of the film has been released in Training 
Aids Digest so that Sections and Libraries may 
indicate requirements. 

Training Aids Digest is a multilithed booklet 
distributed by the Training Aids Division semi- 
monthly to Training Aids Sections and Libraries. 
It is a means of supplying the Sections and Li- 
braries regularly and frequently with up-to-date 
information on new policies and procedures, and 
on new films, guides and other aids available. 

3. When production is completed, the Pro- 
duction and Distribution Section receives and 
screens the first print for evaluation by appro- 
priate authorities. 

+. The Joint Board of Review examines the 
film in the light of the various curricula and 
recommends initial distribution of prints to 

specified activities. At this time, the film is 
written into the appropriate standard curricu- 
lum. 

The Joint Board of Review is a group of offi- 


cers representing the various divisions of the 





SCREWS WORKING LOOSE CAN TEAR UP THE 
moving parts of a machine. An electrician’s mate in- 
structs two operators of Destroyer X in minor repairs 
of projectors at Training Aids Section repair shop. 


lraining Activity, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
and functioning in an advisory capacity for the 
Director of Training. Their chief responsibility 
is to evaluate new Navy training films, write 
them into appropriate curricula, and recommend 
initial distribution to training activities. Other 
duties include: 1) evaluating non-Navy training 
films and recommending procurement and dis- 
tribution in accordance with Navy requirements, 

considering requests for training film produc- 
tion in terms of curricular needs and, through 
the Director of 


authorities, (3 


Training, advising producing 
assigning existing training films 
and other aids to curricula in preparation ot 


under revision. 

9. The Production and Distribution Section 
considers the Board’s recommendations, obtains 
approval of the Director, Training Aids Divi- 
sion, for a final distri- 
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distribution obtain additional prints as required. 

8. In general, Training Aids Sections and 
Libraries submit bi-monthly orders for print 
needs not covered in original distributions. 
They may, however, submit emergency orders 
at any time to the Production and Distribution 
Section. 

It may be asked why Training Aids Sections 
and Libraries are by-passed in the sending of 
prints directly to activities. The answer is that 
the curricula of these activities indicate a need 
for the film. This procedure gets the film to 
them in minimum time and saves unnecessary 





TRAINING FILMS LAST ONLY SO LONG AS 
trained personnel handle them properly. Because maxi- 
mum use is required of the ship’s limited supply, the 
men who run projectors must be thoroughly trained. 
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Typical issues of the Training Aids Guides 


effort on the part of overworked Training Aids 
Officers. 


Putting Training Films to Work 

The training film cycle is, of course, incom- 
plete until the film is utilized properly in the 
classroom or aboard ship, and until—when it 
has fulfilled its purpose—it is re-distributed or 
declared obsolete and withdrawn from circula- 
tion. Bringing of this cycle to completion is the 
job of Training Aids Officers, drawing fully 
upon the resources of the Training Aids Divi- 
sion to satisfy the requirements of Navy in- 
structors in obtaining maximum value from 
training films. 

Projection equipment is a primary require- 
ment. Shore training activities obtain projec- 
tors, screens and other equipment from the 
Sections or Libraries on loan or permanent 
custody in accordance with need. Each ship, 
depending on its size and class, has a standard 
allowance of projection equipment. Usually 
this is put aboard as construction is completed. 

Trained projectionists is another vital need. 
Effective film utilization demands that the me- 
chanics of projection be smooth and unobtru- 
sive and that failure of equipment be held at a 
minimum. All Sections and Libraries provide 
extensive. service in training officers and en- 
listed men as projectionists. More than 400 pro- 
jectionists are trained monthly throughout the 
Navy, a yearly total of approximately 5,000. A 
training manual is now in preparation by the 
Training Aids Division to improve, standardize, 
and extend projectionist training. 

Advice to instructors on training films avail- 
able, proper utilization techniques, problems of 
film stowage and related matters is a key in- 
gredient of the training aids program. 

Visits to training activities ashore and to 
ships in port comprise the major activity of 


The Navy Manual “More Learn‘ng in Less Time” 
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Training Aids Officers. During such visits the 
Training Aids Officer contacts the Training 
Officer (officer directing training in an activity 
or aboard ship), discusses his training problems 
with him and helps him to select suitable films 
and other aids. He provides him with training 
aids literature, arranges previews of films for 
him and his instructors, helps him work out 
problems of stowage, and offers any other as- 
sistance needed in working out and implement- 
ing a training program that makes full and 
effective use of training films and other aids. 
Upon the advice of the training officer, he 
then contacts individual instructors, helps work 





Training Aids Aboard Ships helps speed training 


out their specific utilization problems, gives 
demonstrations on the proper use of films, and 
offers any other assistance required. Special 
classes are also conducted in Sections or Li- 
braries on effective methods of film utilization. 
These are available to all instructors. 

Every effort is made to provide new ships 
with a complete service—equipment, projec- 
tionists, films, utilization advice—before they 
are sent into active duty. Wherever possible, 
therefore, Training Aids Officers service ships 
as soon as they are fitted and staffed. Ships are 
in greatest need of such help at this time. 
Once in action, it may be many months before 
they are again in a port where such assistance 
is available. 

Training aids publications are prepared and 
distributed by the Training Aids Division to aid 
its officers in the field. Unfortunately, there 
are not nearly enough of these officers to go 
around. The average number of shore activities 
now serviced per Training Aids Officer is ap- 
proximately eighty. Each officer assigned to 
forces afloat is servicing an average of fifty ships 
per month, the total running to 1,600 ships per 
month. One Training Aids Officer who has 
just completed a 16 months’ tour of overseas 
duty reports having covered 50,000 miles by air 
during that period. Publications of various 
types help to cut down the discrepancy between 
the demand for help and the trained men to 
supply it. 

The manual for projectionists, previously 
mentioned, is one of these publications. When 
available, it will provide in handy form the 
information needed by officers or enlisted men 
to set up, operate, and make minor repairs and 
adjustments to projection equipment. Through 
standardization, it will eliminate confusion. 


With its help, Training Aids Officers can turn 
out more and better projectionists with less ex- 
penditure of time and effort. 

Training Aids Guides, a continuing series of 
publications, are designed for use by individual 
instructors and serve two basic purposes: (1 
to establish an effective pattern for the utiliza- 
tion of films, and (2) to provide on specific 
films the data needed by instructors to use those 
films effectively. Each guide contains, in addi- 
tion to technical data on the film or closely 
related series of films concerned, the major 
points-to-look for, a series of test questions for 
presentation to students, and suggestions on 
what to do before and after the film has been 
shown. 

Well over two million guides on more than 
two hundred training films have been distrib- 
uted. 

To facilitate the aesting of students on film 
content, and for general testing purposes, a 
test answer card has been developed and dis- 
tributed by the hundreds of thousands. Ex- 
tremely simple in form, it is a 3”x8” card with 
the usual spaces for name and date, plus 40 
numbers listed in order. Alongside each num- 
ber are the five letters A, B, C, D, and E 
Students may indicate their responses to test 
questions by marking or punching appropriate 
letters. Use of the card requires only that test 
items be prepared in a manner permitting re- 
sponse through a standard series of symbols 
Training Aids Guides test items are of this type. 

The “Evaluation Digest,” developed recently, 
is similar in size and appearance to the Training 
Aids Guides and is also a continuing series of 
publications. Each digest gives instructors and 
students an evaluative view of a series of films 
in a specialized subject area. Four have been 
produced to date, all in the field of basic elec- 
tricity. Each takes up a separate phase of the 
subject—such as “Electrostatics and Current 
Electricity,” or “Magnetism and Electro-Mag- 
netism’”—which constitutes a course within this 
particular curriculum. It outlines the topics in- 
cluded in that course, [Turn to page 88] 





BUSIEST PERSONNEL IN THE SECTION ARE 
the storekeepers in the shipping department. In the 
last quarter of 1944, the shippers handled a total vol- 
ume of 20,966 separate film prints. 
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HERE was nothing you could put your 
finger on; no order, no despatch, no cov- 
ert-mouthed scuttlebutt to the effect: 
“Something’s up We'll be hitting another 
beach in a few days.” Yet men in Quonset 
and Dallas huts in every area on the advanced 
base island, crews of each warship moored in 
the palm-fringed harbor, possessed a series of 
curious and almost infallible oracles which 
warned them of the imminence of one more 
assault “jump-off” needed to forge along the 
watery road to Tokyo. 
The oracles? Believe it or not: U.S. Navy 
Training Films! 


Many of these training films were produced 



































from the ] stauds to the Lab 


The Story of the U. 8S. Naval Photographie Science Laboratory by Charles Marquis Warren, Lt... USNR 


perhaps six months or a year ago by the U. S. 
Naval Photographic Division’s Photographic 
Science Laboratory. How do the films accu- 
rately predict within a week or less the actual 
day of an invasion? As remarkable as the 
Photo Science Lab is in many ways, it isn’t 
omniscient, its officers and men aren’t “in” on 
Navy invasion plans a year before the actual 
assault. 


Take a look: 


The answer? 


All over the island the showings of Navy 
training films have been stepped up and are 
playing to packed audiences. Men who haven't 
evinced any concerted interest in training since 
they left boot camp are suddenly intensely hun- 
gry for films that teach them to recognize their 
enemy, his uniform, his habits, his methods of 
fighting. On the foredecks of the warships 
nightly screenings are pounding home aircraft 
and warship identification to silent, receptive 
Australians and New Zealand- 
ers have borrowed the latest films on establish- 
ing beachhead communications. Even the fly- 
ers have become serious, viewing and reviewing 
films that instruct a downed pilot how to sur- 
vive in the jungle. 


gunnery crews. 


Those are the oracles. When Betty Grable 
and Alan Ladd give way to animated diagrams 
and close ups of rocket-launchers, when the au- 
thoritative voice of the Narrator carries more 
weight than the dusky warbling of 


Dinah Shore 
“Something’s up. 


it’s fairly safe to assume: 
Something big.” 
Men become increasingly interested 

all manners of preserving their well-be- 
ing when the smell of potential death 
is in the air. So chalk up one more 
claim the Navy can make for its audio- 


visuals. Nostradamus had nothing 


on Navy training films as a prognosticator. 

And during this accelerated projection activ- 
ity the projectionists aren’t the only photo- 
graphic personnel galvanized into action. Aerial 
photographers of VD and VJ squadrons, photo 
units aboard the larger warships, and combat 
camera crews in the island based Quonset labs 
are busy cleaning and repairing motion picture 
and still cameras and lenses, checking batteries 
and spring drives, filters, tripods, and crating 
thousands of feet of film raw stock received 
from the States. 

These are the crews that will cover the land- 
ing, secure the pre-assault and combat footage 
that will present classified graphic reports of 
the operation to the Navy Department, and, 
later, nonclassified newsreels to the public. 

But upon special occasions an additional 
camera party will be found just as industriously 
on the job. This is one of the occasions and 
the additional unit, consisting of an officer, two 
chief photographers’ mates and several Photo- 
Thirds as assistants, represents the culmination 
of a Bureau of Supplies and Accounts request 
forwarded less than a month ago to the Train- 
ing Film and Motion Picture Branch, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, for a training film dealing with 
a specific problem in an amphibious assault 
operation. Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch assigned the making of this film to the 
Navy’s Photographic Science Laboratory, which 
in turn designated one of its crews operating 
in the South Pacific to handle the job. 


The PSL erew differs from the perma- 
nently attached South Pacific camera units only 
in the subject its coverage will stress. It will 
undergo any risks the other crews are subjected 
to. It will buck the atmospheric nemeses of all 
South Pacific photography, namely: The fero- 


cious glare of sun on water and coral that 
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forces a cameraman to “stop down” the dia- 
phragm in fear of overexposing until he has 
underexposed his subject, the inexplicable and 
omnipresent tropical mist, invisible to the naked 
eye, that renders meter readings worthless and 
the use of filters a menace, and the possibility 
of a piece of shrapnel shattering a camera, or 
cameraman, or a cameraman’s nerve. 

But where the regular camera units will be 
shooting “wild”—that is, catching shots of every 
phase of the battle—the PSL unit will be shoot- 
ing strictly according to a script jointly precon- 
ceived by the Training Film and Motion Pic- 
ture Branch and PSL, and concentrating exclu- 
sively on the subject with which the prospective 
training film is concerned. 

In this case, say, the subject is the problem of 
getting supplies as quickly as possible to the 
assault forces in order that they may stabilize 
their beachhead. Is it better to send the sup- 
plies in with the second wave, the third, the 
| sixth? Will the crates bear up under the neces- 
sarily rough handling they will receive? Will 
salt water or sand affect their contents when 
they are dumped upon the beach? Those are 
the items the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
wants to know Motion pictures will 
answer these questions more accurately than 
thousands of words written in official reports. 


about. 





Subsequently. when H-Hour arrives and 
the landing craft streak for the sandy beach, 


r the PSL unit is on hand. One cameraman goes 
in with the initial wave and—if the situation 
permits—sets up his camera on the beach and 

photographs the supplies as they are moved in 
n aboard later waves and unloaded ashore. The 
i other cameraman accompanies the wave bear- 
| 


ing the supplies, photographing the unloading 
in “reverse angle.” 

| The PSL officer has selected angles, prear- 
ranged all continuities of Medium and Close 
Shots in a briefing session with his crew the 
night 


closely 


before. This continuity is followed as 
as possible without benefit of stable 
{ camera mounts, synthetic lighting or a knowl- 
edge of where Japanese shells and bullets will 
strike. 

This landing appears at first to have caught 
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the Japanese by surprise. Sporadic shelling 
raises water spouts among the craft of the first 
wave, but it reaches shore with little loss and 
the assault forces run across the beach, scale 
the rocky cliffs and push in to the edge of the 
jungle. The PSL photographer accompanying 
this wave loses no time setting up in a hastily 
scratched-out foxhole on the beach, getting his 
F-stop, his focus, sliding in a neutral density 
filter, ducking a 25 cal. spray of bullets, swing- 
ing his camera toward the incoming second and 
third waves and “lettin’ her run”—pausing in- 
termittently to rack over his long and short 
lenses to vary his shots, and reload when neces- 


sary. 
If unexpeeted mishaps occur to the sup- 
plies—such as crates breaking when dumped 


upon the beach, or 


mortar or small arms fire is sustained 


damage resulting from 
the PSL 
cameramen are instructed to continue grinding. 
Such shots will prove invaluable instruction in 
precautions that must be taken by the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts on future landings. 
If, during the ruction of the landing, the cam- 
era runs out of film at (inevitably) the least 
propitious moment, all the cameraman can do 
is curse, reload and pray whatever he missed- 

good or bad—will occur again. And (inev- 
itably) it never does. 

Now the Jap artillery and mortars are be- 
ginning to find the range. Some of the “Elsies” 
in the second wave are beginning to disappear 
under the impact of direct hits. Some of these 
explosions the PSL cameraman will catch even 
though they may not be concentrating on the 
actual effect of shellfire or on any boats but the 
supply craft. These shots will later be cata- 
logued in PSL’s combat footage stock library. 

By the time the third wave is half way in, 
the exact range has been found 
takes a thorough belting. This is the supply 
wave and some of the ammunition and food 
stowed aboard the doggedly oncoming craft will 
never reach the beach. 

The PSL officer and second cameraman are 


and the wave 











Production activity on the sound stage at the 
Navy’s Photo Science Laboratory. 





The camera focuses on a scene from the Navy 
film on Deep Diving, showing ears-nose exam- 
ination. 


in this wave, both shooting hand-held cameras 
over the gunwales of an LCVP. Their shots 
will necessarily be “bouncy”, due to the motion 
of the craft in the open sea, and later reveal a 
disconnected continuity of shots, due to the con- 
centration of enemy fire (the urge to duck 
behind the protection of the LCVP’s bulkhead 


On location in Florida for a jungle sequence in a Navy training film. 
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Recording the commentary for a Navy train- 
ing film at PSL. 


a “take” 


bursts seventy-five feet 


in the middle of when a 75 mm. shell 


away is normal—even 
in a photographer) but the long shots will tell 
the story of the shelling the wave ran into and 
the close shots will depict to what extent the 
supplies stood up during the run and during 
the unloading 
Six hours after the initial assault wave hit 
the beach the PSL crew’s job is over. Although 
the fight to secure the island may still be going 
on farther inland, the PSL officer’s primary 
objective is now to get those cans containing 
the exposed negative (and silica jel or baked 
rice as a precaution against the emulsion-de- 
vouring climate) to a point where they may be 
forwarded via air express with a No. One pri- 
ority and under the supervision of an officer 
messenger to the Photo Science Lab, where the 
film will be processed, cut and assembled into 
a training film complete with dubbed in narra- 
tion, battle sound effects and appropriate music 
The PSL officer will forward 


can a detailed description of the 


as soon as he 


footage ob- 





Modern recording and film handling, rewinding and treating equip- 
ment at the Navy's Photo Science Laboratory studios. 
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tained as well as an account of his observation 
on the handling of the supplies and reports he 
has gotten from supply officers on the scene. 
These camera logs and reports reveal such find- 
ings as: Supplies dumped on the beach at low 
tide often cannot be removed until after the 
tide has come in, making it necessary to con- 
struct crates that will withstand the ravages of 
salt water; during the heat of battle men will 
disregard such labels as “handle with care” and 
sink their grapple hooks into all crates, some- 
times with damaging effect; a greater risk oi 
loss is incurred if food supplies are sent in with 
the wave that carries ammunition. 

Such 


approval by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 


on-the-spot observations will—upon 


counts and the Training Film and Motion Pic- 


ture Branch—be 


incorporated by PSL writers 





Production phase: the re-recording console 
at the Photo Science Laboratory. 


When the 
film is released and distributed to Supplies and 
Accounts 


in the final version of the script. 


civilian contractors 


working for S & A, it will not only contain a 


personnel and 


graphically exact report of the problems en- 
countered in maintaining an intact flow of sup- 
plies to the assault forces, but a solution to 
meet these problems devised by S & A and 
photographed and produced by the Photo- 
graphic Science Laboratory. 

The job of photographing the actual opera- 
tion in the South Pacific is only a part of the 


overall undertaking necessary to turn out a 










completed training film. Once the exposed 
negative reaches PSL it must go through many 
major stages before it is ready for release. These 
stages require the use of all of PSL’s photo- 
graphic facilities. 


These faeilities are considerable. No ma- 
jor studio in Hollywood can boast of newer or 
finer equipment than that of the Navy’s Photo 
Science Lab. The Lab’s sound recording fa- 
cilities, its background projection for process 
shots, and its optical printing equipment can- 
not be excelled by any commercial organization 
in the world. Its film library of Naval combat 
footage is the most complete stock library of its 
kind in existence. 

No one who has ever visited the bluntly mod- 
ernistic laboratory located on the Naval Air 
Station at Anacostia, can fail to be impressed 
with the variety of its amazing photographic 
Besides 


thousands of feet of combat film that comes 


scope. processing thousands upon 
flooding in daily from all theatres of war during 
major operations, the laboratory produces mo- 
tion pictures at such a rate as to reach the 
impressive total through January Ist, 1944, to 
January Ist, 1945, of 423 completed projects. 
These projects included 542,328 feet of 35 mm. 
cut negative, and 249,092 feet of 
negative. 


16 mm. cut 
And that, as the saying goes, “ain’t 
paper towels.” 

The subjects of the training films produced 
by the Laboratory run the gamut of variety, 
ranging from a series of instruction films on 
how to assemble and operate the world’s largest 
floating dry dock and a series photographed 
almost entirely under water which illustrates 
the correct procedures entailed in deep-sea div- 
ing—to such intricate and complicated subjects 
as the interpretation of radar, the operation of 
the latest airborne rockets, the construction of 
a Diesel engine, and the application of Pascal’s 
Law in hydraulics. 

There are approximately 800 Naval person- 
nel engaged directly and indirectly in making 
motion pictures at PSL, including 265 members 
of the WAVES. Most all of these are highly 
specialized technicians, directors, cameramen, 
writers, actors, animators, cutters, sound men, 


musicians, electricians, set-carpenters—all ex- 





Trial run: a new Navy training film gets an informal preview in 
PSL’s modern screening room facilities in Anacostia. 
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perts at the jobs they performed as civilians 
before the war. 

Does one of the training films now in produc- 
tion need an original musical score? The Mu- 
sic Section will compose and arrange the score, 
using the 85-piece Navy Symphony Orchestra 
for the final recording. Several of the original 
scores have been impressive enough to have 
been performed publicly as symphonic poems 
and orchestral suites, receiving enthusiastic ac- 
claim from public and critics. 

Will the film require animation? It always 
needs beginning and end titles which are the 
products of the Art and Animation Section, and 
many training films need animated diagrams 
and cartoons to assist in clarifying the subject’s 
live action. Live action photography ceases 
where the camera cannot go—at the threshold 
of darkness and inaccessibility. Animation can 
and does extend to the limit of human imagina- 
tion, exploring the outer boundaries of scien- 
tific perception. Animation makes it possible 
to see the workings of a muscle in a man’s body, 
to view as from the moon a number of great 
convoys converging simultaneously through the 
night from all corners of the earth, to observe 
a theory of electricity invisible to the camera 
and human eye. 


PSL’s Artand Animation Section is prob- 
ably as competent and talented as any in the 
world. Composed almost exclusively of former 
artists from the Nation’s best cartoon studios, 
it hasn’t yet run up against any intricate Navy 
technical problem of presentation that it 
couldn’t lick. From January to January of the 
last year this section produced a total of 67,131 
feet of screen footage, and that, to repeat the 
paraphrase, “ain’t rolls of wallpaper.” 

Does this particular training film call for 
elaborate production, “live sound,” trick or 
color photography, skilled professional acting? 

PSL’s sound stage takes no back seat to a 
stage of its size on the lot of any major com- 
mercial studio. On its 60’x100’ deck have been 
erected replicas of a South Pacific foxhole-dot- 
ted battlefield; the complicated interior of a 
Grumman Avenger torpedo plane; an exact 
reproduction of an entire communications com- 
partment aboard a warship, complete to the 
most detailed instrument; a cruiser’s bridge; a 
twelve-bed hospital ward, and adjoining hy- 
drotherapy room; a ten-room suburban home; 
and many reproductions of Navy ships, inven- 
tions, experiments and new equipment. On the 
steel catwalks thirty feet above the deck the 
most modern incandescent and high intensity 
arc units are available for every kind of special 
lighting effect. 

That exceptional equipment in process back- 
ground projecting machines, mentioned before, 
provides a moving background behind the live 
action, such as: authentic shots of Japanese 
warships rolling through a turbulent sea; enemy 
aircraft in action; actual sections of Manila 
Harbor and a part of the beach at Empress 
Augusta Bay, Bougainville during enemy occu- 
pation; an enemy artillery barrage. These 
backgrounds, projected with realistic clarity be- 
hind the action photographed on the stage, 
have caused Hollywood experts to voice their 
envy of the Navy’s process projection equip- 


ment many times over. [Turn to page 94 
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The U.S. Naval 
Photographic Services Depot 


by Fanning M. Hearon, Lt. Comdr.. USNR 


HE U. S. Naval Photographic Services 

Depot is the West Coast station of the 

Bureau of Aeronautic’s Photographic Divi- 
sion where training films are made. The Depot 
is staffed by eighty persons—officers, enlisted 
men and civilians—whose pre-war experience 
familiarized them with the many facets of mo- 
tion picture production. Writers, directors, 
project supervisors, cameramen, lay-out artists, 
projectionists, electricians and set-carpenters are 
available for all types of training film produc- 
tion. A procurement officer and assistants are 
there to negotiate for commercial production 
of new training film projects that are constantly 
received; an administrative department handles 
the Depot’s intricate and never-ceasing paper 
work, facilitating the liaison between requesting 
authorities, the Depot, and the Depot’s “home 
office”—the Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch of the Photographic Division in Wash- 
ington; a distribution department handles the 
shipping of training film release prints processed 
in Hollywood laboratories to naval activities on 
the West Coast as well as to the fleets in the 
Pacific. 

The Depot itself houses a_ well-equipped 
shooting stage; a still-photograph laboratory ; a 
special effects department where trick photog- 
raphy is done; two projection rooms where the 
previous day’s photography as well as com- 
pleted training films may be viewed and special 
approval screenings held; editorial rooms; and 


Shooting a survival film on the stage 


an art department, where many of the titles and 
lay-outs for animated sequences are devised. 


In general. the Depot handles two types of 
training films: indoctrination pictures of the 
dramatic type calling for large casts of experi- 
enced actors and extensive sets and shooting 
facilities; and the highly classified technical 
films concentrating on teaching the working 
principles of an intricate new weapon or device, 
or explaining the complex doctrines employed 
in aerial and amphibious warfare. 

For instance, the Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch forwards a request for a dra- 
matic film to inform young training pilots that 
if they choose bomber, torpedo or combat patrol 
planes, they will see just as much action and be 
just as important to the Navy’s flying fight as 
they will if they select fighter duty. This will 
be an indoctrination film—an “attitude-estab- 
lishing” picture. It calls for an all-out pro- 
duction—-since every young student pilot dreams 
of manning a fighter plane—and to convince 
him there is another and equally vital duty will 
call for a powerfully presented argument. 

If the Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch forwards no shooting script with its 
request, it is up to the Depot to assign a writer 
and a project supervisor to work with the tech- 
nical advisor on the immediate preparation of 
the script. Once the script is completed and 
approved, the Depot’s Procurement Officer sub- 


at the Photographic Services Depot. 
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A reasonable facsimile of a Jap officer does 


his bit for a Navy training film on interroga- 
tion on the Depot sound stage. 


mits the scrip to various regional studios and 
receives from them production proposals and 
estimates, which are turned into Naval Budget 
forms and forwarded to the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch for approval 

pon receiving this approval, shooting sched- 
ules are made out with the studio selected and 
the production started. At all times during 
production, the Depot's project supervisor for 
this picture will be on hand to provide liaison 
between the studio and the Navy, and to super- 
vise the production from the Navy’s point of 
view 


For the scenes depicting student pilots and 
their reactions to planes other than fighters, 
dramatic scenes calling for acting ability and 
“production” interiors and exteriors, the studio’s 
most suitable actors, a selected director, camera 
crews and appropriate sets are utilized. Perhaps 
some flying cadets are gathered in a Navy-style 
recreation room at an Intermediate flying school 
heatedly arguing the relative merits of fighter 
and torpedo planes ; or rescued pilots collected 
in a wardroom of an aircraft carrier in the 
South Pacific voice their thanks for the patrol 
bomber crew that daringly scoopt 1 them out ol 
the sea a hundred yards off the enemy shore 
Such scenes call for accurate reproductions of 


the interiors, and for acting ability that won't 


subject the picture to howls and hoots from 
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hardboiled Navy audiences in flying schools and 
South Pacific stations. The studio supplies the 
set reproductions, the professional acting, the 
direction and photography; the Depot furnishes 
advisors who watch out for Naval terminology 
errors or slips in the dialog, technical inac- 
curacies and violations of Naval security. 


Now. to obtain exterior scenes showing 
huge formations of bombing planes on their 
hazardous missions, torpedo and rescue planes 
in action—sequences that must graphically, dra- 
matically, and irrefutably prove the arguments 
of the cadets and pilots in the recreation room 
and wardroom— it is necessary to go to a site 
where such flying activities may be accurately 
reproduced, a naval training base. This is 


where the Depot’s Navy camera crews come in. 


raphy has been completed the film is edited 
at the commercial studio’s cutting laboratories. 
(When the Depot does its own editing it does 
it at a commercial laboratory qualified to 
handle classified film.) 

If there now arises need of a narrator with 
a firm yet familiar voice that will elicit recog- 
nition and respect from Navy audiences, such 
a person is requested through the Navy’s De- 
partment of Public Relations in Hollywood. The 
recording of the narration is made on the 
studio’s sound stage. 

The studio’s originally submitted budget in- 
cluded a musical score for the film, and the 
score, orchestra and recording are provided by 
the studio before the answer print is turned 
over to the Navy for approval. 

The film is now ready for distribution. It 





Navy and Marine Corps camera crews on location at San Luis Obispo, California. 


Generally these bases may be found within the 
continental limits of the United States, but 
upon occasion the Navy camera crews journey 
to the actual site of operations—the South Pa- 
cific. Being Navy, the crews are free to move 
among and photograph the naval activities, 
shooting in a short space of time operations it 
would take a civilian company a prohibitive 
period just to obtain permission to photo- 
graph—if the permission could be secured at 


all 
When both the Navy and the studio photog- 





will present a convincing argument to young 
pilots that all the action, all the glory of flying 
warfare isn’t found in the fighter squadrons 
alone. It argues with hard-hitting, realistic 
scenes backed up by a professional production 
and filled with all the “know how” that the 
Navy’s most competent technical advisers can 
provide. 

But, although these regional studio “feature” 
pictures are turned out at an impressive rate, 
the Depot’s major activity continues to be its 
own production of training films. During the 
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last year the Depot completed a total of 96 
pictures designed for training Naval personnel; 
26 of these films were produced entirely by the 
Depot itself. 

As an example of its efficiency in produc- 
tion, the Depot can point to one series in par- 
ticular: the Amphibious Warfare training series. 
When the emergency call came for a series of 
pictures dealing with all phases of amphibious 
attack, the Depot’s writers, directors, supervisors 
together with Marine Corps 
photographic units—picked up and moved at 
once to the various sites of the amphibious 
training operations, armed with nothing more 
than their equipment and the knowledge that 
the Navy needed the films in a hurry. 

Starting from scratch, the units had to learn 
the subjects sufficiently well to make authorita- 
tive films that would graphically and accurately 
teach other members of the service all that the 
Navy desired them to know about this tremen- 
dous phase of attack. Subjects ranged from the 
medical corps’ part in the assault, and complex 
uses of secret weapons, to the latest methods of 
landing troops, tanks, artillery and the newest 
devices of amphibious warfare known to man. 


and camera crews 





Editing a new Navy training motion picture 


The Depot and Marine units not only be- 
came authorities on the many subjects, they 
kept pace by photographing while they learned, 
made no mistakes, and beat the Navy’s emer- 
gency deadline. From the day the request was 
received to the day the final picture in the series 
was released, the units had turned out 31 pic- 
tures in exactly 31 weeks! 

But the Hollywood Services Depot isn’t tak- 
ing any bows for that particular feat. The 
Navy put out the call and the Depot came 
through. For this accomplishment the Navy 
bestowed its highest accolade: “Well done!” 
The Depot accepted it as an incentive to keep 
in there, and keep swinging. And that’s what 
the Depot's doing. 

x *k * 
Navy Films for 7th War Loan 

% Cooperation of the Navy’s Training Film 
and Motion Picture Branch with the Treasury 
Department during recent War Loan Drives is 
again evident during the present 7th War Loan. 
Eight 16mm _ sound films, including short 
subjects and “impact bulletins” were produced 
for nationwide 16mm showings to millions of 
Americans. Among the outstanding Navy films 
now showing are Mission Completed, This 
Could Be America, Midnight, Time For Sale, 
and Remember These Faces. 
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The Marines Get Action 
With Visual Training 


by Walter S. Bell, Captain, USMCR 


HE MARINES, with the help of the 

Navy and Army Air Force, have recently 

completed the conquest of Iwo Jima. This 
battle was the bloodiest fight in the history of 
the Marine Corps. The enemy had a number 
of factors in his favor; there had been plenty 
of time to fortify the island and good use was 
made of this time ; many emplacements were so 
skillfully constructed and camouflaged that they 
could not be located and 
reduced by either Naval 
fire or aerial attacks; 
bomb-proof tunnels were 
deep under ground; the 
beach with its shifting 
sands was far from ideal f 
as a landing beach and it 
was a physical impossibil- 


SEMPER 


ing regardless of whether he is cook, 
baker, truck driver, or a motion picture pro- 
jector operator. 
Boot Camp. 

training films. 


man 


Therefore, all men go through 
Here the Marine first 

He sees films on order 
drill, physical fitness, health and field sanita- 
tion, customs and courtesies of the service, care 
and maintenance of his rifle and other equip- 
ment, marksmanship, bayonet fighting, hand- 
to-hand 
knife, and 
hands, combat swimming, 


sees his 


close 


with 
bare 


combat 
FIDELIS club, 
and on the organization of 
the Marine Corps. 

An interesting sidelight 
about these that 
they may be either Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, Ma- 


films is 

















ity to dig a foxhole in the AT: rine Corps, or films pro- 
volcanic ash. i TF h, IS TT) duced by an ally or a com- 

However, in spite of TE ee = ; mercial concern. Because 
these and many other fac- i of the time element, it has 

. e ' , . . 
tors operating in the favor 8 Dh been impossible for the 
of the enemy the island is At Marine Corps to produce 
ro Lily af I 

ours. The Japanese had Ap” all the training films re- 
boasted that 100,000 men — | quired. Of course, Ma- 
would not be able to take WN S54 rines prefer to see films in 
Tarawa. They did not which the characters are 
make the same boast be- Marines, but since this 


fore Iwo Jima, but it is apparent that they 
thought the island adequately defended. Now 
they know differently. 

The point of this introduction is that the 
Marines have demonstrated their skill as fight- 
ing men. At Iwo Jima, Guam, Saipan, Ta- 
rawa, etc., the Marines were demonstrating that 
they were well trained, and that they had 
superb morale. 

The men in the Iwo Jima operation started 
their training about two years ago in what is 
known as “Boot Camp.” A characteristic of 
the Marine Corps is that every man is a fight- 


could not be accomplished, training films ap- 
plicable to Marine training were obtained from 
other armed services and sources, Therefore, 
it is not unusual to find a variety of training 
films in a Marine Corps training aids library. 

As “Boot” training nears completion, the men 
are shown a film entitled, The Classification of 
Marines. This film shows the great variety of 
tasks the Marines perform and prepares .the 
intelligent when the 
time arrives to decide the type of duty to which 
they may be assigned. 

Upon completion of “Boot” training the Ma- 


men to give assistance 


Marines advance from a beachhead at Iwo Jima: a scene from the Navy film Fury in the Pacific. 
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rines are assigned to either the Fleet Marine 
Force, Marine Aviation, or Sea School. Since 
the majority of the men go to the Fleet Marine 
Force, the training in that branch of the Corps 
will be the subject for further consideration. 
[The men selected for duty with the Fleet 
Marine Force will be transferred to a Marine 
Training Command or Center Here they will 
study such military specialities as Engineering, 
Artillery, Communications, Supply, Advanced 
Infantry Training, Motor Transportation, Ord- 
nance, Armored Vehicles, Cooking and Baking, 
et Practically every subject that is taught in 
high school and college from typing to physics 
has a counterpart in the training given in the 
training commands Many sources of educa- 
tional, commercial, and military films have been 
examined to locate the required training films 
The number of showings per month in these 
training centers runs into the thousands and 
it is now an accepted fact that the use of films 
has and is still making a major contribution 
in improving th 


training of specialists. In 


some fields, such as communications, the sub- 
ject) matte! has become so complex that it 
would be almost impossible to teach it in the 
available time without training films and other 
training aids 

Upon completion of specialist training the 
Marine is given a permanent assignment to a 
combat organization. Here training continues 


Marine 


Corps. In his combat organization the indi- 


In fact training never ends in the 


vidual Marine must learn to coordinate his spe- 
cialty with all the other specialties necessary in 
modern combat. His training is in the form of 
participation in field problems, maneuvers, and 
practice landings. More training films are used 
to show him how his work correlates with that 
Also his “Boot” training and 


specialist training are 


of his teammates 
reviewed as necessary 
Films are very useful for such refresher training 

When a Marine combat organization com- 
pletes its basic training, it moves overseas and 
prepares to take part in an operation. Am- 
phibious operations are the Marine Corps’ spe- 
cialty and are the most complex of all military 
or naval operations. Perfect coordination be- 
tween naval, land and air forces is required 
Every detail must be in the Further- 


more, since every amphibious operation is dif- 


plans 


ferent, the participating organizations must re- 
CelVe special training for each operation In 


many cases, it has been necessary to develop 





MARINE TRAINING AIDS LIBRARY, CAMP 
LEJEUNE, N. C.--Training aids equipment must be 
kept in good repair. 





FILMS ARE USED TO TEACH AERIAL GUNNERY. 


special weapons and tactics in order to make a 
successful landing. Furthermore, a successful 


landing depends knowledge of the 
beaches and tides, the terrain, the enemy and 
his weapons, the weather, and the inhabitants. 
Training films, called Intelligence Summaries, 


on such subjects have frequently been produced 


upon a 


for use in connection with just one operation. 

Our men must be able to recognize instantly 
our own planes, tanks, vehicles as well as enemy 
equipment. Failure to properly and instantly 
identify our own or enemy equipment may re- 
sult in firing at our equipment or failure to fire 
soon enough on enemy planes and _ vehicles 
Recognition training films have been used very 
successfully to reduce the chances of such mis- 


takes. 


under combat conditions is a definite advan- 


The showing of equipment in motion 


The training film 
is an economical means for doing just that. 


tage in recognition training. 


On each D day many of the men who have 
received the training already described will face 
the enemy for the first time. However, it is 
They 
usually find that they are as familiar with the 
beach and other terrain as with their backyards 
at home. They know what the 


not an entirely new experience for them. 


enemy looks 


“—e” 


MARINE TRAINING AIDS LIBRARY AT CAMP 
PENDLETON—A large variety of training films are 
required to prepare Marines for duty on the land. 
on the sea, and in the air. 





like and what he will probably try to do. They 
know the weapons the enemy will use, his capa- 
bilities and limitations, and how he will attempt 
to use them. Marines have confidence in their 
own weapons and in their ability to handle 
them. They have confidence in their buddies 
and confidence in their combat teams. This 
adds up to a successful operation. 

It is not claimed that the utilization of train- 
ing films is solely responsible for all this know]l- 
edge and confidence. On the other hand, the 
contribution of the training films to the suc- 
cesses achieved during an operation must not 
be minimized. It would be a difficult task to 
measure accurately the contribution of films, 
but accurate measurement is not necessary to 
prove their effectiveness. The results of film 
utilization are obvious to those having had an 
opportunity to use them in training. 

During an operation, the Marines unwittingly 
become actors for future training films. Teams 
of skilled combat motion picture cameramen 
These men 
have a most difficult job since they are com- 
If the fight- 
ing gets too vicious, it may become necessary 


are assigned to each operation. 
batants as well as photographers. 


for them to start shooting with a carbine in- 
stead of with a camera. 

These combat cameramen photograph every 
phase of the operation from the preparation 
and rehearsals to the completion of the opera- 
tion when the garrison forces take over. Twelve 
Marine photographers have been killed thus 
far in action and 
wounded. The pictures these men made are 
being used to improve the training of other 
Marines. 


twenty-eight have been 


Upon completion of an operation, there is 
usually a short rest period. The emphasis dur- 
ing this period is upon relaxation and recreation 
instead of training. Soon replacements for cas- 
ualties begin to arrive and then training must 
be renewed. The new men must become an 
efficient part of a smoothly working combat 
team. Newly promoted commissioned and new 
commissioned officers must be trained in their 
new duties and there is always refresher train- 
ing to be accomplished. Plans for another oper- 
ation are perfected and training for participa- 
tion in this new operation is started. During 
this training period, films photographed during 
previous operations are screened for the purpose 
of showing and correcting mistakes and _ per- 


fecting the team-work of [Turn to page 108 
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MOBILE FIELD LIBRARIES are attached to Marine 
Divisions and Marine Amphibious Corps for the pur- 
poses of supplying training aids during training 
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HEN the present war began, the Coast 

Guard faced many of the basic training 

problems common to all the armed 
services, plus a number of others. There was 
to be an influx of new personnel far exceeding 
anything ever experienced before; the tech- 
niques and equipment of modern warfare would 
require a very high degree of specialization; 
and the Coast Guard, in addition to taking an 
important place as a combat force, had recently 
acquired new activities which were to increase 
vastly in importance as the war progressed. 

Not only did the Coast Guard have to pro- 
vide military training and instruction in the 
usual nautical subjects such as seamanship, 
navigation, ordnance and gunnery, marine 
power plants, and communications, and train 
the many kinds of engineers, mechanics, and 
technicians, but it had to provide for a number 
of special activities not functions of the other 
armed services, such as life-saving, the mainte- 
nance of aids to marine navigation, and port 
security work. In addition, the work of the 
former Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation, which had been entrusted to the Coast 
Guard, required a large headquarters and field 
force. 

To meet the suddenly required expansion, 
large training stations were quickly established 
in several sections of the country. The influx 
of new recruits began immediately, and with 
the arrival of a new man, his training, of neces- 
sity, began. The older methods of training, 
with drills, outdoor exercises, class-rooms, shop 
experience, and the actual handling of equip- 
ment began. But there was need for an imme- 
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the second step 
in tying the knot 
It should 


now 
look like this. 


The Coast Guard Uses Training Films 


by Patrick Murphy. Comdr.. USCGR 


Visual 


methods of training were adopted, including 


diate augmentation of the program. 


special training aids, posters, and models. Chief 
of the visual aids, however, were the motion 
picture training films, the slide films, and the 
related material prepared for their proper use. 

Training films and slide films were given a 
prominent place in the training program not 
only because they were considered an effective 
way of inculcating knowledge, but because per- 
sonnel could be trained 30% to 75% faster than 
by other methods alone. This speedup in train- 
ing which the films made possible was not 
cramming, in the usual sense of the word, for 
it was actually proven to be accompanied by 
improved retention of the material covered. 

The extreme rapidity of the expansion of the 
service was one of the important factors con- 
trolling the training aids program, for within a 
short time after our entrance into the war, 
Coast Guard personnel had increased fifteen- 
fold. As a result, a handful of regular officers 
had the responsibility of organizing and train- 
ing a force larger than the peace-time personnel 
of the Navy. 

So vast was the problem of providing train- 
ing films that it was not to be expected that 
any one service or organization could develop 
Neither 


was it to be expected that the military services 


a program independent of the others. 


could produce the desired training material en- 
tirely by means of their own facilities, even 
making allowance for the fact that many work- 
ers in this field were taken into these services. 

The Coast Guard first sought training films 
for immediate use, and determined to procure 


them from any and all available sources. The 
various government agencies were canvassed, 
and then contacts were made with such indus- 
tries as had used training films for the training 
of sales forces, mechanics, and for the education 
The United States Office of 
Education was one of these sources of material, 


of the consumer. 


for it had been concerned, for several years, 
with the problem of teaching by films as dis- 
tinct from the more common combined func- 
tions of teaching and advertising. 

When the immediately available material was 
exhausted, the Coast Guard planned for the 
production of new films. To accomplish this, 
it sought the cooperation of the commercial film 
companies who were already experienced in this 
field. 


depended, to a large extent, upon the whole- 


The rapidity of production of new films 


hearted manner in which these organizations 
cooperated in completing the contracts awarded 
to them. Several of these organizations had 
previous experience in the production of films 
of this general nature, but all improved their 
techniques and expanded their facilities to keep 
pace with the new ideas and the volume of 
work which the Coast Guard and the other 
armed services placed upon them. 

It is notable that the first original Coast 
Guard training films went into the field within 
90 days of the start of the visual aids program. 
By that time there was a fairly comprehensive 
selection of training material which was being 
routed to the various training stations, and the 
situation was improving weekly. In order that 


visual training material [Turn to page 114 











































A Completely Visualized Training 
Program on the PT Boat Engine 


HE TRAINING program of the United 

States Navy for handling the Packard Ma- 

rine Engine may prove to have been a very 
long stride toward the development ol many 
other similar training programs. It is unique 
in two respects: It covers an entire curriculum, 
and the curriculum is based upon visual media 
to which printed material is merely supplemen- 
tary. The curriculum content is concisely and 
clearly presented so that it may be used either 
by experienced teachers or by individuals who 
had no teaching experience previously. Both 
films and printed materials for the entire course 
are assembled in sets, each of which is con- 
tained in four carrying cases, not much large 
than the average suitcas« 

The story of the development of this pack- 
aged curriculum begins with the sudden im- 
portance alte! Pearl Harbor of the PT boat as 
a vital weapon The PT boat is powered by 


three engines of the precision-built aircraft 
type, and the offensive strength of the boat de- 
pends upon the high speed with which it can 
hit and run 

Eleven men COM prise the crew ol each boat, 
and each man must be able to serve at any sta- 
tion on the boat in case of emergency Men 
from behind soda fountains and bookkeepers’ 
desks, from barbe shops and lumber camps, as 
well as « xperie need mechanics, had to be thor- 
oughly trained so that they could handle not 
only the operation and maintenance of an en- 
gine but, if the situation demanded, its com- 


plete overhaul 


The tremendous increase in the produc- 
tion of PT boats required increased speed in 


the training of Navy crews The Bureau of 


Ships requested, therefore, that the Bureau of 
Aeronautics produce motion picture films or 
sound slide films, with supplementary visual 
aids and printed material to visualize the en- 
tire program. The visual equipment was to be 
organized and designed to fit plywood carrying 
cases made to stand overseas shipment. This 
request required the active cooperation of the 
Bureau of Ships, the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
the commercial film producer, and the manu- 
facturers of the engine and its sub-assemblies. 
Each of the organizations cooperating in the 
program assigned one or more representatives 
to supervise its share of the production respon- 
sibility. Technical specialists, training film spe- 
cialists, engineers, and the staff of the pro- 
ducer faced an extremely complex problem. 


To set up the program the first step was to 


get answers to such questions as these: 1) 


In convenient, compact carrying cases like 
these complete PT Boat Boat Engine instruc- 
tional materials are made available to training 
classes at bases throughout the world. 





by Don G. Williams, Lt.. USNR 
and Martin M. Hill, Lt.. USNR 


What are the mechanical problems in opera- 
tion, service, and overhaul of the Packard Ma- 
rine Engine, and how can these be presented in 
appropriate sequence? 2) What will the 
trainee have to know, and what will he have to 
be able to do in order to fulfill his duties suc- 
cessfully? (3) What are the instruction and 
equipment facilities in the schools and at the 
advanced bases? The survey revealed many 
problems, particularly in relation to this third 
question, because the conditions under which 
the instruction would have to be given ranged 
from schools in the United States with excellent 
instructors and equipment to advanced bases 
where there were instructors with little experi- 
ence and no training equipment. At some 
stations there was nothing to start with except 
the desire of the men to do a good job, and 
dozens of engines that needed overhauling. 

After the survey, a planning conference 
brought out many suggestions for the type of 
instruction that would be most useful to the 
men under battle conditions. The producer 
proposed types of material that could be used; 
the Bureau of Ships’ representatives and those 
of the manufacturer defined the scope of the 
program; and the men who had had battle 
experience in PT boat squadrons defined the 
needs in the fleet. 

The following decisions were reached: First: 
The basic medium should be sound slide films 
because they are small, light, easily packaged, 
and are adaptable to either group or individual 
instruction. Second: Each trainee should 
have a set of review notes to enable him to 
study on his own the important information 
contained in the slide films. Third: An in- 
structor’s guide should be provided to assist un- 
trained instructors. Fourth: Printed copies of 
the narration of each slide film should be in- 
cluded in the instructor’s guide, with the im- 
portant, or key pictures indicated, along with 
the points to be stressed in instruction and in 
review. Instructors with limited experience 
would then have available in the printed nar- 
ration a source reference for information in 
each film. Fifth: 


out the sound recordings should be suitable for 


The slide films, used with- 
use as a review medium. Last: The entire 
program should be as compact and light as 
possible. 

After the preliminary planning, production 
was undertaken in the producer’s studio, at the 
engine factory, and at PT bases in the United 
States with the following results. 

Sixty-nine slide films with recordings to cover 
the mechanics of operation, servicing, and over- 
haul of the Engine were produced. These films 
were grouped in the following categories: (1 
General description, (2) Operation, (3) Inspec- 
tion and Servicing, (4) Trouble Shooting, (5 
Removal and Installation, and (6) Overhaul. 
Each element of the engine, such as the Igni- 
tion System, the Oiling System, and the Cool- 
ing System, was covered. 

A thirty-two page illustrated booklet was 
written to give the instructor a complete over- 
view of the program, organization of classes, 
testing procedure, teaching [Turn to page 98 
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Some “/ratuing Filme 
weve Getter “hau Others 


by Harold B. Roberts. Lt... USNR 


OME DAY somebody may be able to an- 
swer the question “Who can make a good 
training film?” Simultaneously he will be 

able to answer its correlate, “What makes a 
training film good ?” 

The relationship between the two queries calls 
to mind the Hollywood maxim which says “A 
producer is no better than his latest picture.” 
The truth of the adage, unimportant here, may 
be left to those who know something of the 
cinematic city. Its implications bear noting. It 
implies first that Hollywood producers (or ac- 
tually any of those who contribute to produc- 
tion) are interested in the measurement of 
their success and, secondly, that they realize 
that they will find their own success inescapably 
linked to that of their product. 

Certainly no one can thoughtfully insinuate 
that the training film, good or poor, is any more 
related to the Hollywood entertainment product 
whether good, poor, or Class C, than Mc- 
Guffey’s Reader is to one of the Rover Boys 
series. However, there is every reason to believe 
that the maker of training films is equally con- 
cerned with his success or failure and that he 
searches with equal solicitude for evidences of 
the success of his product. 


Both queries are fair questions, but the an- 
swers remain obscure. They rest within closed 
doors that can be opened only by further scien- 
tific measurement. They can be attained, must 
be, and the sooner the better. But until more 
results of scientific measurement can be applied 
to training film production the training film 
maker who is serious about his assignment must 
make the best films he can through the study of 
recognized excellences in motion picture craft 
and of the discoveries of science in the field of 
human behavior and learning. 

The success of the training film is dependent 
upon the subsequent success of the training film 
audience. Unlike the entertainment movie, the 
success of the training film is dependent not 
upon the size of its audience nor upon gate re- 
ceipts nor upon the nods of the critics, but 
rather solely upon the’ proficiency of the audi- 
ence. Again, unlike the commercial movie, the 
success of the training film is dependent not on 
the smiles, the comfort, or even upon the cheers 
of the audience, but rather upon the quality of 
the subsequent performance of duty of each 
individual in the audience. The contribution 
that the film makes to carrying forward the 
Navy’s part of the war through the perform- 
ance of its men is the only real measure of the 
success of a Navy training film. 

It must follow that the success of the maker 
of training films can be measured only in terms 
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of the success of the boys for whom the films 
are made. Successful performance of duty by 
naval personnel is the only acceptable final ob- 
jective of the training film maker. The naval 
activities assigned to the planning and produc- 
tion of training films dare not lose sight of that 
objective. Every person assigned to production, 
whether officer, enlisted man, or civilian must, 
in effect, ask himself as he works on a film, 
“What will this one do for the boys?” 

Having accepted successful performance of 
duty by naval personnel as his objective, and 
having accepted the assignment of producing a 
film, the training film maker must make certain 
basic assumptions. 

He must assume that: 

(a) The trainee will be different after having 
seen the film. The trainee will know more, will 
have a different attitude and, far more impor- 
tant, he will act differently. The picture, in, of, 
and by itself, will change the trainee. 

(b) The film may be required to set a stand- 





ard pattern of performance on all ships and 
stations. The performance of thousands of men 
may be influenced by the picture. 

(c) The objectives of the training officer are 
parallel to his own. The training film maker 
and the training officer work for the achieve- 
ment of the same goals. 

(d) The film will solve or assist in the solu- 
tion of training problems not yet successfully 
solved by books, charts, lectures or demonstra- 
tions. The problems to be solved by the film 
may be perplexing and obscure but they are al- 
ways exacting. 

Both the objective and the assumptions de- 
note a problem that is basically psychological. 

“Common sense” psychology represents a 





field in which many rate themselves as experts. 
Naturally, nearly everybody having lived, devel- 
oped and competed in a social world has per- 
fected a scheme of exercising social controls 
which work at least part of the time. But the 
same dependence upon and faith in “common 
sense” psychology has retarded the progress of 
educational and training activities for centuries. 


A consideration of a few of the findings of 
science, in the study of human behavior, may 
prove valuable to those who create in the field 
of the training film. 

Man is in a most favorable learning condition 
when confronted by a problem, the solution of 
which will contribute to his personal welfare. 

The newly commissioned reserve officer, or- 
dered to report aboard a ship for the first time, 
obviously would welcome a film which would 
give him detailed instructions on prescribed pro- 
cedures. In such a case, the trainee himself has 
isolated and recognized his problem. The train- 
ing film maker has but to recognize the same 
problem and to present the solution. 

Those responsible for First Leave, a film on 
good behavior during, and prompt return from 
leave, were faced with a far more complex situ- 
ation. The audience of “boots” could be ex- 
pected to recognize no problem related to going 
home on leave for the first time previous to the 
showing of the picture. 

Upon the training film makers rested the bur- 
den of isolating the problem or problems which 
would be faced by the “boots,” presenting them 
in such a way that they would be recognized 
and accepted as personal problems by the 
“boots” and finally presenting the solutions. 

A “how to do it” film may successfully pre- 
sent a problem in a very simple way, as exem- 
plified by the Army picture which showed piles 
of supplies of various sizes and shapes ready to 
be loaded into boxcars while the narrator said 
simply, “Loading this mixed cargo is a cinch if 
you use plain common sense.” 

Simple or complex, those films which indicate 
that the producing personnel recognize the 
necessity for isolating and establishing a problem 
which would become that of the trainee appear 
to be superior. 

Man is interested when he is learning, but 
interest does not guarantee learning. 

Simple and obvious enough on the face of it, 
this concept receives scant support in many 
training films. The epitome [Turn to page 100] 
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The Training Film Formula 


by Orville Goldner, Lt. Comdr.. USNR 


lr IS evident that there can be no formula 

as such for creating an effective training 

film. Indeed, there should not be. How- 
ever, for the training film problems that con- 
front a producer, an orderly procedure can be 
established to assist him in thinking through 
the factors that are involved in the production 
of the desired training film. This is true because 
every training film undertaken in an organized 
production program passes through the same 
stages of development and requires the organi- 
zation and direction of similarly experienced 
personnel and the manipulation of similar 
equipment. And as the training film project 
passes through these stages there are ways of 
analyzing and solving production problems and 
synthesizing answers through the use of person- 
nel and equipment that will add up to training 
instruments that will meet clearly defined needs 
and objectives. The basic assumption of this 
article is that facts and order are essential to 
every phase of training film production, and 
that predictable skills and equipment are incon- 
trovertible requisites if success in influencing 
human behavior, which is the ultimate objective 
of all training, is to be achieved. 

On the basis of this assumption an attempt 
has been made to look at the Navy’s training 
film production job, to check the specifications, 
the parts, the designs, the purposes; to look at 
the job not from the volume point of view and 
the maze of mathematics which indicate man- 
hours, miles of films, and millions of dollars, but 
from the unit point of view—at that significant 
item, the training film itself 

At this stage of the training film job with 
thousands of specimens at hand, it makes good 
sense to analyze as scientifically as possible that 
ephemeral screen experience for training to see 
“what makes it click.” For only by dissection, 
analysis, and definition can we hope to get 
closer to understanding and creating the special 
film that is to be the sharp and dependable tool 
for training 


Upon analysis we find that the agglom- 
eration of sight and sound experience which 
reaches and emanates from the screen is not 
something formless and indescribable—certainly 
not esoteric, but that it is the result of skills 
and techniques which for purposes of clarity 


we shall refer to as “ingredients.” We shall 
separate these ingredients and determine the 
formula of the training film, and how the 


formula is varied to give us the pattern, that is, 
the total style of presentation. And the pattern 
must not be confused with the formula because 
the pattern is a result of a use of the formula, 
the important points being: First, that this 


resulting pattern may be either singular and 


or 
- 


completely effective or prosaic, and partially 
effective, when evaluated for a predetermined 
objective; and, second, that different patterns 
can result from a use of the training film 
formula even when the objective remains the 
same. 

Now, perhaps there are some who wonder 
why it is necessary to go to all the trouble of 
analyzing and defining the structure of training 
films when it is so much easier to shoot pictures 
from an outline or “off the cuff” and then cut 
and recut, write and rewrite, until you get what 
you want, or should we say a fair compromise 
with what you want? It may be easier to make 
“films” this way and it may be more fun. 
However, just “films” are not training films, 
and rolls of celluloid covered with uncorre- 
lated photographic images and meaningless 
words and sounds seldom meet a training need. 
Further, you cannot carry on an extensive train- 
ing film production program by using such 
haphazard, hit-or-miss methods. To qualify 
this statement a little, let it be said that you 
can carry on an extensive training film produc- 
tion program along such lines, but not when 
time, money, and maximum effectiveness must 
be considered at all times. This is the position 
of the Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch of the Navy and this is sufficient justifi- 
cation for analyzing the training film, for sep- 
arating the predictable elements from the un- 
predictable, and for studying the mental, man- 
ual, and mechanical aspects of the training film 
production job. 


To get an understanding of the difference 
between the training film formula and the pat- 
tern—it is logical to resort to an analogy. 

Let us take a mural as an example, the type 
of mural we find in many post offices—the one 
which portrays the history of the United States 
Mail System from the days of the Pony Express 
to modern air mail. When such a mural is 
viewed by the thousands of persons who come 
in contact with it, it means not only many 
different things, but it means these things with 
greatly varying degrees of intensity. Many of 
the individual meanings may be quite different 
from those the artist had in mind when he 
painted the mural. Some persons may read 
into the mural all kinds of meanings that are 
subsidiary to the main historical story which 
the mural is designed to tell. Others may read 
into the mural “extra” meanings which are so 
important as to make the main theme itself 
effectless as far as they are concerned. There 
will be some who will find in the mural very 
personal meanings and much that is sentimen- 
tal. Still others will find it only “interesting” 
or meaningless. Inevitably, there will be a few 
who will enjoy the mural for what it is—a fine 





art form, a use of skill and imagination ex- 
pressed in oil paint on canvas. The enjoyment 
and meanings for this group will be clinical. 
This group will be far more interested in what 
the mural is intrinsically than what it attempts 
to say and mean extrinsically. 


So our mural wi!) mean a thousand things 
to a thousand individuals. Its importance as 
an effective contributing experience in Amer- 
ican history will depend on many factors. Most 
of all it will depend on the commonness of the 
forms, i.e., the signs and symbols, which are 
used to interpret the theme—the story of the 
U. S. Mail System. And the commonness of the 
forms depends entirely on what the audience 
brings to the mural in the way of mental and 
emotional experience and educational back- 
ground. In other words, there will be much or 
little meaning in direct proportion to the com- 
monness of the elements of the mural to the 
existing and potential life history of the total 
audience, which in turn depends on the age, the 
heritage, the environment, the education, the 
vocations and avocations, the habits, desires, 
attitude, and ambitions of every individual. 

We can then conclude that to give the most 
meaning to the visualization of any subject mat- 
ter it is necessary to ascertain as completely as 
possible the common denominators of the total 
life experience of the audience for whom we 
are “visualizing.” 

From this analogy we see that the pattern of 
the mural and the resulting meanings in their 
little or great importance and varying intensities 
depend on the artist’s ability to talk the lan- 
guage of his audience using only visual signs 
and symbols. This indicates unequivocally that 
he must know a lot about his audience. Among 
other things he must know how they express 
themselves and how they learn—that is, what 
visual forms and qualities in a context of new 
experience have meaning for them. 

It is evident that we can translate directly 
the requirements of the mural painter to the 
instructional film maker. But the film maker 
has one more problem. He has to understand 
the values of audible forms, the spoken lan- 
guage and sound, when they are used with pic- 
tures. He has to synthesize carefully, adding 
just the right kinds and amounts of words and 
sounds to pictures to guarantee more meaning 
and more learning. And always, this job, too, 
must be done in the terms of a given audience. 
If the film maker does not understand the im- 
portance of a harmonious marriage between 
pictures and sound for a purpose, for an audi- 
ence, only one thing can result—a panorama of 
innocuous visual images accompanied by a 
cacophony of sound, an experience which may 
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keep an audience awake but which will be quite 
without lasting meaning and learning. 

It should now be clear that the product of 
the film maker’s art and craft—that experience 
which reaches the screen—is a cohesive force, 
a delicate synthesis of design and technique, a 
total pattern that may be coherent or incoher- 
ent, meaningful or meaningless, with or without 
quality which can be. described or evaluated 
only as it affects an audience. 


To illustrate further the difference between 
the formula of a training film and its pattern, 
and how many individual patterns will result 
from a use of the same formula, let us return 
again to the analogy of the historical mural. 
Let us assume that we have a post office in a 
town in the Middle West for which we want 
such a mural painted. We offer the job of 
painting on a competitive basis. Five artists 
are given complete specifications for the project. 
They are given all the exact dimensions of the 
space into which the mural is to fit, the quality 
of the canvas and paint that is to be used, a 
time for completion of the work and a color 
scheme, or at least a definite indication of the 
colors of floors, walls and ceiling with which 
the mural must harmonize. In addition, they 
are furnished with a detailed story of the theme. 

The 5 artists on receipt of the mural’s speci- 
fications begin word and picture research. It is 
entirely possible that they will use the same 
source materials. But at this stage something 
happens. Each artist draws from the source 
materials the parts which seem cogent to him 
and he begins his plans and sketches. The 
picture and word facts which he gathers are 
segregated, expanded and combined, over and 
over again until he achieves a satisfying totality 

a complete visualization of a group of ideas 
which pleases him aesthetically. When he has 
achieved what is to him a balance between fact 
and imagination expressed graphically, he is 
ready for paint, brushes, and canvas. The im- 
portant point here is that each of the 5 artists 
will arrive at a different balance between fact 
and imagination, and each will express his 
graphic totality in a different style and different 
colors—yet all 5 artists will be fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the mural competition. However, 
each artist's work, if completed for the given 
audience passing through the post office of the 
middle western town, will have a different ef- 
fect—that is to say, will mean to the audience 
different things with different intensities. These 
meanings and their effects in total may be de- 
scribed by the audience in empty sentence with- 
out qualifications, such as “I like it”’—‘It’s 
beautiful”—“‘I don’t understand it,” etc., but 
of one thing we can be sure: One of the 
murals will mean more and mean it more 
effectively than all the rest. 

Our conclusion must be that: The same 
specifications, research data, tools, equipment, 
and material used in the development of a 
given “theme” for a specified objective result 
in greatly different end products because of 2 
factors—the quality of the craftsmanship ex- 
pressed in the use of tools, equipment, and ma- 
terials, and the appropriateness of the imagina- 
tion applied to the interpretation of research 
data which we assume to be the truth. And a 
training film, like a mural, is the result of basic 
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factors or “ingredients,” the accumulation of 
which we refer to as the formula, and the result 
of which we refer to as the pattern. 

A qualitative analysis of any training film 
reveals the following ingredients in the order 
of their application in the training film produc- 
tion process: 

(1) The truth about a condition or set of 
conditions. 


(2) Interpretation of the truth as it relates 
to human behavior. 


(3) Visualization of the interpretation of the 
truth in a way that will permit individual 
identification with it. 

(4) Verbalization of the interpretation of the 
truth in terms and in a manner that will permit 
the relatively effortless development of definite 
behavioral concepts. 

(5) Emphases, both visual and _ audible, 
which emanate naturally out of the interpreta- 
tion of the truth (2, 3, 4 above), and which 
will add to the immediate and retention value 
of the whole. 

For a better understanding of the 5 ingredi- 
ents of the training film formula, we shall ex- 
amine the details of each to determine its char- 
acteristics and the skills required for its com- 
pounding. 

(1) The Truth About a Condition or Set of 
Conditions.—Obviously, this is the first thing to 
be determined in the production of a training 
film. The truth about any subject can be 
learned only after all the available sources of 
information have been tapped. To get at the 
truth about a condition or set of conditions as 


the basis for a training film, it may be neces- 
sary to do a number of different things 

(a) Read books, manuals, reports; 

(b) Visit locations where the subject matter 
may be studied in fact and in operation (as op- 
posed to its presentation in writing and con- 
versation ) ; 

(c) Conduct interviews with persons having 
an operational knowledge of the subject matter ; 

(d) See motion pictures and other audio- 
visual materials on the same, similar, and allied 
subject matter. 


The nature of the job of determining the 
truth indicates plainly that it requires a person 
who knows how to “search out” and appraise 
existing information on the given subject mat- 
ter. It requires a person who is not satisfied 
with surface observation and the easily acces- 
sible, but rather one who has the ability to 
penetrate the common and accepted facts and 
alleged facts. Frequently, in Navy work the job 
of determining the truth for a training film is 
difficult—more difficult than might be expected 
because weapons, in the sense that machine 
guns and battleships are weapons, tactics and 
personnel change almost from day to day. This 
means that doctrine changes rapidly, and that 
what was true yesterday entirely or in part 
may not be true today. This means, also, that 
as the history of a training film is written, over 
one-third of the time it is in production is en- 
tered against “research.” 

Whatever the difficulties of establishing the 
truth, it is the first important step in the pro- 
duction of a training film, and if the truth is 
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literally in transition, it must be “frozen” as of 
a given moment in preparation for the next 
step. A knowledge of training film methods is 
not necessary for the work of this first step, but 
mental acuity and a knowledge of research tech- 
niques are positive requirements 

2) Interpretation of the Truth a 
to Human Beha ? In the 


preting the truth as it relates to human be- 


It Relates 


process ol inter- 


havior, there is implied at once a given audi- 
ence because human behavior is different at 
different ages, and it is dependent on many 
factors including the education, experience, her- 


itage, and environment of the individuals mak- 
ing up the audiencs 
of the 


In practice, interpretation 
truth for a Navy training film amounts 
to a precist but comple te statement of the film’s 
content based on results of the initial research 
the truth Che content is delimited, that 1s, 
only such segments of the truth are set down 
for inclusion in the film that are considered 
important for influencing the behavior of the 
defined audience Che business of interpreting 
the truth, and delimiting to establish the re- 
quired segments for an audience demands a 
thorough knowledge of the objective of the film 


and the relationship the film will have to a 


curriculum if it exists If no curriculum exists 


and the film is to “stand on its own feet” and 


he i complet meaninetul experience without 
supplementary assistance, a different interpreta- 


In all 


probability the interpretation will have to be 


tion of the truth will have to be made 


more general with some attention given to intro- 


ducing and summarizing the subject matter 
Chere is a wide variety of unique circumstances 
and audiences, each of which requires a special 
interpretation of the truth. In this second step 


of training film production such special re- 


quirements are determined. In this step, though 
not in the first, a knowledge of the construction 


of training films is, essential 


3) Vesualization of the Interpretation of the 


Truth This ingredient of the training film 


formula demands “picture mindedness.” To 
achieve a complete and forceful visualization of 
terpretation and delimitation, it is necessary to 
“see” in detail the totality that is to become the 
screen experience—the training film. This proc- 
ess of seeing “in the mind’s eye” all of the corre- 
lated details and their interrelationships must br 
translated into words in a script which can br 
re ad and understood by a CcCamcraman, any Cam- 
eraman—in fact, by anyone concerned in pro- 
duction whether he is conversant or not conver- 


sant with the subject matter 


For the visualization of complex material in 
a script it is often necessary to use drawings 
and photographs. This is a sure procedure 
when words alone will not make graphic the 
obscurities of abstract problems, e.g., 
of Points on the Celestial Sphere 
Occluded Front (weather), The 
Regardless of the 


method used to visualize the interpretation of 


Location 
celestial navi- 
gation), The 
Chain of Asepsis (surgery 
the truth in the script, it must contribute to 
the production of moving pictures which will 
permit the individual student to identify him- 
self closely with whatever he sees. For he must 
“feel” the 


tional entity 


visual experience as a mental-emo- 
There must be an experiential 
bond, a kinesthetic response to the actions pic- 


tured. Vicariously he must get as close to ac- 


tual experience in a specific area as is possible. 
Only if he does, is the visualization of the in- 
terpretation of the truth, the pertinent delimita- 
This 


step in the production of a training film re- 


tion, adequate and effective for learning. 


quires the skills of writers and artists who can 
put in a script whatever will assist production 
technicians in getting to the screen the right 
: and the skills of technicians 
who, with equipment and materials, can trans- 


“moving pictures 


late the visualized scripts into specified quality 


“moving pictures.” Cameramen, animators, 


carpenters, scene painters, laboratory techni- 
cians, and many others, including actors and 
directors are a part of this job. Visualization is 
the third and, by all measurements, the most 
important ingredient in the training film 
formula 

+) Verbalization of the 
the Truth. 


training films means, simply, the use of words 


Interpretation of 
Verbalization as it applies to 
with pictures to explain, interpret, and extend 
thei meanings However. bec ause words come 
easily and may be changed and shifted easily, 
there is always prevalent the danger of putting 
This 
fact accounts for training films that are packed 
with words like cars on a_ busy 


into words what should be in pictures. 


strect——-one 
against the other until none stands out, until 
any one is like all the rest. 


Three conditions are important in the use 
of words in training films: 

1) The vocabulary must be “geared” to the 
audience The words used must not be “over 


their heads,” or have a “talk-down”’ effect. 


2) Words should be used only where abso- 
lutely necessary to an understanding of the 
picture. Words should not be used for them- 


selves alone. 
}) Voices and voice quality used for narra- 
tion and dialogue must give the impression ol 
They must 
be “voices of experience” talking personally to, 
There 


“selling” but rather sincere and 


understanding the subject matter. 


and not impersonally at the audience. 
must be no 
straightforward “informing.” 


As has been stated, the interpretation of the 





truth should be verbalized in a manner that will 
permit the relatively effortless development of 
definite behavioral concepts. In other words, 
the audience should not be conscious of 3 ex- 
periences—seeing, hearing, and understanding, 
or attempting to understand. If words fit pic- 
tures and both fit the audience, effective learn- 
ing will take place painlessly. If words fit pic- 
tures and both fit the audience, the development 
of behavioral concepts will be orderly and nat- 
ural, and understanding expressed in action will 
be inevitable. 

For this step in training film production there 
are required the skills of “seeing” writers, pic- 
ture-minded writers, who-know that what is 
seen of “Fourth-of-July” fireworks is more im- 
portant and lasting than what is heard; and 
voices and technical equipment that can put 
on training films the words which, when re- 
leased with eclectic moving pictures, are easily 
understood and pregnant with meanings. 

5) Emphases Audible.—This 
last ingredient in the training film formula is by 
far the most difficult to explain because it cov- 
tiveness of the films. 
ing films have been unpleasant and irritating 


Visual and 


And yet how many train- 


experiences because they were full of senseless 
ers many techniques—the gamut of optical ef- 
fects and screen devices, music and congruous 
All of these are used 
in training films, sometimes well, often badly, 
but always, purportedly, to increase the effec- 
so-called 


sound, and many others. 


“opticals,” humor in picture and 
sound, loud ill-fitting music, and other “ef- 


fects” ? 


On this ingredient of the training film 
formula, Emphases, the important point is that 
they must “emanate naturally out of the inter- 
pretation of the truth—and add to the immedi- 
ate and retention value of the whole.” The 
fade-in and -out, lap dissolve, wipe, montage, 
double exposure, and the wide variety of other 
screen devices, all may serve useful purposes in 
the training film. So, too, may music and 
humor, but only if they contribute in some di- 
rect and natural way to the assimilation and 
retention of the 
sented. 


subject matter being pre- 
It must be admitted that many of the 
values of these devices though accepted as 
genuine and important are yet unproved. It is 
safe to conclude that straight cuts and re- 
strained use of other effects will add up to 
better training films if the jobs of visualization 
and verbalization are done with incisiveness to 
interpret delimited truths for given audiences. 

The fifth training film 
formula and its devious techniques requires 
many skills and much equipment. It requires 
the special and peculiar training of technicians 


ingredient of the 


ranging from cutters to musicians and soun- 
effects men. Whatever it requires in the way 
of mental, manual, and mechanical skill and 
equipment, it requires most of all a profound 
and discriminating sense of combining, synthe- 
sizing, On a continuous piece of film many pic- 
tures and words for an experience which will 
contribute in a tangible way to learning. 
These, then, are the 5 ingredients of the 
training film formula, the imaginative and 
creative use of which results in the training film 
pattern. The ingredients of the formula can 
be predictable to the extent | Turn to page 109| 
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Films in Naval Aviation 


by Reginald Bell. Lt. Comdr.. USNR 


N 1940, as the Navy’s intensive shipbuilding 
and airplane construction program got 
underway, its aeronautical organization was 

faced with a staggering training problem. To 
fly the planes of its contemplated carriers, 
10,000 pilots were needed annually in place of 
the 350 or so who were being turned out of its 
two air training schools. The quota of enlisted 
machinists, radiomen, electricians, ordnance- 
men, photographers, aerologists was raised from 
its peace time few thousands to hundreds of 
thousands. All were to be brought in by recruit- 
ment from civilian life. All had to be trained 
in naval aviation techniques and skills new to 
them, and vital to the Navy’s success. Speed 
and accuracy of training were essential. 

Early in 1941, under the insightful leadership 
of Admiral (then Captain) Radford, the Avia- 
tion Training Division made a far reaching de- 
cision: it saw no way to do its training job save 
through reliance on training aids. It would 
use two types primarily: synthetic training de- 
vices, and audio-visual aids. The thrilling story 
of the first of these is not being told here. 
Sufficient to say that the contribution to avia- 
tion training of the Special Devices Division 
under its guiding genius, Captain Luis De 
Florez, has been incalculable. 

Rather, this article will detail some of the 
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facts about production, distribution, and use 
of audio-visual aids—motion pictures and strip 
films—in the naval aviation training program. 

As already indicated, the aeronautical organ- 
ization had two broad groups to train: its en- 
listed personnel, and its officer pilots. Basic 
training for the enlisted men was at first largely 
accomplished in the Aviation Service Schools, 
later to come under the direction of the Naval 
Aviation Technical Training Command, with 
its schools and training centers set up at air 
stations and in strategic cities across the coun- 
try from coast to coast. 

Pilot training was organized under several 
commands, each of which had charge of a stage 
of cadet or pilot training. 

The first of these with which a pilot candi- 
date came in contact was the Primary Training 
Command, which coordinated the first nine 
months of his training,—conducted successively 
in a score of Flight Preparatory Schools in 
selected colleges and universities, in the CAA- 
WTS courses in nearly a hundred schools and 
colleges, in the Navy’s five Pre-Flight Schools, 
and in the dozen or so Primary Flight Training 
Bases. 

The Intermediate Training Command took 
up its five months’ job of training at this point 
at its two huge bases, located at Pensacola, 


Florida, and Corpus Christi, Texas. On com- 
pletion of this stage of training, a cadet was 
given his wings as a Naval Aviator about 16 
months after he had begun his naval training. 

Early experience showed that the new naval 
aviator was not yet ready for carrier duty. So 
the Operational Training Command was organ- 
ized, with twenty-five air stations, mostly in 
Florida, devoted to its program of training in 
service type aircraft and fleet practices.* After 
two months there, the naval aviator was as- 
signed to a type squadron—Fighter, Bomber, 
Torpedo, Observation, Photography—and one 
of the Fleet Air Commands took over the six 
month’s task of welding the still raw trainees 
into a perfect fighting group ready to take its 
part in the war aboard a carrier or at an ad- 
vanced base. 

All along the line, it was training, training, 
and more training. Even when the squadron 
went aboard its carrier, its “shake down” cruise 
was devoted not only to getting acquainted with 
the new ship, but to last minute training. And 
during the long voyage across to the war zone, 
more training was carried on. New gear was 
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During the first years of the war expansion, the program 


of these successive commands were coordinated by the Avia 
tion Training Division. Later that coordinating responsibility 
was given to the Chief of Naval Air Training, with head 
quarters located at Pensacola, Florida 
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constantly being developed, and new _ tactics 
being worked out, with which naval aviators 
must be acquainted 


All along the line, motion pictures and slide 
films played their part in clarifying training 
problems, standardizing instruction, broadening 
the base of imparted knowledge, speeding up 
learning, and increasing retention of things 
learned. 

The facts on their production and distribu- 
tion to aeronautical activities are significant. 
From March 1941 to March 1945, production 
of twenty-three hundred and forty (2340) titles 
was initiated by the Training Division for one 
or another phase of the naval aviation training 
program. Of those begun, two thousand and 
fifty (2,050) have been completed, and dis- 
tributed The balance is made up ol projec ts 
still in production (235), or of films cancelled 
during production (56) due to changes in 
policy or equipment, or shifts in training pro- 
grams due to the progress of the war 

But these figures do not complete the story. 
During the same period of time the Army Air 
Forces were producing hundreds of motion pic- 
tures and slide films, many of them on equip- 
ment used by the Navy or covering operational 
and training problems similar to the Navy’s 
problems. All were reviewed by Aviation Train- 
ing Division’s Film Distribution and Review 
Unit with the representatives of the training or 
technical desks concerned. Whenever an Army 
film was found applicable to naval aviation, 
duplicating material was procured from the 
Army under a reciprocal agreement, and prints 
made for Navy distribution. Hundreds of Army 
titles have thus been selected and used in the 
aviation training program 

Che same scrutiny is made of films produced 
for other Bureaus of the Navy. The Bureau of 
Ordnance initiates requests for films on avia- 





tion ordnance; the Commander in Chief’s office 
requests films on amphibious operations of in- 
terest to those furnishing air coverage; the Bu- 
reau of Ships asks for films on Electronics of 
interest to aviators; the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery requests films of significance for 
personnel of naval aviation. All are reviewed 
and distributed to aviation activities in accor- 
dance with the recommendation of technical 
and training officers. 

Similarly, films produced by other govern- 
ment agencies such as the Office of Education, 
the National Defense Research Council, by the 
British and Canadian armed forces, and by air- 
craft and aircraft instrument corporations are 
reviewed, and when found usable, are sent out 
to naval aviation activities under Navy number 
and title. 

In certain training fields, notably Aircraft 
Recognition, this reciprocal use of the films of 
each of the services by the others, has brought 


\ “seeing-eye service” graphic for a Navy air 
training film shows the pilot's eye-view of the 
skidding path of his bomber if he makes a 
proper dive over a target. 





about a planned division of production, so that 
each produces for all concerned its quota of 
recognition motion pictures on foreign and 
domestic airplanes. 

In addition to the definitely technical opera- 
tional or tactical training films so far discussed, 
Aviation Training has used in its program a 
number of “general interest” films:—the Army- 
Navy Screen Magazine which brings together 
footage of developments around the world, 
valuable in training, and having definite enter- 
tainment and morale value; the Army Air 
Forces Weekly Digest, briefly edited excerpts 
of Air Force activity around the world; photo- 
graphic documentary films like “Fighting Lady.” 

During the four year period under consider- 
ation, there has been distributed to naval aero- 
nautical activities, the staggering total of 
$28,000 prints of Navy training motion pictures 
and slide films, and Army, Marine, British, and 
commercial films considered of value to Naval 
Aviation. 

Two illustrations, one chosen from technical 
training and one from pilot training, will show 
the type of planning and curricular use of films 
which demanded the production and distribu- 
tion detailed above. The first is taken from an 
early description (September 1941)* of the 
audio-visual program of the Aviation Service 
Schools, the second from records on Opera- 
tional Training. 


The Aviation Service Schools 
Audio-Visual Aids Program 

These schools were of four types designed to 
instruct four groups of sailors in aircraft main- 
tenance—the aviation machinists mates or air- 
plane mechanics, the aviation metalsmiths, the 
aviation radiomen, and the aviation ordnance- 
men. Over a hundred thousand men were in 
these schools, which made them, with the pos- 
sible exception of similar Army projects, the 
largest vocational schools in the world. 

The basic work of the curriculum was out- 
lined in “job sheets”—detailed instructions ac- 
companied by blueprints. These job sheets, 
given to the students, formed their study texts. 
But in addition, each job sheet was put into a 
sound slide film which pictured for classroom 
use, the words printed on the job sheet. The 
students read what was printed, they saw the 
operation in pictures, and they heard the com- 
mentator drive home the essential facts set forth 
on the job sheets and in the slide film pictures. 

This three-fold approach gave optimum 
learning conditions to the students. In addition, 
it met successfully an important problem for the 
Navy, namely, the problem of standardizing 
teaching procedures. The demand for teachers 
was tremendous as these schools were set up. 
Many of the men called to instruction were 
expert mechanics, but had little or no practice 
in teaching. The audio-visual teaching aids 
given them were invaluable in guaranteeing 
a body of information that would be imparted 
to all students alike in a form that had been 
carefully planned to get sound pedagogical re- 
sults. They provided a norm below which no 
instructor could fall, and yet were flexible 
enough so that when the new teacher mastered 
his job, the films need not handicap him. For 
instance—and this happened frequently—when 


Taken from an address given by Lt. Comdr. Thomas 
Orchard, USNR, to the Motion Picture Council of the 
District of Columbia, YWCA, November 3, 1941 
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the instructor had mastered his subject, he 
could discard the records provided and use only 
the slide film pictures, giving the commentary 
needed for his students himself, timing his pres- 
entation to his students’ needs. 

But though the slide film was the foundation 
of the course, it was recognized that it was too 
limited a medium to meet all the teaching needs 
of the schools. For example, in teaching manip- 
ulative skills—the bending and forming of 
metals, or the use of the lathe—motion is essen- 
tial. Hence, where the service schools’ cur- 
ricula taught motor skills, training motion pic- 
tures were provided. And, for another example, 
where broad interpretation of the total job of 
training is needed, an interpretation that will 
arouse interest and raise the student’s level of 
aspiration, the motion picture is a master- 
medium. 

An example of this last type provided for 
these early schools is a picture on “The Plane 
Captain”—a sailor who is in charge of the 
maintenance work on a single airplane. This 
was the job which the best students in the 
schools would be selected to do when they had 
completed their three months’ course of instruc- 
tion and had had line maintenance experience. 
The film was shown at the beginning of the 
course so that the student might get a birdseye 
view of himself as he would be three months 
later, so that he could see at the start what he 
needed to learn as he went to school. One 
early account of this film states: 

“Such a film is, of course, vitally interesting 
to a youngster! embarking on a new career. 
Even to the layman, such a picture is interest- 
ing for it shows how devoted the plane captain 
is to his responsibility, his airplane. The young 
sailor treats the plane as gently as a mother 
treats her child. He checks over the shining 
machine with the familiarity of long and inti- 
mate experience, prodding the motor here and 
tightening a screw there, running his hands over 
the smooth wing surfaces as if he were caressing 
them, to discover tiny tears in the fabric. 

“This, of course, was only one of several 
similar interest-provoking movies. Others tell 
him in general terms about the types of naval 
aircraft, their missions and purposes, and help 
to bring home to him the realization that he, a 
mechanic, is an important member of the 
triumvirate—the designer, the pilot, and the 
mechanic—which enables a fighting machine to 
do its job.” 


Films in Operational Training 

The second example of wide film coverage of 
a training curriculum in Naval Aviation is 
chosen from the field of pilot training. On 
April 30, 1942, when the program of the Oper- 
ational Training Command was well launched, 
the Chief of that Command requested the pro- 
duction of something like a hundred motion 
pictures and slide films for his program. On the 
basis of a survey of the training films produced 
up to that time, he stated his belief that they 
covered “the more elementary subjects more 
suitable for use in initial and elementary train- 
ing than in the more advanced stages of the 
training of naval aviators’: enunciated his 
belief that “educational motion pictures can 
form a very valuable part of the training in the 
Air Operational Training Command”; and 
asked for pictures to familiarize students “in the 
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many complexities of carrier operations, not 
only in landing and take-off technique, but in 
all phases of carrier deck procedures”; and on 
“Patrol plane handling on the water, sea plane 
recovery methods, etc.” 


In response to this letter, representatives of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics who 
were responsible for film production for the 
Navy, and of five commercial motion picture 
production companies under contract to the 
Navy went to Jacksonville to decide with staff 
training officers of the Command what pictures 
should be produced, the order of priority in 
production, the specific content of each film, 
and the way it would be used in the program. 

Out of such planning developed the pro- 
duction outlines, scripts, and photography for 
nearly one hundred (100) motion pictures and 
slide films on practically all aspects of the 
ground and flight training syllabus of the Com- 
mand’s program,—indoctrination of students to 
NAOTC: familiarization with type planes; nav- 
igation; aerology; communications; gunnery ; 
type squadron operations ; recognition; and in- 
telligence and survival. 

A summary issued in early 1943 under the 
caption “Suggested NAOpTra Motion Pictures 
and Slide Film Syllabus” reads as follows: 

“This suggested syllabus shows 61 motion 
pictures and approximately 27 slide films for 
NAOT Syllabus showings. An additional 48 
motion pictures are recommended for Optional 
showings, since they repeat NAIT syllabus, for 
refresher courses, inclement weather and semi- 
entertainment use. 

“Roughly this should represent about 5 hours 
of training film time per week of which 23 
hours would be included in NAOT syllabus. 
Actually, the time for minimum showing would 
be less in that all squadrons are not concerned 
with all films (VF, PP, etc.). However, when 


it is considered that some pictures should be 
screened several times each, the time require- 
ments would be approximately as outlined.” 

The specific curriculum allocation of indi- 
vidual films to the NAOTC syllabus has, of 
course, undergone many changes since that 
time. New films have been produced. Training 
phases have been shifted between the flight 
training commands. The specific assignment of 
films at this advanced level has become the 
responsibility of the Instructors school at Jack- 
sonville. The reliance of the command on this 
kind of teaching aid continues: films play an 
important part in the final development of 
fighting naval aviators. 


Current Status of Films 
in Naval Aviation 


Currently, the programs of film production 
for basic technical and flight training have 
been largely completed. The center of atten 
tion has definitely shifted to fleet training needs 
and to revisions of older films now outmoded 
because of new type aircraft, new tactics and 
operational methods developed during the prog- 
ress of the war, new equipment and ordnance 
developed to make more effective the actual 
combat program of Naval Aviation. 

Two specific developments deserve comment 
In June 1942, three motion pictures were pro- 
duced covering the Primary Flight Training 
syllabus. They covered basic flight theory, basic 
flight patterns, maneuvers and _ formations 
Eighteen months later, on the basis of lessons 
learned in over a million flight instruction 
hours, the Primary Flight Training Command 
requested a thorough-going revision of the old 
films. A new series is being produced, this time 
including twenty-five motion pictures, covering 
in detail all phases of the primary flight train- 
ing curriculum. In the opinion of those devel- 
oping the series, a fundamental contribution to 
all flight training—military and_ civilian—is 
being made by these pictures which will be 
valuable as long as the structural design and 


control of airplanes remains basically what it 
is today. The second de- [Turn to page 92 

















URING the past five years the use of 
color film has shown a consistent in- 
Subjects 


filmed in color include current naval operations, 


crease throughout the Navy 


training films, gun camera records, combat re- 
ports and historical records lo give an idea 
of the scope ol color training films, more than 
one thousand 16mm prints of certain subjects 
have been distributed 

For reasons of portability, flexibility and film 
economy, 16mm cameras and film are used to 
make color motion pictures of combat action. 
From the originals, four different negatives may 


be made depending upon various Navy require- 


ments; “dupe” 16mm color prints, black and 
white lomm prints, 35mm color “blow ups” OI 
55mm black and whit These films may then 


be distributed for theatre release, training films, 
stor k footage or other purposes 

16mm and 35mm original colot photography 
are used in the production of Navy training 
films; 16mm film is used for most of the live 
iction subjects and 35mm film is used for the 
majority of the animation subjects. However, 
practically all Navy prints are distributed on 


lomm film 


Color Increases Learning 


Accuracy is an important consideration in 
the production of training films. Every word 
in a script is carefully checked to be certain 
that no inaccurate statement is made: likewise. 
photographically, it 1s advantageous to show a 
subject precisely “as it is” including its true 
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by Walter Evans, Lt. USNR 


Although the instructional values of color 
may vary with different subjects, color adds to 
the identification of subject matter; some ob- 
jects in fact can only be recognized or differen- 
tiated by their characteristic color. In a film 
entitled Flag Hoist Signals—Sim ple Formations 
colored signal flags and pennants were shown 
alternately with scenes of ships executing the 
tactical maneuvers indicated; without color 
much of the teaching value of this film would 
have been lost. 

In the training film made to help castaways 
identify edible fruits and vegetables found in 
the South Pacific area, color aided tremen- 
dously in making possible easier recognition of 
the Papaya, the Pandanus and other species. 
[he size and shape could be shown in black 
and white, but ripeness is only recognized by 
color. It is interesting to note that with black 
and white film, a narrator can refer to an ob- 
ject as being red, and although we see it on the 
screen as black, there is no objection. But in 
a color film subject, the slightest variation in 
the color rendition is criticized. This insistence 
upon precise color rendition has posed many 
problems where large quantities of prints are 
demanded in a hurry. 

In medical films, differentiation in the color 
of the subject may be of tremendous impor- 


* * * 


The color scenes above show graphically the 
advantages of color in a Navy scene on sur- 
vival: here the use of chemicals to color sea 
water for identification from the air is shown 
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tance. In the recently completed film on The 
Administration of Blood Plasma it was essential 
to show three changes in color during process- 
ing; whole blood, liquid plasma and dried 
plasma. 

A clinical color film on Typhus was made 
during the fight against an epidemic in Naples. 
Detailed close-ups showed the skin rash, the 
characteristic color of the eyes and the peculiar 
color of the tongue. In a black and white film, 
these important identifying factors would have 
been impossible to portray. 


Audience Interest Heightened 


Some subjects are “naturals” for color pro- 
duction. One such film titled Setting “Em 
Down at Night was made to teach flyers the 
standard color sequence of night landing lights 
used on airfields. Red lights indicate approach 
and take-off zones; green lights are for the ends 
of the runway; clear lights for the edges of the 
runway and yellow lights show the caution 
zone. The film not only presented the picture 
with all of the colors as they appear to the 
flyer at various altitudes but also maintained 
the proper orientation by use of black back- 
grounds to simulate night effects. In this case 
even the black and white objects on the screen 
were shown in their authentic, true colors. 

The average person enjoys seeing color used 
imaginatively whether it is for entertainment 
or instruction. Color increases audience in- 
terest and participation; it is much closer to 
reality, more life-like. Color often brightens 
an otherwise dull or monotonous training film. 
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Now that 
to training films the limitations of black and 


color animation is readily available 


white no longer need restrict the creative 
graphic artist whose problem is to attract and 
keep the attention of students at a continuous 
level during the film lesson. 

In the film The Enemy Bacteria, color com- 
bined with fantasy is effectively used to teach 
hospital corpsmen the danger of infection. At 
times, the psychological effect of the color em- 
ployed is intentionally revolting. The bacteria 
are first shown under a miscroscope; then a dis- 
solve brings different species to life as venomous 
characters intent on the destruction of the 
healthy body by multiplying and spreading in- 
The viewing of this film is an unfor- 


gettable experience for the Navy hospital corps- 


fection. 


men charged with the responsibility for guard- 
ing against breaking the chain of asepsis. 

he illusion of depth is another very interest- 
ing and technically valuable attribute of color 
photography. A film was recently made to 
demonstrate a new method of sand _ blasting 
and of painting ships’ bottoms. In addition to 
the color which was essential to the subject for 
identification purposes, surprising stereoscopic 
effects were obtained. 

Color has been found to be one of the most 
effective devices to increase interest in slide 


which lack 


the attention-getting factors of motion pictures. 


film subjects—“‘illustrated lectures” 
The Navy has taken advantage of the curiosity 
of instructors and trainees who will view almost 
any slide film if it is in color, but will avoid 


all but the most essential black and white slide 


films. 


Color Clarifies Instruction 
Color enhances the clarity with which a sub- 
A long shot of a Navy 
Yard may appear as a confused jumble until 


ject can be visualized. 


the addition of color permits immediate iden- 
tification of ships, dry docks, and other objects. 
The brilliant color of flags draped across a 
ship’s stern indicate that it is ready for launch- 
ing. Various kinds of ammunition are identi- 
fied by their color. 

Color has been used to simplify the visualiza- 
tion of subjects which would be more complex 
if presented in black and white. In one such 
film the problem was to show in animation 
three elements of power in a mechanism. A 
clear presentation was made by giving different 
colors to represent the fuel, air and water. If 
the producer had been limited to black and 
white film, it would have required a series of 
complicated if not confusing symbols to identify 
the different elements. 

An artist may use color in a picture to em- 
phasize important factors. This technique was 
employed in a series of slide films designed to 
teach geography of the various theatres of war 
in the Pacific. 
had been gathered from many different sources 
such as the National Geographic 


The only photographs available 


Magazine. 
The original black and white photographs were 
reproduced with a color drawing superimposed 
to detail the pertinent information in each 
frame. One frame for example showed an en- 
larged drawing in color of a bird, another of a 
poisonous snake with its characteristic markings. 

A training film entitled Flight Deck Crews 


was produced to help train men for duty 
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Marine Corps action at Tarawa is filmed in 
natural color which provides many added ad- 
vantages for study of location problems, ter- 
rain, and camouflage in Navy and Marine 
Corps training films. 


aboard carriers. The various officers and crew 
men on carriers are identified by the color of 
their work uniforms and helmets. Plane direc- 


tors wear yellow, gasoline fueling crewmen 
wear red, fire rescue men wear white asbestos 
suits, the barrier and arresting gear men weal 
green and the plane handling crew wear blue. 
Instantaneous and continuous recognition of 
these crew men and their job was accomplished 
by means of color. 

In one film made for aviators color anima- 
tion shows how the human circulatory system 
fails when flyers pull out of steep dives causing 
“blackout.” 


deep sea divers, the reaction of the human sys- 


In another film made to instruct 


tem to atmospheric pressures at different depths 
is shown clearly by means of intercutting live 
action and color animation. 

An aerial reconnaissance picture in color may 
disclose important differences in terrain or ex- 
installations which 


pose enemy camouflaged 


Aerial reconnaissance and training functions are 
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might show only as indistinguishable grays in a 
black and white picture. 

The highest priority and largest volume of 
color film is allocated to the fleet, Coast Guard, 
and the Marine Corps to photograph combat 
action. 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery leads 
other bureaus in the number of color training 
films in production. Ihe films which have 
achieved the widest distribution of all color 
Navy training films are in a series on The 
Fundamentals of First Aid. Currently, films are 
being made on a variety of subjects with loca- 
tion photography extending from the National 
Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, Md., to the 
Subjects include Duties of 
Navy Nurses in Air Evacuation, Routine X-Ray 
Procedure, Plague Control, Amputations, Head 
Injuries and a series on Plastic Surgery. An- 


latest combat area. 


other series of films titled “Medicine in Action” 
is in continuous production to orient doctors, 
nurses and hospital corpsmen in field proce- 
dures. After serving the immediate purposes 
of training, such films as The Evacuation of 
Wounded at Saipan will provide valuable his- 
torical documents of the service of medicine to 
the Navy during this war. 

The Bureau of Ordnance has found color 
particularly helpful for slide films dealing with 
instruction in the operation of complex guf 
mechanisms; the wiring diagrams were read and 
understood more quickly by the students when 
the various circuits were shown in different 
easily distinguished colors. 

The Bureau of Personnel used color motion 
pictures for added interest in a series titled 
Navy Ratings to indoctrinate inductees in the 
duties of machinists, gunners and other ratings. 
These films replaced lengthy lectures and saved 
many hours of time for the Selection Officers 
who guide the young sailors in the 
Navy 


individual aptitudes 


proper 


choice of training best suited to their 


Another interesting series 
[Turn te page 112) 


dealing with seaman- P 


greatly enhanced with use of aero color film. 











Medical Films at War 


by Gordon L. Hough, Lt... USNR 


O KEEP as many men at as many guns 

as many days as possible” is the succinctly 

stated aim of the Navy’s Bureau of Medi- 
cine & Surgery, commonly called “BuMed.” 
Its responsibilities have increased commensu- 
rately with the growth in size of the Navy from 
1941 to the present time. As in other bureaus 
of the Navy, this overnight expansion of pro- 
gram and personnel confronted BuMed with 
a gigantic training problem, but one with a 
unique feature: concurrently with training its 
own medical personnel in the performance of 
their new duties, BuMed was charged with the 
obligation of making all men and women in the 
Navy health-conscious. Here was the first op- 
portunity in which an intelligent use of visual 
aids could prove of immense value. 

The immediate training need was to develop 
in all naval personnel an understanding and 
appreciation of the fundamentals of health and 
hygiene. Ignorance of these basic facts would 
make the task of BuMed immeasurably harder. 
A widespread awareness of these essentials was 
the foundation on which BuMed’s program de- 
pended. Every man at every gun had to cooper- 
ate with BuMed if he was to remain at that gun 
the maximum number of days. 

In this period, such elementary subjects as 
personal hygiene and first aid were presented in 
film to the Navy ashore and afloat. Dramatic 
treatment was frequently utilized to attract and 
retain the attention of an audience which often 
resented a straightforward, simple approach to 
an obvious truth. In many of these cases a 
“selling job” had to be done, one of the most im- 
portant promotion campaigns in Navy history. 
These films were carefully integrated with the 
basic training and indoctrination courses taken 
by all men and women in the Navy. Conceived 
by medical officers, the motion pictures and slide 
films were supervised by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 


With an awareness of basic health and 
hygiene planted in the minds of all naval per- 
sonnel, BuMed could then turn to the vitally 
important instruction of its fast-growing ranks 
of hospital corpsmen. The motion picture series 
Care of the Sick and Injured by Hospital Corps- 
men treated such basic subjects as morning and 
evening care; bed baths; taking temperature, 
blood pressure and pulse; applying and remov- 
ing surgical dressings. Although demonstrating 
these techniques in ideal situations, the films 
emphasized the need for adapting the funda- 
mental principles to advanced base and combat 
conditions. The few corpsmen who had had any 
medical experience in civilian life had never 
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(Left, top to bottom) Studio production 
scenes during the filming at a commercial 
studio of a recent Navy series on medical care. 


encountered so large a job under such difficult 
circumstances. 

In testimony to the effectiveness of these 
films, the time needed for training hospital 
corpsmen was greatly reduced. This basic train- 
ing could -be carried on by motion pictures 
before large groups thereby lessening the need 
for individual instruction and small classes. 

Begun soon after the corpsmen films were 
several series designed to demonstrate to the 
new medical officer recommended practices in 
the field of medicine, surgery and dentistry. In 
orthopedic surgery the series on Skeletal Fixa- 
tion by the Stader Splint describes the use and 
advantages of this appliance. 

Amputations, color series, presents approved 
operations in the field under emergency condi- 
tions and at the Navy’s amputation centers 
where the patient is later fitted with and trained 
in the use of prostheses. 

New surgical techniques are described in the 
series Eye Surgery. In one film an effective 
method of removing foreign particles from the 
eye by an electro-magnet is presented. Flying 
metal splinters imbedded in the eye posed an 
immediate problem to all military surgeons. 
Various types of eye operations are covered in 
other films of this series. When experimenta- 
tion had resolved a problem, it was of vital 
importance to disseminate the information as 
speedily as possible. Color films have _per- 
formed a most valuable service in this regard. 


A similar instance may be found in the 
field of dentistry where Acrylic Bridgework de- 
scribes in detail a new technique developed by 
Navy dentists. Four reels of color film are de- 
voted to a complete visual report of the entire 
operation. 

In the new field of aviation medicine, flight 
surgeons of BuMed have carried on research in 
collaboration with aviation personnel. The film 
G and You vividly portrays the effect of gravity 
on a pilot during the pull-out after a steep dive 
causing him to “black out.” Fly High and Live 
presents forceful arguments on the need for the 
proper use of oxygen equipment. 

The wide scope of the medical officer’s duties 
require considerable knowledge of sanitation 
measures to be taken under different field con- 
ditions. Preventive medicine and methods of 
controlling the spread of communicable diseases 
have been graphically treated in several series 
of training films. Motion pictures have played 
an important part in the effective control of 
malaria. Animation has proven particularly 
suitable to portray the menace of tropical dis- 
eases. This technique has been used success- 
fully in the humorous series, Ten Command- 
ments for Health. “Mac,” BuMed’s equivalent 
of naval aviation’s “Dilbert” and the Army’s 
“Private Snafu,” demonstrates the proper “do’s” 
and “don’ts” to insure a healthy life under 
advanced base conditions. [Turn to page 104| 
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What ts a 


PROJECT 
SUPERVISOR? 


T WAS growing dark twenty miles off the 
Florida Coast. The sun, already below the 
horizon, still threw bright shafts of light on 

frothy, high-flying clouds. Below, on the surface 
of the choppy sea, a one-man life raft bobbed 
crazily up and down. A mile or more away one 
of the Navy’s sleek Aircraft Rescue Patrol boats 
was standing by. And overhead, a two-seater 
plane grew larger as it approached rapidly from 
the north. As it passed, a red Very’s star shot 
up from the raft, curved gracefully far below 
the plane and died as it fell back to the water’s 
surface. 

This was the setting which the Project Super- 
visor hoped would produce scene 197 of Navy 
Training Film MN-1305, Naval Pyrotechnics. 
The script called for “long shot (night) from 
1000 foot altitude of red Very’s star fired from 
life raft.” It did produce what he wanted even- 
tually, but not that night. 

The unexpected happened, as it does more 
often than not when a camera crew is working 
in the field. Two minutes after that first trial 
run an Army patrol plane appeared, a B-24. 
The pilot must have seen the Very’s star and 
decided, logically enough, that he’d found a sit- 
uation which called for investigation. He went 
into a steep dive and buzzed the raft. He could 
see that there was a man in it, barely visible in 
this light as the tiny rubber boat see-sawed with 
the waves. The man in the raft was the Project 
Supervisor, who by this time was sea sick as a 
cat and in no mood to be hospitable to a B-24, 
particularly when there remained just ten min- 
utes more of the proper light in which to shoot 
scene 197. 

The B-24 pilot wheeled around for another 
look. This time he came in flat at about a 
hundred feet. The Project Supervisor waved 
him away weakly but, of course, all the pilot saw 
was a pigmy waving an arm which might have 
meant almost anything. He camie around for a 
third look. The men in the ARP boat and the 
camera plane were helpless. They couldn’t call 
the B-24 because, unless predetermined, radios 
are seldom on the same frequency. The Army 
boys made two more runs, each time coming so 
close to the raft that their slip-stream flattened 
the water around it. Then they must have de- 
cided that the ARP boat could handle the situa- 
tion, whatever it was, and went off to the south. 
By this time it was much too dark to shoot. 
The whole thing would have to be attempted 
another night. The ARP crew pulled the Proj- 
ect Supervisor aboard, green and shivering, and 
started for home two hours away. The camera 
plane banked and headed back to the base. Not 
a single frame of film had been shot. 


There’s nothing unusual about that 
incident. But it’s an example of the kind of 
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by Robert T. Furman, Jr... Li.. USNR 


unpredictable interference with carefully laid 
plans which makes the work of a Project Super- 
visor at the same time interesting and exasper- 
ating. The next night the crew tried again to 
shoot the same scene and again came home 
empty handed. The “intercom” system went 
dead after the camera plane left the field and 
the camera man couldn’t give directions. The 
third night they came home with the scene. 

It took the better part of a day to put to- 
gether the various elements which were required 
for scene 197. A description of what was in- 
volved will provide a good thumb nail sketch 
of that part of the Project Supervisor’s duties in 
the field which the Navy describes in the simple 
phrase, “secure Navy equipment and personnel 
required for the production.” Here’s a list com- 
piled from the Project Supervisor’s scheduling 
notes. 

THE PLANE: Have a man assigned for after 
hours duty. (Officer-in-Charge will say, “You 
can have either Jack, or Joe or Dave.” See all 
three and try to work it out so that the one who 
will be least inconvenienced does the job. Be 
sure to get a competent camera plane pilot. 
That last man may have been a good pilot but 
he couldn’t “fly camera”). 

THE PLANE’S RADIO: Must be put on the 
same frequency as the ARP boat. Find out 
what the ARP frequency is and see the radio 
chief about changing over the plane’s radio at 
1800. Don’t do it ahead of time or whoever 
uses the plane won’t be able to communicate 
with his group. 

THE BOAT: Arrange for the ARP boat and 
crew from small boat base on the coast. (Re- 
member, it’s a special duty and nobody will 
want to go. Hard for them to spare a boat 
anyhow. ) 

THE VERY’S PISTOL: Pistol and red shells 
from ordnance. Must be personally responsible. 
ARRANGE THROUGH ARMY AND 
COAST GUARD to notify all ships and planes 
in the area that Very’s shells will be fired 15 
miles off-shore for photographic purposes. (Edi- 
tor’s note. This is done so that patrol boats and 
planes will not think that they have run into a 


genuine case of distress. The B-24 was based 
too far south to receive the information. ) 


The list continues. [t goes on to include 
such items as: secure helmet, goggles and ‘chute 
for camera man; check aerology on weather 
is it likely to louse up or stay clear?; arrange 
for transportation for camera man to field and 
remainder of crew to small boat base 30 miles 
away ; go over details of shot with camera man 
and pilot so that there’s no doubt about where 
the plane must be in relation to the rubber boat 
for proper lighting of the shot; secure rubber 
boat and pump to inflate it—check to be sure 
it’s in good order; arrange transportation for 
pilot from “O” Club to hangar. 

Well, that’s probably enough. More would 
make this particular scene seem unusually com- 
plicated which it was not. Any one of 50 scenes 
in the same picture required comparable prep- 
aration, and so have hundreds in other produc- 
tions. If it’s not planes it may be ships, small 
boats, special equipment or personnel. The 
Project Supervisor rounds up whatever is need- 
ed, then stands-by to check the actual shooting. 

In addition to being the leg man for equip- 
ment and personnel, the Project Supervisor is in 
effect the Navy’s producer who works with the 
civilian producer. There is a Navy Project Su- 
pervisor, and also a Technical Advisor, on every 
production. It’s the Technical Advisor’s respon- 
sibility to insure that the production is correct 
technically. It’s up to the Project Supervisor to 
see that the final product is a good motion pic- 
ture, properly designed to do an effective job of 
teaching, indoctrination, morale building, or 
whatever its purpose may be. 

In the ideal situation, there is a Project 
Supervisor for every film or series of films. 
Actually, however, the Training Film and Mo- 
tion Picture Branch does not have enough men 
to go around. A Project Supervisor may super- 
vise two or three or as many as a score or more 
productions concurrently. As a result, he is 
likely to be on the go constantly, dividing his 
time between the producers [Turn to page 102| 
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CROSS the Anacostia River in Washing- 
ton, D. C., lies the Naval Receiving Sta- 
tion, a 


broad covered with 


dozens of buildings that serve as living facilities, 


acreage 


work shops and lecture rooms for thousands of 
men training for proficiency in specialized naval 
jobs Here are located the Ordnance and 


Gunnery Schools, encompassing Gunnery Of- 


fils tw 





by Erie P. Strutt, Lt. (jg). USNR 


set up a complete supervisory unit to plan and 
This 
group accounts for approximately 15% of all 
Navy training films. 


produce training films for these activities. 


Chis is a big job, a job that evolved out of 
the urgent need in the early days of 1942- 
after the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor that 
brought home to the United States the vital 


Sire Coutrol 





clear in his mind. He remembered vividly 
standing on the deck of his flaming ship, urging 
his men to fight off the Japanese attackers with 
all available weapons; therefore he was excep- 
tionally aware of the need for a vast pool of 
trained personnel, and the necessity for haste 
in speeding and expanding their knowledge. 
When he took command of the Fire Control 


ficers’ Ordnance School, Fire Control (Ad- necessity for expanding the Navy to a size and Gunner’s Mates Schools he found approxi- 
vanced Gunner’s Mates and Electric Hy- and strength surpassing the most elaborate con- mately 100 students working with inadequate 
draulic, Optical (Primary), Instructor Training ceptions of previous years. facilities and insufficient instructors, at a pace 


Gunner’s Mates Instructor 


Training (Fire 


Controlmen Because of the specialized tech- 


nical instruction presented by these schools the 
lraining Film and Motion Picture Branch has 





Men and ships do not in themselves make an 
efficient and hard hitting Navy. Before that 
condition exists the men must bé made so 
familiar with their machines and weapons that 
the operation and maintenance of those ma- 
chines and weapons become almost second na- 
While the 
Schools are only part of the over-all pattern of 
naval preparation, the importance of the field 
they cover cannot be minimized. 


ture. Ordnance and Gunnery 


Almost everyone knows what a gunner’s mate 
is, but it might be well for us at this point to 
clarify the meaning of “fire control.” Fire con- 
trol systems are designed to control and direct 
the fire irom the ship’s guns in order to assure 
greatest accuracy and efficiency. This firepower 
is the basic consideration of any fighting vessel. 
The ship exists primarily for the purpose of 
transporting weapons and their trained person- 
nel (fire controlmen and gunner’s mates) within 
range of the enemy, where they can bring into 
telling action the Navy’s modern offensive 
weapons. 

Che officer who was placed in charge of the 
Ordnance and Gunnery Schools in those early 
days of 1942 approached his new command 


with the memory of Dec. 7, 1941, sharp and 





inconsistent with the urgency of the times. 

The officer, with the able and thorough co- 
operation of several assistants, was confronted 
with the task of expanding the school and its 
facilities to provide trained men for the great 
number of new ships that were being commis- 
sioned. He realized that it would take months 
to supplement their training program. An in- 
vestigation of other naval activities brought him 
to the conclusion that the proper use of films 
could help to solve the problem with which he 
was faced. 

A comprehensive survey indicated that there 
were approximately 1,000 subject items offering 
possibilities for film utilization. Obviously, this 
was too much to take in one bite, so. the sub- 
jects were broken down into Urgent, Badly 
Nee ded, and Desired. 

With the entire program in a state of trial 
and error development it was decided that a 
greater degree of control could be exercised by 
using a few commercial producers rather than 
This also concentrated the process of 
indoctrination on fewer organizations. On the 


many. 
basis of recommendations from the Training 


Film and Motion Picture Branch, a contract 
was awarded to the first producer and work was 
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started on the first group of films in August, 
1942. 

To establish a clear cut format and style of 
presentation, a series of conferences was held 
with representatives of the producer, the Fire 
Control School and the Training Film and Mo- 
tion Picture Branch. It was considered desir- 
able to start with relatively simple material and 
to use sound slide films as the medium of pres- 
entation. Writers, technical assistants, educa- 
tional specialists, production specialists and the 
producer all worked together to achieve quality 
Each 


individual represented a different viewpoint, 


visual aids in the minimum of time. 


and each contributed his particular talents to 
the final production. 

The courses being taught in the classrooms 
were the basis on which the films were inspired 
The curriculum director of the 
school brought with him a copy of the planned 


and developed. 


course of study! The instructor assigned to 
each series as technical adviser brought his 
knowledge of classroom procedures and prob- 
lems. The writers, artists and the Training 
Film and Motion Picture Branch representa- 
tives brought their ideas relative to film pres- 
entation of the subject. 

Hours of discussion followed to clarify the 
specific operations and principles to be pic- 
tured, after which the artists and writers went 
to work to write the scripts and organize the 
accompanying story boards. First drafts of 
these were submitted to the same group that 
had begun the discussions for consideration, 
changes and approval. Every script received 
the same scrutiny in each of its various stages 

production outline, action outline, master 
script, test animation and acceptance screen- 
ing. This phase-checking has resulted in films 
of an extremely high degree of technical ac- 
curacy and excellence of organization. 

This quick review tends to convey the im- 
pression that from the beginning everything 
has gone smoothly, and that after the initial 
problem of organization had been solved there 
This. of 
course, is far from the truth. There have been 
numerous decisions necessary on a great variety 


were no more headache inducers. 


of questions, and many of these questions still 
arise with every proposed series, and with every 


Staff officers and instructors of the Advanced Fire Control School are active in all 
stages of production. Here curriculum is planned around slide films produced at 
the school. 
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Master control chart provides information on progress 
of projects through all stages of writing and production. 


individual film in that series. 

To detail all these problems here would take 
much space and serve little purpose, but a few 
may be indicated by way of examples. Nat- 
urally, the exact aim of every film and every 
series must be carefully determined in its rela- 
It must 
cover the subject completely, without spreading 
into by-paths and digressions. 


tion to the classroom job it must do. 


Again, in the 
development of the script there may be valid 
differences of opinion among technical advisers, 
based on dissimilarity of service backgrounds. 
One officer may be criticizing on the basis of 
his experiences in the North Atlantic, 
another may draw his observances from duty 
in the South Pacific; and because of different 
operational conditions there has been a varia- 


while 


tion in procedures. It has been up to the 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch per- 
sonnel, working with the Technical Adviser, to 
determine the final presentation (and to accept 
the responsibility for the decision 

The use of the film medium itself is always 
good for many hours of consideration. One 
subject lends itself to the use of straight pho- 
tography; the next one might require all ani- 
mation: another might best be shown with line 
drawings; while still another might use a com- 


bination of any of these techniques. 


Occasionally. a subject has been suggested 
which could be shown by simple block diagrams 
Sometimes a request has specified that the sub- 
ject be treated by animation when, to save 
time and expense, it should be treated by 
straight photography or the use of models. 

Often in the delineation of certain compli- 
cated aspects of the fire control mechanisms the 
use of color is necessary. The problem here, 
naturally, does not end with the decision to use 
color, but must include the choice of suitable 
colors against effective backgrounds, the proper 
separation of these colors on the screen, and 
the extensive and continuous testing of various 
types of color to present most effectively the in- 
tricate detail desired. However, there is no 
doubt that even up to the present writing the 
employment of color has not been fully utilized, 
mainly because of limitations on time and per- 
sonnel. 

The films produced for the Ordnance and 
Gunnery Schools are of necessity extremely 
technical, because all the students in the schools 
at the present time are carefully chosen men 
enlisted personnel all hand-picked from the fleet 
for advanced training in gunnery and fire con- 
trol subjects. There is no “boot” training o1 
indoctrination undertaken. 
these men have a working knowledge of the 


To a large extent 


elementary principles involved in their jobs. It 
naturally follows that the work of designing and 
developing the films that will help them to learn 
advanced procedures is not easy. 

Offsetting these difficulties, is a trained co- 
operative goup of naval and civilian workers, 
fully aware of hazards to be avoided and suc- 
cessful methods of attack to be used, based on 
knowledge gained in dealing with the specific 
problems of gunnery and fire control in the 
past three-plus years. 

Today the original student group of 100 men 
has become several thousand; the few buildings 
have been increased many times; teaching facili- 
ties have become much more complete. The 
officer who was originally in charge of the sta- 
tion is now commanding a ship at sea, but the 
work he began goes steadily forward under the 
capable direction of his successor and the as- 


oO} 


sistants who helped to de- | Turn to page 108 


First showing of slide films is attended by Officer-in-Charge, Ordnance and Gunnery 
Schools, his assistants, and Training Film Branch representative. while the pro- 
ducer’s representative reads the seript. 
















































































HEEPING THB 


HE PRODUCTION of audio-visual train- 

ing aids by the United States Navy had its 

inception quite a few months before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, but it is still a fairly 
new field for specialization in the Naval Estab- 
lishment. Yet, this newness has been no deter- 
rent to that lusty growth inherent in so many 
activities essential to the prosecution of the war 
There was in the Navy an early realization of 
the potentialities of motion pictures and slide 
films for increasing the effectiveness of teaching 
and for reducing the time necessary for mastery 
of subject matter This eager acceptance of 
films for training is emphasized by the realiza- 
tion that one year after the basic directive was 
issued by the Secretary of the Navy authorizing 
the Bureau of Aeronautics to produce training 
films for the entire Navy, the Training Film 
and Motion Picture Branch had over 1,800 mo- 
tion pictures and slide films simultaneously in 
production. 


How to maintain close supervision over 
the production of all of these films immediately 
became a subject of vital concern. For exam- 
ple, military necessity demanded the earliest 
possible completion of films requested for com- 
bat training. Alert supervision, therefore, had 
to be exercised in order that potential delay of 
these films might be anticipated and prevented. 
If production facilities became jammed, it was 
sometimes necessary to give high priority films 
the green light at the risk of causing some delay 
to other, non-operational type films. Before any 
juggling of production schedules could be ac- 
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(FIGURE 4) 


on Navy 
Training Film Production 


by Jack H. MeClelland, Lt... USNR 


complished, however, dependable and easily 
visualized information on the exact status and 
background of each film in production had to 
be made readily available and up-to-date at all 
times. Then, too, with hundreds of films in 
production at commercial studios all over the 
country, it would have been alarmingly easy 
for a few to fall by the wayside. That, obviously, 
could not be permitted. Finally, there has al- 
ways been a definite shortage of trained su- 
pervisory personnel necessitating close observa- 
tion of the work load of each available su- 
pervisor and frequent adjustment of project 
assignments in order that talents and time may 
be completely utilized. With these preliminary 
evidences of the need for adequate methods of 
production control, officers of the Training Film 
and Motion Picture Branch began to explore 
various possible solutions. 


Several manual approaches to the problem 
of maintaining production records were tried 
and found wanting in one or more respects. 
Finally, it was decided that the punch card 
method used in many machine bookkeeping 
processes for handling large volumes of minute 
detail might be used to advantage in this situ- 
ation. With that in view, research was insti- 
tuted to determine what features the ideal sys- 
tem must have in order to satisfy all current 
and possible future needs. The requirements 
thus formulated were as follows: 

[1] A way of recording current production 
activity or status of each project as well as its 
recent production history is essential. 


[2] Administration personnel should have 
constantly at their finger-tips complete records 
on the proposed production schedule for each 
project. 

[3] There should be a convenient way for 
comparing each film’s current production activ- 
ity with its scheduled activity in order that any 
tendency to fall behind schedule may be quickly 
noticed. 

[4] Both serial number and title should be 
given at all times as an aid to positive identifi- 
cation. 

[5] There should be some means of identi- 
fying the requesting authority for each film. It 
would be helpful to furnish each requesting 
authority with a periodic statement of the status 
of all films being prepared for that authority. 

[6] The project supervisor responsible for 
each film should be easily identified from the 
records. It would also be helpful to be able to 
assemble each supervisor’s films into a single 
list frequently in order that his production load 
and production problems may be analyzed. 

[7] The producer selected for each project 
should be easily identified from the records and 
provision made for the segregation of all films 
being made by any given producer in order to 
permit an analysis of that producer’s work load 
and other problems. 

|8] There must be an indication of priority 
of each film. 

[9] As a concise indication of production 
span, provision should be made for the listing 
of the date upon which the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch assumed responsibility 
for the film along with the date when delivery 
of prints is guaranteed by the producer. 

[10] The security classification for each film 
should be clearly evident at all times with mini- 
mum opportunities for error. 

[11] Since information concerning the use 
of color, width of film being used, and length 
are all intimately related to the problems of 
scheduling both production and laboratory fa- 
cilities, these factors should be noted in any set 
of records to be used for produc tion control. 

[12] The causes for any delay that may arise 
should be readily ascertainable. 

[13] Since the project supervisor is the offi- 
cer responsible for the film and is most closely 
associated with it, there would be distinct ad- 
vantages to having him keep the records for his 
films up to date. If that can be arranged, the 
supervisor would, of course, prefer records re- 
quiring a minimum of detail work for mainte- 
nance. 

[14] The system finally adopted should be 
one capable of unlimited expansion to allow 
for variations in the production load. 

[15] All of the above information should be 
accurately listed in readily available form to 
permit quick response to each of the many daily 
requests for specific production information. 

Those were the prime requisites of any 
scheme devised for use by the Training Film 
and Motion Picture Branch in the exercising of 
effective control over film production. There 
remained only the overwhelming task of figur- 
ing out how each of these requirements might 
be satisfied and then welding their various 
solutions into a simple but trustworthy frame- 
work. 

Such a framework was developed. Before 
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discussing details of its operation, however, it 
will be necessary to acquire at least a nodding 
acquaintance with the two fundamentals serv- 
ing as a basis for the whole system. Those 
fundamentals are: 

1. The components and possibilities of a 
punch-card machine bookkeeping system. 

2. Film production procedures, routines and 

terminology developed by officers in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 
Both fundamentals will be described but briefly, 
for punch-card machine bookkeeping systems 
are used in many business installations where 
large volumes of bookkeeping detail are han- 
dled, and Navy production procedures are de- 
scribed more fully in an article by Lt. Comdr. 
R. B. Lewis elsewhere in this issue. 





(FIGURE |) 


Components of an Elementary 

Machine Bookkeeping System 

The punch-card system used by the Navy 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch for 
keeping records mechanically utilizes cards 
72”x3}” in size on which to record any desired 
information. The cards are coded as shown in 
Ficure 1, by means of holes punched in the 
cards—the position of the hole or holes in each 
of the 80 columns determines the character 
recorded in that column. It is therefore pos- 
sible to record 80 characters on any one card. 
The cards shown in Ficure | are a typical pair 
representing information about one film. It 
will be noted that the cards have been “in- 
terpreted” in this sample. That is, information 
recorded by means of holes punched in the 
body of the card has been translated back into 
printed symbols along the top of each card. 

In Ficure 2, card punch operators are punch- 
ing data furnished by the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch into the cards. These 
ards, then, become the permanent record and 





(FIGURE 2) 
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the information they contain may be repro- 
duced at any time. 

The cards alone would not be particularly 
helpful if it were necessary to sort them by hand 
every time it was desired to change their se- 
quence. So, the sorting machine pictured in 





(FIGURE 3) 


Ficure 3 is used. By means of that unit, a deck 
of cards may be sorted into any desired se- 
quence or grouping. For instance, suppose 
there is occasion to segregate from an assorted 
deck all cards having the numeral “7” punched 
in the fifteenth column. A simple adjustment 
of a small electrical contact on the machine 
enables the operator to feed a large stack of 
cards into the right end of the machine and 
have all cards with the numeral “7” in the 
fifteenth column drop into the 7th pocket. By 
an extension of this idea, such a machine may 
be used for putting cards into numerical se- 
quence, alphabetical sequence, or any other 
special grouping. 

Finally, there is shown in Ficure 4 (above, 
left) the so-called printing tabulator by means 
of which holes punched in the cards are trans- 
lated back into printed symbols. It is a highly 
versatile piece of equipment—so much so that 
many of its summarizing, calculating and other 
features are almost uncanny. As far as an un- 
derstanding of training film production control 
procedures is concerned, however, it is only 
necessary to know that it is a machine which 
scans the holes punched in a card and then 
prints the symbols so recorded onto any appro- 
priate sheet of paper. 


Production Procedures 
Officers in the Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch have established a production 
framework equally applicable to both motion 





(FIGURE 5) 


pictures and slide films. The stages numbered 
in Ficure 5 have been standardized to such 
an extent that there are but few occasions 
when films do not naturally fall into the pat- 





tern. As far as the Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch is concerned, the first three 
stages of production in making a picture may 
be considered analagous to corresponding stages 
in the building of a house. The Production 
Outline, for instance, is the outline of require- 
ments and specifications, or—to pursue the 
house building analogy—the Production Out- 
line corresponds to the architect’s notes regard- 
ing what features the house must include. 
These are established, of course, through con- 
ferences with the prospective owner or request- 
ing authority. Similarly, the Action Outline 
has its counterpart in the architect’s perspective 
sketch while the Master Script corresponds to 
the architect’s final, detailed blueprint. Subse- 
quent stages of production do not deviate par- 
ticularly from procedures and terminology em- 
ployed in standard film production practice. It 
need only be said further. that each stage of 
production is in fact a definite stage with 
sharply defined limits. Hence, if it is reported 
that project MN-2993 is in status “7,” we know 
that the rough cut has been approved and that 
the interlock screening is the next milepost. 


Training Film Status Report 


The Training Film Status Report form used 
for production control in the Navy’s film pro- 
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(FIGURE 6) 

gram is shown in Ficure 6 as it is received by 
the project supervisor twice each month. This 
form is filled in by the machine pictured in 
Ficure 4 from the cards previously described. 
It will be noted that each listing required two 
lines of 80 figures and letters, each extending 
across the entire width of the page. Since one 
card has a capacity of just 80 characters, it 
follows that two cards are required fully to 
record all information needed on each film. 

Going on to the next photograph, it is easy 
to see what information is recorded. For ex- 
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ample, project MN-1921c was requested by re- 
questing authority number “9.” The Executive 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy happens 
to be number “9” in the list of requesting 
authorities. Other offices and bureaus empow- 
ered to request film production are similarly 
identified by code numbers. 

It is further recorded here that the officer 
assigned number “144,” Lieutenant Taylor, is 
the project supervisor for the film. Producer 
number 76 was selected to produce this film 


” 


and the priority assigned is “3. 


The first line of the adjacent area of the 
Training Film Status Report form as shown in 
Ficure 8 gives an abbreviated version of the 





(FIGURE 8) 

title to clinch the identification. The second 
line shows that the approved letter of request 
for production was received by the Training 
Film and Motion Picture Branch on September 
12, 1943, and that, according to the producer’s 
contract, approval prints must be delivered to 
the Navy not later than December 1, 1944. 
Adjacent columns show that the film is “non- 
classified” (code number 1), that it is being 
shot in 35mm black and white, and that the 
anticipated completed length is 1,800 feet. 

The indication of status, both scheduled and 
current, is shown in Ficure 9. For the sake of 
clarity, each status figure has been identified 








(FIGURE 9) 


with that stage of production of the production 
procedure chart which it represents. It is to be 
noted that the first row of figures shows the 
production schedule as established near the 
start of work on the film by the project su- 
pervisor, in conference with the producer se- 
lected to do the job, while the actual status of 
the film at any time up to the present report 
is given by the second row of figures for each 
listing. If the film is on schedule, the “Sched- 
uled” and “Current” status figures for the given 
reporting period will be [Turn to page 96) 
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Audio-Visual Aids in Psychiatry 


by Howard P. Rome, Lt. Comdr.. USNR 


HE SCOPE of psychiatric treatment has 

been amplified greatly by the use of spe- 

cially designed audio-visual aids. Such 
films are able to help the psychiatrist in his 
formulation of the background of emotional 
and mental health. They can illustrate, by 
well-chosen examples, the many points which 
he has to get across to his patients. A psychia- 
trist’s tools are his words. With them he tries 
to clarify certain confusions, to elaborate hid- 
den, overlooked meanings, and to encourage his 
patients to attempt to solve their own problems. 
This requires much time and much effort. — It 
requires a high degree of skill and a rich back- 
ground of experience. It is a well-recognized 
principle of learning that the greater number 
of ways used to convey meaning, the more likely 
is it that the meaning will be unmistaken. It is 
this role which psychiatric treatment films are 
capable of filling. 

Equally important is the need for psychia- 
trists to be able to communicate the principles 
of sound mental health and preventive medi- 
cine to large audiences. Ordinarily, the time 
permitted for this huge task is insufficient. 
Added to this is the lack of a sufficient number 
of skilled physicians to do the job. The train- 
ing of a requisite number of psychiatrists is an 
expensive, time-consuming procedure. Audio- 
visual aids can, in part, fill this gap between 
the large body of knowledge which exists and 
the number of persons to whom it needs be 
communicated. 


The Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery early in the war recognized that the 
sphere of benefit of medical officer psychiatrists 
could be increased greatly by the utilization of 
both training and treatment film aids. 

By a fortunate combination of planning and 
responsive acceptance, the Audio-Visual Branch 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has 
established a highly satisfactory liaison with the 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. Through the com- 
bined efforts of advisory medical officers and 
experienced training film officers, a satisfactory 
production-team effort has been evolved, and 
many films dealing with a variety of medical 
subjects have resulted. Because of the newness 
of the entire field as it concerns psychological 
medicine and the need for careful lay and 
scientific definition, the psychiatric films pro- 
duced thus far have been on what might be 
called an experimental basis. Their usefulness 
is being validated by medically controlled show- 
ings to selected patient and lay audiences. Fol- 
low-up interviews by psychiatrists ultimately 
will be able to answer a number of technical 
questions which have arisen. 

A motion picture designed for the treatment 
of psychiatric patients whose disabilities are 
fundamentally emotional problems or problems 
of social adjustment, of necessity is constructed 
quite differently from the usual educational, or 


training or documentary, film. Its general pur- 
pose is to acquaint the patient-audience with 
the background and the mechanics of their psy- 
chological disabilities or illness, so that they 
see thernselves as others see them. Also, and 
most important, films help them to understand 
more fully why they are disabled by explaining 
the purpose and meaning of their symptoms. 
Psychological illness, much like other kinds of 
sickness, doesn’t “just happen out of the blue.” 
There are good reasons and sufficient causes 
responsible for the symptoms which distress the 
patient, even though to the untrained observer 
the patient’s complaints may appear unfounded, 
bizarre and inexplicable. Recovery from psy- 
chiatric symptoms requires that these reasons 
and causes be understood and fully appre- 
ciated by the patient. 

Psychological symptoms and psychiatric ill- 
ness are mysterious and nebulous to most per- 
sons because the behavior they induce seems 
unaccountable. Moreover, in most instances 
the patient appears to be in good physical 
health. While such symptoms as pounding of 
the heart or an “all-gone” feeling in the pit of 
the stomach or headache or indigestion may 
also be present, getting well means understand- 
ing that these physical symptoms are not, as 
the patient sometimes thinks, the cause of his 
trouble, but in reality in most cases are its 
accompaniments or side effects. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that a film 
designed for the treatment of psychological 
problems has a large educational job to per- 
form. If this were all, the task would be rela- 
tively simple. But a straightforward factual 
account, however interestingly portrayed, does 
not constitute psychiatric treatment. Psychia- 
trists have discovered from a long experience 
that explanation, even though it be simple, 
logical and extremely reasonable, is not suffi- 
cient of itself to bring about the disappearance 
of emotional symptoms. People’s emotional 
lives, particularly those of psychiatric patients, 
are lived to a greater or lesser degree in “logic- 
tight” compartments, walled-off and insulated 
from all but the most appropriate and skillfully 
applied persuasion. Emotions, of which fear, 
hate and love are familiar examples, are too 
often blind, deaf and dumb unless they can be 
adapted to the person’s best interests, molded by 
logic, and tempered with reason. 


The basie task of a psychiatric film de- 
signed for the treatment of patients is to coordi- 
nate simple, understandable, educational train- 
ing techniques rooted in facts, with an interpre- 
tive approach which compels each member of 
the audience to identify himself with the char- 
acters and situations being shown. Such an 
explanation must confine itself to ABC princi- 
ples. It must tell a story in such a way that 
the audience is never so lost in or intrigued by 
the story that they miss the lesson the story 
illustrates. The situations in [Turn to page 104] 
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by Richard P. Buch, Lt.. USNR 


HE ABILITY to see at night is part of 
the experienced sailor’s stock in trade. 
Unlike the average landsman, he _ has 
plenty of opportunity to develop his night visual 
capacity. Good night vision is the product of 
and training rather than innate 
One of the best night vision instructors 
at the training school in New London was a 


experience 
ability. 


retired chief signalman, who at 60 could see 
better at night than any youngster of 17. He 
claimed that he had picked up the knack of 
“off-center” vision, or looking “cock-eyes,” as 
put it, on his first tour of duty off the 
China coast, many years before. 
simply practice. For some time, he kept his 
“know-how” a secret and derived a tidy revenue 


he 


The rest was 


by betting with unwary shipmates on his uncan- 
ny ability to pick up sightings far in advance 
of anyone else. Ultimately his secret came out. 
By dark-adapting their eyes and learning the 
off-center night scanning technique, many of his 
shipmates became even more owl-eyed than he. 


When war started. on a 24-hour basis, 
good night vision became vital to the fleet. In 
a few short months, the Navy had to teach the 
fundamentals of night vision to thousands of 
men, most of them with little or no experience 
in using their eyes at night. The night vision 
and the first Navy training 
film on night vision had to take the place of 


synthetic trainers 
experience, so far as thousands of future night 
Viewed critically, the 
first Navy night vision film has its visual lim- 


lookouts were concerned. 


track and the animation 
bear the burden of teaching. But in 24 minutes 


itations. The sound 
what they had 
Better still, it was 
finished and distributed early enough in the war 


it has told thousands of “boots” 
to know about night vision. 


to enable them to put this knowledge to good 
use. A more recent condensed version does the 
same basic job in five minutes. 

While the lookout film was doing its work, 
the course of the Pacific war made night vision 
training for naval pilots and aircrew a neces- 
sity. Early in the Solomons Campaign the Jap 
air force began to strike at night. The patrol 
plane pilots and crewmen who went after those 
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first night raiders required no sales talk on the 


need for night vision training. Today, with 
night intruder missions on the upswing, and 
after-sunset carrier strikes increasing, naval air- 
men are discovering that night vision training 
is good life insurance. 

A new training film about night vision for 
airmen is designed to assist in teaching night 
vision essentials to pilots and air crewmen 
aboard carriers and at advanced bases, where 
the installation of night and 
other synthetic devices would be impractical. 


vision trainers 
The original intention was to edit pertinent 
material from the Navy lookout film and from 
night vision films produced by the Army and 
the British. 
to be impractical. 


For two reasons this idea proved 
First, there was no visual 
material available on the special subjects pe- 
Second, a different type 
of audience involved which called 
different different situations. 
Night aerial effects were needed but none of 
the All that 


could be culled from existing films was anima- 


culiar to night flying. 
was for 
treatment and 


library material was suitable. 
tion footage on the workings of the eye, a mat- 
ter of secondary interest to flying men. 

At this stage of planning, a five-day confer- 
ence on night vision training was conducted by 
the Commander Fleet Air, Quonset, at which 
Wing Commander K. A. Evelyn, head of the 
RCAF Biophysics Montreal, 


Canada in- 


Laboratory in 
his night 
Dr. Evelyn, a scientist of tre- 


outlined entire vision 


structor course. 
mendous energy and ability, is an outstanding 
leader in night vision training for aviation per- 
sonnel. Borrowing liberally from the night vis- 
ion training ideas developed under the Com- 
mander, Submarines Atlantic Fleet, New Lon- 
don, and from the lessons which the RAF had 
learned in their night bombings of Germany, 
he added the results of his own research and 
organized the best training syllabus then avail- 
able. His for 
the training film, but in standardizing the entire 
Navy training program. 


work was invaluable not only 


Within the limitations of the motion picture 
medium, the new film on night vision for air- 
men covers some of the basic lesson taught first 
hand in the Evelyn Two-Dimensional Trainer. 
This trainer consists of sharp two-dimensional 


shadowgraphs of a countryside panorama, or 





ten times magnified, by a 
illuminator 


seascope, projected 


controlled lamp against a large 


screen in a blacked-out classroom. Completely 
blind at first, the audience, during a thirty- 
minute lecture and demonstration, goes through 
the various stages of dark adaptation; first, 
the 


visual experience; second, 


“contrast night 


“simple form per- 


perception,” primordial 
ception,” in which larger objects of characteris- 
tic shapes are observed ; and, finally, complete 
adaptation, in which details become more clear, 
and “complex form perception” is possible. 

The first of these stages, “contrast percep- 
tion,” is the primary visual task of the night 
lookout, who in dim starlight sees a black blot 
on the dark horizon, and of the pathfinder pilot, 
barely able to make out the difference between 
a white beach and a pitch-black sea. At the 
second stage, large forms of characteristic shape 
are identifiable, particularly if they are familiar, 
or if the possibilities of choice are limited. A 
Navy PBY can be distinguished from a Jap 
“Zeke,” for example, if the 
alternatives. More apparent, 
with full adaptation, and the experienced pilot, 
if wel! briefed, can effectively attack his ground 
target, using visual clues not perceptible to the 


these are only 


details become 


unprepared eye. 

As a medium for illustrating these gradations 
of night visual acuity, the motion picture film 
with the 
This fact was recognized at the outset. 


can never trainer. 


The 


The trainer illus- 


compete Evelyn 


basis of photography is light. 


trates occular phenomena occurring at light 
levels far below those which a camera can 
record on film. The trainer has the furthe1 


advantage of demonstrating with startling im- 
pact, and at first hand, the total effect of com- 
plete dark adaptation. After a half hour in the 
trainer, one eye while the other is 
exposed to brilliant white light. 
is restored. 


is covered 
Then darkness 
The eye that was covered sees the 
silhouettes as well as 


ever. The exposed eye 


is completely blind. Here is a direct experi- 
ence, compared to which a motion picture is 
like one of Plato’s shadows on the wall of the 


Cave. 


In the training film, on the other hand. 
it is possible to explain by [Turn to page 112 
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about SLIDE FILMS 


by Maxwell M. Desser,. Lt. (jg). USNR 


| hy HE rapidly maturing family 
of audio-visual aids, the slide 
film is one of the children which 
has “grown-up.” Unfortunately, 
there are many users of audio-vis- 
ual aids who fail to recognize the 
importance of the slide film and 
how it can be used most effectively 

rhe slide film is graphic litera- 
ture dressed up in the clothing of 
motion pictures. It combines the 
power of pictorial presentation that 
gives graphic literature its strength 
with the might of the motion pic- 
ture to arrest instantaneously the 
attention of a group ol people upon 
a single enlarged area. 


Slide films are of two types: the 
silent slide film which has printed 
descriptions and explanations on 
the film itself, and the sound slide 
film which carries the story ex- 
pressed in illustrations supported 
by a recorded narration and other 
sound synchronized with the film. 
The nature of the subject matter 
governs, to a large extent, which 
type of slide film to be produced. 
The chart presents some advan- 
tages of each type, and conditions 
which may determine whether the 
slide film should be silent or sound 

In the process of producing a 
slide film, there are many impor- 
tant factors to be kept constantly 
in mifid, but three essential consid- 
erations are: 


I. SEQUENCE OF SUBJECTS. 
The sequence and continuity of 
the story to be produced should 


The sub- 
ject matter should be presented in 


be carefully organized. 


a logical order with ideas grouped 
when sub-division is necessary 


2. SCRIPT & ILLUSTRATION. 


The script and illustration for 


each should have a direct 


relationship to each othe The 


frame 


mentioned in the 
script should appear in the illus- 


subject matter 


tration. In order to achieve this 
relationship, script and illustration 
for each individual frame should 
In this man- 
ner the marriage between the script 


be planned together. 


and the illustration is direct and 
complete 


3. EMPHASIS. 
When emphasis is applied to any 
part of the script, the subject being 
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emphasized should appear clearly 
in the illustration. Here the ap- 
plication of an arrow, circle, or 
other means of gaining added vis- 
ual attention can be utilized. Su- 
perimposing printed words and an 
arrow over the illustration help to 
ac hieve 


rapid identification and 


emphasis. When arrows are used 
for emphasis, care should be taken 
to design them so as to cover that 
part of the illustration of least im- 
portance. This can be accom- 
plished by using short and stubby 
or long and thin arrows. Keep art 
work functional and script and de- 
sign simple. 

When the subject matter of a 
slide film is complicated in the ex- 
treme, the use of color can contrib- 
ute emphasis, clarity and interest. 
For example, symbols in color 
which show the flow of electricity 
or liquids in intricate devices have 
proven valuable. Color has been 
useful, too, in statistical presenta- 
tions. When used functionally, 
color can contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of many slide film subjects. 

An extremely 


useful form of 


slide film is obtained when a sound 
slide film can be used without the 
recording apparatus and still con- 
vey a completely self-explanatory 
story. In this case, the basic in- 
formation is incorporated in the 
pictures of the silent film strip it- 
self, and then supported and en- 
larged upon by the recording, mak- 
ing use of whatever additional 
contribution sound can make to the 
subject. In this type of sound- 
silent film combination, the sound 
film can be screened first and then 
be used subsequently as a silent 
slide film, thereby combining the 
advantages of both types. 
Although the nature of certain 
technical and constructional sub- 
jects will be most advantageously 
presented in the form of the silent 
slide film, the sound slide film is 
rapidly expanding its sphere of 
usefulness. In addition to the ad- 





SILENT SLIDE FILM 


SOUND SLIDE FILM 





is very 


Condi- 

tions fa- 
vorable 
for use: 


constructional 


1. When subject matter 
detailed 
complicated and 
for concentrated and ex- 
tended study of each in- 
dividual step or process. 


calls tual 


2. When the medium of 
sound will not help to 
increase interest or pro- 
mote reality. (as 
case of a technical or 
picture 


1. When sound helps to 
and portray or create the ac- 
conditions under 
which the subject matter 
exists sounds of the 
jungle; motors, etc. 


2. When sound can lend 
clarity, emphasis, and 
drama. (Modulation of 
the voice of narrator; voice 
of two or more people; 
musical effects, etc. 


3. When sound is actu- 
ally necessary teach- 
ing foreign languages; 
identification of sound; 
etc. 

+. When motion may be 
suggested through sound; 
creating an impression 
of movement 





2. Projector 


play records. 








1. The film can be paced 1. It is easier to listen 
at any desired speed and 
turned back easily to a 
frame previously shown 


turned off for discussion 
purposes and then con- 
tinued without having to 
synchronize a record. 

3. Projector is sufficient 3. 
equipment. No need for 
additional equipment to 


to a narrator while study- 
ing the illustration than 
to read and study the 
ine picture simultaneously. 
2. Sound helps to keep 
the audience more at- 
tentive. 


Sound is a “natural” 
element. (We are ac- 
customed to _ hearing 
things 











vantages already listed for the 
sound slide film, this type of film 
can at times achieve a cinematic 
effect when the subject matter 
lends itself to motion not seen but 
SUGGESTED through sound syn- 
chronized with the sequence of a 
group of frames. 

Here the inference of movement 
caused by sound while seeing a 
series of motionless images on the 
screen projects animation on the 
MENTAL screens in the minds of 
the audience: the motion or action 
that occurs between those frames 
actually takes place only in the 
imagination of the audience. If, 
for instance, we were to see a still 
picture of a train with smoke pour- 
ing out of its funnel while crossing 
a bridge, and at the same time we 
would hear the blowing of the 
train’s whistle and the characteris- 
tic puffing of its engine and HEAR 
the slowing up of the train, we 
would actually visualize that train 
SLOWING UP. Now, if in the 
next frame we were to see that 
train discharging passengers at a 
station and at the same time we 
were to hear the slow, soft panting 
of the train’s engine blended with 
the voices of a few people who 
were at the station greeting the 
passengers, the two pictures plus 
the recorded sound would give us 
the impression of movement and 
live action. This 
visualization of movement links to- 
gether the 
frames creating the impression of 
motion. 


subconscious 


actual sequence of 
The use of color, espe- 
cially in films of this nature, tends 
to promote even greater reality. 


When choosing a form of audio- 


»visual aids, it is well to remember 


the conditions and advantages the 
slide. film has to offer. The slide 
film is not a step-child but an 
important instrument that can be 
used successfully against the ele- 
ments of time, expense and com- 
plicated subject matter. It is an 
important member of the family 
of audio-visual aids. 
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The valve guard is next installed to prevent injury to 
the valve during inflation, after which it is removed. 


Outline of 


Top of Car 


ENVELOPE 


oN 


{ acd 
Gas-Tight Sleeves | Internal Suspension Cables 
Looking down from inside the envelope, the gas-tight 
sleeves are shown. Through these sleeves the internal 
suspension cables pass to the car frame. 


DIAGRAMS 


Use di avout drawings to illustrate 
and proceses tha cannot be scot 
graphy. 


The template is removed and the space between 
each dot is connected with a line. 


OUTSIDE OF CAR 


INSIDE OF CAR 


The air-tight machined-cap is put in place 
on the outside and the coupling is sécured 
to the gasoline line on the inside. 





Placement of the Envelope 
in the Hanger 


The exhaust Collector ring for the seven cylinder 
Warner engine is constructed so that it gradually 
increases in size as the exhaust gases are collected 
to be carried below the engine. 





is usually all that is necessary 
and bring out details. 


CARTOONS 
Cartoons serve fo add interest and create a 


The SEVEN EXHAUST PorT UBES are part of the Exhaust 


5] Collector Ring. They connect each of the seven cylinders 
No the main sections of the collector ring. 














“Cameras are guns 
pictures are bullets” 








Unsharpness like this is another matter. With- 
out the lathe and propeller blade motion, 
this picture would seem static and unnatural. 





Here is a picture that has lost a lot of effec- 
tiveness because of flat lighting. 





Flash saved this shot from a flat fate. It was 
taken during a drizzle. 





Problem: Find the teaching point. 
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Pictures Are Bullets 


by Howard L. Luray, Sp(P)1/e. USNR 


HIGH RANKING officer said early in the 
A war, “Cameras are guns; pictures are 
bullets.” The Navy Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch and its producers turn 
out a lot of effective bullets, but without high 
quality photography those bullets might well 
have been duds. 
Good photography is particularly important 


in slide films. The clarity and interest of still: 


pictures depend heavily upon photographic 
techniques such as sharpness, lighting and angle. 
Faults in any of these factors prevent films 
from getting across their full message. This is 
especially true of highly technical films. These 
seldom have the elements of human interest, 
sex appeal, or humor to help them “get by” in 
spite of poor photography. 

A survey conducted a few months ago re- 
vealed that many slide films could be improved 
by better photographic quality. Difficulties usu- 
ally encountered in shooting photographs on 
location were taken into account; such as, lack 
of time, lack of cooperation, and poor weather 
conditions. Only defects which could have been 
corrected, regardless of the difficulties, were 
tallied. The defects were NOT due to bad strip 
printing. Some of the films reviewed had as 
many as fourteen or fifteen frames with poor 
photography; a few were almost perfect. The 
average, however, was approximately six faulty 
frames in each of the thirty films reviewed. All 
of them could have been corrected before or 
during the frame card stage. 

The purpose of this article, therefore, is to 
present some ideas of what should, and should 
not be expected from photographers. To those 
who know photography, some of these points 
are elementary. But it is constant attention to 
such details that makes good films. 


SHARPNESS 


% Unsharpness is one of the most common 
faults in slide film photographs, and this is ex- 
tremely difficult to correct by retouching. It 
spoils the effectiveness of any picture. 

The usual causes of unsharpness are: a bad 





The idea was to show the gondola framework 
... everything including the photographer's 
camera case is in the background. 


lens; camera in poor condition; range finder 
out of synchronization; camera movement; 
buckling of film; bad printing; or just plain 
lack of focussing. In the majority of cases, care- 
ful camera handling can prevent it. Here are 
a few precautions to prevent unsharpness: 

1. A photographer should work with the 
finest equipment, and should treat it as he 
would any precision instrument. Each piece of 
equipment, particularly the range finder, should 
be thoroughly checked before going out on 
jobs, and at frequent intervals during lengthy 
assignments. 

2. Focussing should be done carefully—on 
the ground glass, if there’s doubt about the ac- 
curacy of the range finder—and the photogra- 
pher should be familiar with the depth of focus 
table for the lens used. 


2 


3. A tripod is one of the best types of sharp- 





Here’s one of the many cases where a low 
camera angle not only simplifies background 
problems, but gives a very desirable feeling 
of size and power. 


ness insurance. But if there’s heavy macninery 
in operation nearby during the exposure, a 
tripod is out. Under those circumstances, it will 
transmit more vibration to the camera than will 
the photographer’s body. 

4. Cut film, rather than film pack, is desir- 
able to cut down chances of buckling in the 
camera and enlarger. 

5. Enlarging cameras should be focussed care- 
fully and must be in first class shape, particu- 
larly with respect to the parallelism between 
lens board and film plane. 


LIGHTING 


% Sharpness is strictly a mechanical problem 
lighting is not. Really good lighting is the 
result of imagination and experience. Smart 
lighting saves a lot of retouching, and enables 
training films to do a better teaching job. 

Good lighting, however, doesn’t indicate 
complicated lighting. Two or three lights are 
often all that’s needed. Keep in mind these 
few lighting points: 

1. Flat lighting results in dull uninteresting 
photographs. Details are lost because there are 
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no shadows and highlights to pick them out. 
Too much contrast is equally bad. Normal 
contrast is the goal—clear but not burnt-up 
highlights, and plenty of detail in the shadows. 
Remember, abnormal contrast on the frame 
card will be greatly magnified in the 35mm 
print. 

2. Diffusers over lights, or reflected light, 
helps cut down the glare from shiny surfaces. 
A polaroid filter can usually do the rest. Naked 
lights in polished reflectors are employed too 
often in shooting things like instrument panels 
and machinery. 

3. One way of eliminating distracting back- 
grounds is to let them go dark and inconspicu- 
ous by moving both subjects and lights away 
from the confusing surroundings. A little fore- 
thought and elbow grease will mean retouching 
time saved. 

Almost anything done with floodlights can 
be done quicker and easier with flash. But the 
old single-flash-on-the-camera technique will 
give only the usual harsh, flat, night club picture 
results. Good multiple-flash set-ups might be a 
bit troublesome, but they pay off in far better 
and more easily printed negatives. 

The ability of flash bulbs to brighten dull 
days is one of the greatest advantages a still 
photographer has over movie men. He can 
obtain good brilliant shots under almost any 
weather conditions, but that advantage is too- 
seldom exploited in slide film photography. 

Synchro-sunlight flash is sadly neglected for 
use in balancing dimly-lit interiors with bright 
exteriors, and for throwing light into shadows 
cast by the sun. True, synchro-sunlight can be 
overdone. Nevertheless, there’s no logical rea- 
son for not using it when detail in the dark 
spots may help put over a teaching point. 

Naturally, flash equipment should also be 
checked frequently and kept in topnotch con- 
dition. 


PRINT QUALITY 


% If you’re stuck with a poorly lit shot that 
can’t be retaken, avoid high blood pressure. A 
good darkroom man may save the day. He 
can work wonders with a bad negative by such 
tricks as “dodging” or holding back shadow 
areas to print in detail, and “burning-in” high- 
lights. 

Anyone who deals with still photographs 
should spend a few hours watching an experi- 
enced lab man at work. Better yet, try making 
a few prints under his direction. Experience 
is the best way to understand [Turn to page 86) 
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Che Cratning Film Art 


by Herbert R. Jensen, Lt... USNR 


URING the war, the training film has 

become a strong contender for the lime- 

light in which the theatrical film has 
basked for many years. Educators, as well as 
the public at large, have heard and read more 
about motion pictures with a training purpose 
in the past two years than they had in the 
previous ten. Producers have been turning out 
such films to an extent unknown before the war. 
American service personnel, officers of all ranks 
and men of all rates, have discovered the im- 
pact of the educational screen. 

In the brief span of the past four years, edu- 
cators, artists, film technicians, writers and pro- 
ducers, in and out of uniform, have had a con- 
centrated experience with training film produc- 
tion that would not have been possible in a 
decade or more of normal peacetime develop- 
ment. This experience in making films to 
achieve a multitude of different training pur- 
poses and objectives has helped to develop and 
advance the training film art. 


The training film art is the skillful blend- 
ing of the art of instruction with the art of the 
screen. Both of these are complex and the 
successful amalgamation of them into an effec- 
tive, excellent training film is not an easy 
achievement. The training film art is compara- 
No extensive background of expe- 
rience or research has been available to guide 
those involved in its creation. 


tively new. 


For one thing, 
the motion picture screen, prior to the expanded 
film program of the armed services, dealt pri- 
marily with subjects either of a general nature 
such as the typical theatrical film, or at the 
other extreme, of a very specific nature such as 
the instructional film. 

The theatrical picture, while based on a sem- 
blance of fact, was essentially a creation of 
imagination and as such allowed its makers a 
considerable latitude of freedom in its develop- 
ment. 

Few of the pre-war instructional films at- 
tempted to cope with the innumerable complex 
facts that make up the content of the bulk of 
present day training films. 

The demands of war training on the instruc- 
tional screen expanded the range of types of 
subject matter for screen presentation to its 
widest possible extent. The one extreme of this 
range is typified by the highly technical details 


of radar operation while the other is typified 
by the behavior changes involved in transform- 
ing a civilian of peaceful attitudes and occupa- 
tions into an effective and technically compe- 
tent fighting man. 

To encompass this range of jobs effectively 
the motion picture art as it had been known 
had to be modified. Something new was added 
to it and that something new was the art of 
instruction. A knowledge of the art of the 
motion picture did not necessarily entail a 
knowledge or even a familiarity with the art of 
How- 
ever, the war forced the blending of these two 
and created the training film art. 


instruction. The reverse was also true. 


A salient difference exists between the art of 
the theatrical motion picture and that of the 
training film. In the training film, art and 
imagination are more often harnessed to fact. 
Fact and accuracy are indispensable elements 
and they make rigorous demands on the skills 
of production personnel. In the best of train- 
ing films both the ideological and technical 
aspects of the motion picture art must serve 
fact. 


Ideological Aspeet: The ideology of 
films refers to the science of ideas used in de- 
veloping a screen presentation of story or sub- 
ject matter. The ideology of the theatrical film 
is primarily the science of entertainment ideas. 
The ideas used in the theatrical film must 
entertain first. Whatever residual knowledge is 
left with the viewer is incidental. In addition, 
the ideology of the screen presentation of a 
theatrical film is more often both the story 
and the content, which is as it should be for 
ideology must grow out of content. 

Unlike the theatrical film the ideology of the 
training film art is primarily the science of 
instructional ideas. The ideas used in the de- 
velopment of a screen presentation of subject 
matter must instruct first. Whatever residual 
entertainment is left with the viewer is inci- 
dental. While the ideology of a training film 
should grow out of its subject matter, this does 
not always happen. Many training films leave 
the impression that the ideas employed in the 
screen presentation have been hung like wash 
ing on the outline of subject matter rather than 
growing out of it. 

The ideology of the train- [Turn to page 106) 
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SEEING-EVE 
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(PXODAY, thanks to technical 
progress in process photography, 





animation, color and special effects, 
the training film producer has 
countless new techniques with 
which he can by-pass the sound 
track and cut straight through to 
the visual point of his subject: 


Visual Techniques 

. the activation of dull though 
pertinent live-action footage 
through the use of superimposed 
line animation . . . the arbitrary 
juxtaposing of independent but re- 
lated objects through the use of 
the montage .. . the utilization of 
significant stills, such as historical 
prints or photographs, by produc- 
ing an effect of animation or mo- 
tion through camera movement... 
catching a particular mechanical 
or physical action with stop-mo- 
tion or stroboscopic photography 

. obtaining an X-ray view of a 
subject with a combination of a 
plastic model and cell animation 

. interpreting an otherwise com- 
plex concept or principle by reduc- 
ing it to its lowest common denom- 
inators in terms of the humanized 
CAFUOOM .. . CK., CL. 

Though too few of the producers 
of fact-films have begun to take 
advantage of these techniques, 
they are basically the same as those 
which have long been exploited by 
top-ranking advertisers and pub- 
lishers. This perhaps can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the latter, 
in their perennial search for new 
ways to stimulate and inform 
their “audiences,” fully appreciate 
the creative contributions of both 
writers and artists. 

The garrulous script is usually 
the brain child of a writer who has 
become so intoxicated with the 
sound of his own words that he at- 
tempts to talk his way out of his 
script problems, rather than see his 
way through them. 


Pietures vs. Words 


The cub film writer, still in the 
habit of writing to be read or to be 
heard, may have an understand- 
able weakness for words. The pro- 
fessional should know better. If 
he can’t see the picture for the 

x * * 
(Left) An artist suggested this as a sub- 
stitute for the usual academic introduc- 


tion with its thin and unconvincing 
“documentary” disguise. 
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words, his script will listen bette 
than it looks. 
Since too many of its scripts 
played better on the Victrola than 
on the Movieola, the Training Film 
and Motion Picture Branch decid- 
ed that two heads instead of one 
might be the answer, provided the 
other head had the 
graphic viewpoint of the artist. 
Convinced that even the ablest 


stubb« nly 


writers had nothing to lose through 
collaboration artists, the 
Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch set up a sort of experimen- 
tal Seeing-Eye Service: 


with 


Graphie Elements 

Starting from scratch, the Navy 
story-sketch artist can now give his 
subject a thoroughly graphic third 
degree, with no holds barred: Can 
it be photographed? . . . Live ac- 
Pho- 
... Does it need actors? 


tion, stop-motion or “trick” 
tography? 
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A REPORT ON NAVY TRAINING FILMS 


by Robert Schmuck, Lt... USNR 


: Laymen, professionals or car- 
.. Does it need 
interpretive devices? . 


toon characters? . 
. . Animated 
symbols, charts, graphs, maps? 
Would special effects help? 

Split 


screen, X-ra) or 


montage, 


THIS... 





NOT THIS... 


phantom views, matched dissolves 
or cell overlays? . .. and so on 
deep into the midnight oil, until 








(Below) This section of a story-board on the History of Pressure Air- 
ships suggests the range of screen techniques which can be used in 
interpreting a subject from a strictly pictorial point of view. 
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he has forced his subject to reveal 
its basic graphic character. 

Once this has been established, 
he can concern himself with the 
more particular problems of com- 
municating with the audience 
Seaman Sam 
alogue to catch his eye and jog his 
mind .. 


. a pictorial an- 


. a fresh treatment to see 
him through an unpromising nuts- 
and-bolts sequence ...4 sort of 
cmematic figure-of-speech to orient 
him at a turning point. . . always 
on the lookout for that proverbial 
picture which can speak for a 
thousand words or, better yet, for 
a thousand pictures. 


Because it allows both artist and 
writer to rough-draft their respec- 
tive points of view before setting 
any final story line, the Seeing-Eye 
Service is paying dividends 
frequently the difference between 
putting Seaman Sam to sleep and 
putting him wise. 
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UNITED STATES NAVY 
TRAINING FILM 


* 


» presentation of the specific 


problems in this combat 


b) 4 mission. 


Alt tatumlaten necessary 
fovVanswer questions asked 
in the film will be indicated 


and must be taken down! 


“This is it—we're off!" 


“The enemy task force!" 


SIMULATED 
COMBAT 
MISSIONS 


“Correction—get it!" 


“Identify your own task force.” 


Shut off film while class 
determines magnetic heading 
to intercept the enemy. 


NOTE: 

At this time additional navigation 
data to vary the problem may be- 
furnished the class at the instructor's 
discretion 


“Chart it!" 


“Set your course..." 
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SIMULATED COMBAT MISSIONS 


An original and highly effective new use for Navy Training Films 


by Erskine F. Gilbert, Lt... USNR 


HE CASE history of Simulated Combat 
Missions bears out the truism that most 

new ideas do not spring Minerva-like 
from the mind of any one individual. The 
concept behind this series of training films was 
the composite brain child of a group of alert 
training officers in the Ground School at the 
Naval Air Station, Miami, Florida. While 
giving competent instruction to pilots in naviga- 
tion, recognition and communications—the 
three R’s of carrier operations—these officers 
were nevertheless acutely aware that something 
was wrong. These were not uncoordinated sub- 
jects to be taught like French, trigonometry 
and philosophy. Perhaps their teaching didn’t 
go far enough. The answer to these specula- 
tions was to be an original and highly effective 
training technique. 


First. these men asked themselves: 
What was the ultimate objective of training 
from the pilot’s viewpoint? Was it to be profi- 
cient in navigation, communications and recog- 
nition? Except in an academic sense—clearly 
not. Practically—for pilots so near to combat 
the ultimate goal of training should be to enable 
them to go out from their carrier, perform their 
assigned tasks—and get back! In short, the 
accomplishment of a mission. Now, was pilot 
training toward that end adequate which left 
until actual combat the coordination of these 
proficiencies? Again—negative. From such 
simple reasoning, the officers determined that 
navigation, recognition, and communications 
should and could be combined into a single 
package at the training level. 





Soon, groups of pilots were being taken on 
regularly scheduled classroom “hops.” As yet, 
the use of film was confined to the recognition 
sequences; navigation and communication se- 
quences were acted out by “live” specialists— 
but all were reduced to problems requiring an- 
swers or interpretation by the class. Despite 
its crudity, this progenitor of the Simulated 
Combat Mission series had effectively solved 
the problem of integrating training in the three 
carrier R’s and relating them realistically to a 
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combat assignment. Here also was the genesis 
of the feature which was to be the most sig- 
nificant contribution of the later, more polished 
all-film version, i.e., the constant and pertinent 
participation of the audience in activity postu- 
lated by the film itself. 

Word of the success of this new teaching tool 
soon filtered through the Naval Air Opera- 
tional Training Command in Jacksonville to 
the Aviation Training Division of the Chief of 
Naval Operations in Washington. Acting on 
a request by CNO for a series of films using this 
new technique, the Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch with the technical advice of 
aviation training experts and pilots recently re- 
turned from combat, planned a series of films. 
A program of seven films geared to the NAOTC 
training syllabus was established and produc- 
tion outlines of problems based on typical offen- 
sive carrier operations written up. An attempt 
was made to keep the problems within the 
realm of strategic likelihood but sufficiently in 
advance of actual operations to prevent their 
being stale by the time of the films’ release. 
The series of films was assigned to a com- 
mercial producer under the supervision of the 
USNPSD and the cooperative effort on the new 
training film technique began. Needless to say 
the vicissitudes of production were not incon- 
siderable, but enthusiasm was maintained 
throughout. 


Dissolving quickly through the period of 
research and development for a clear picture 
of the finished product, we now invite the 
reader audience to participate, if only through 
the written word, in a typical Simulated Com- 
bat Mission (for, varied as the films are, they 
all follow a basic training pattern). 

Equipped with plotting board, pencil, scratch 
paper, etc., you enter a naval classroom with 
20-30 other pilots. A training officer briefly 
explains the nature of the film and passes out 
answer pamphlets containing further informa- 
tion all carefully integrated with the film’s 
problems. Conditioned to other training films 
not requiring recorded answers, you probably 


“Mission Completed!" 















Now 
First, a few establishing shots, then—the call 


are vaguely nervous. lights out! 
to flight quarters! 
ready room. The camera quickly moves up on 
the squadron commander to exclude the assem- 
bled pilots. The class of which you are a mem- 
ber now becomes the squadron about to be 
briefed. From this point, reaction shots, abrupt 
changes of locale or viewpoint, etc., which 
damage the fiction that you are a carrier pilot, 
are eliminated as far as practical. 


You hurry to the carrier 


The squadron commander tersely states the 
mission, then referring to the ready room black- 
board, briefs you on the navigational and other 
necessary data. Camera holds on the black- 
board long enough for you to take this informa- 
tion down; sufficient light is furnished by par- 
tially raising classroom blinds or using individ- 
ual desk lamps. He then asks you to set up 
your plotting boards and to determine your 
heading to intercept the enemy. 

A title instructs the operator to shut off the 
film and restates the problem. With lights 
turned on, the class is given 10-15 minutes to 
work navigation and record heading on answer 
sheets. The training officer then checks an- 
swers as it is felt undesirable for pilots to be 
“lost” at this early stage of the mission. Film 
is then resumed. 

The loud speaker barks “Pilots, man your 
planes.” On the flight deck planes are turn- 
ing up—several take off—you climb into your 
plane—an enlisted man displays a blackboard 
with a last-minute change in the enemy’s course 

you pull out your cockpit plotting board and 
take this information down. A signal from the 
Fly One officer and the flight deck gathers 
speed beneath you—then drops away. Camera 
mounted in plane maintains pilot’s viewpoint. 
While circling for rendezvous, you use this time 
to correct your navigation. Title stops film 
and requests new heading. Since the problem 
is already plotted, your correction takes only 
3-4 minutes. 

After joining up with [Turn to page 111) 
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A Check-List for Improving Training Films 


HEN 


screen in final form, the 


‘aches. the 
preview audi- 


every training film re 


ence sits in solemn, and sometimes glum, 


judgment. They can always see how even the 
best training film could have 
The staff of the Training Film and 
Branch of the Bureau of 


has reviewed hundreds of 


been improved. 
Motion 
Picture Aeronautics 
training 


Navy to be 


a result, 


films pro- 
duced by or for the used in its 


training program. As they have estab- 
lished for 
criteria for an acceptable training film 


these 


minimum 
Beyond 
judgment of the 


themselves a number of 


criteria, the ultimate 
made 


check list 


applied by film producers 


effectiveness of a training film must be 


in the classroom. However, the 
which follows may be 
faults which 


to guard against a number of the 


the past have weakened some training films 


Film Length 
Y Mans films, 


motion pictures, are 


training both slide films and 


too long They are over- 


loaded with details, atte mpt to cover too mut h 


material, and are impractical in length for 
efficient utilization in the classroom 

Reports from Navy training activities indi- 
cate that films from ten to twenty minutes in 
length a 


curricula, and for 


re most practical for average established 
utilization in the 
If the subject mat- 


effective 
usual one-hour class session 
ter is complex, a series of short films is most 


desirable. In a recent example, a script on a 
material 
Analvsis of the 


contents could be 


new and intricate device contained 


for a 36 minute 
showed that the 


picture script 
divided into 
films, 


four 9 minute each presenting one com- 


plete aspect of the instrument: adjustment, tests, 


Minor 


script, and fou 


maintenance changes 


made in the 


operation, and 
short films 
were completed which have proved effective in 


were 


the training program 

think 
attention limits of the 
Will the film fit the 
class schedule? Is the film 


The next time you see a training film, 
Have the 


been considered? 
ind the 


of its length 
audience 
curriculum 


too long? 


Film Organization 
¥ Many films lack plan. Some, 


are organized like a string of 


for example, 
beads.* The 
string of beads treatment appears often in films 
which purport to instruct students how to run 
a machine or device. One recent film told how 
film starts with 
a long shot of the engine ; the sound track warns 
the student that the task is a difficult one. The 
valve to lever to dial to 
to button to dial 


to start a complex engine. The 


film proceeds from 


lever to valve and so on for 


over twenty minutes. No man can remember 
procedures with such a presentation, even if he 
stays awake until the end 

lraining films must be organized into clearly 


defined large groups of ideas, and within the 


xpre , fr INFI 
BEHAVIOR, by Harry A. Ov 


ve mmu : n w h may be 
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by 


““Hundreds heard not 


Riehard B. Lewis. Lt. Comdr.. USNR 


large groups, smaller groups should be evident. 

The best training films have clear and simple 
organization which is carefully defined before 
any script work is started. 
tion of the 


Check the organiza- 
next film you screen. Is the organ- 


ization clear, logical, and easily remembered ? 


Narration 


\ The function of the narration in a training 
film is to support, explain, and clarify the pic- 
ture. The narration 

can explain the 

- “why” of an action, 

can give emphasis to 

an important point. 

A sound track load- 

ed with _ talk-talk- 

talk is actually an 

obstacle to learning. 

Since the picture un- 

questionably should 

visualize the major 
teaching points in 
the film, the addition 


in the sound track of 
a great number of 
qualifying, descrip- 


tive, or technical 
points for each pic- 
ture sequence can 


prevent the student 
from getting a clear 


impression from the 
film. Silent areas are 


important in the 
sound track. Let the 
look and 


think in silence 


ap R$ A» Sy 4 


audience 
: then 
an indispensable ex- 


like one * 
comment 
understood. 


planatory 
follows will be heard and 
One flagrant example of useless narration is 
found in a recent film: the narration 
states, “A picks up a truck, swings it 
over the ship, and lowers it into the hold.” On 
the screen, the crane picks up a truck, swings 
it over the ship, and lowers it into the hold. If 


any narration at this point in the film is desir- 


to be 


crane 


able, it could be used to point up the special 


techniques in handling the crane, safety pre- 
cautions, or some other teaching point required 
in the plan for the film. 


There 


ing the obvious. 


Otherwise, silence is 


appropriate. is no necessity for elaborat- 
It is recommended that producers run each 
finished film with the sound turned off. Try 
it. Does the picture tell the story? Then check 
the narration for needless talk. Does the narra- 
tive make for a better understanding of the 
picture on the screen? It should. 
Motion Picture Technique 
Vs. The Illustrated Lecture 


YA personality : 


audience, 


an individual talking at the 
often appears in training films. In 


stead of showing on the screen a new rocket, the 
film shows a handsome narrator sitting at an 
executive desk talking about the new rocket; 
or, a lecturer, pretending to be an old and expe- 
rienced rocket handler, talks about handling 
rockets; or a group of actors talk to each other 
about how effective the new rocket is said to 
be. Words and personalities are substituted for 
pictures. Here is the old Chinese proverb 
which applies PAI WEN BU RUE I CHEN 
Hundreds heard not like one see 

In training, 
often than personalatic S. 
sibilities of 


things are important far 

And with all the 
animation, high speed and low 
speed camera work, and so on 


made dynamic 


more 
pos- 


things can be 
through imaginative use of the 
camera. 

Again, run a training film with the sound 
track turned off. Is the picture really a graphic, 
visual presentation? Or 
illustrated lecture? 


is it unnecessarily an 


Camera Angles & Close-ups 


clearly that 
photographed are not suffi- 
ciently planned in advance, with the result that 
the script does not provide for complete photo- 


graphic coverage of the subject. 


¥ Many training films indicate 
the scenes to be 


In one film the installation of an exception- 
ally simple but heavy piece of gear under the 
wing of a plane was to be shown. The script 
did not detail the but simply 
stated opposite the written narration, 
coverage to suit.” One set-up was used by the 
cameraman and director, because the entire 
installation of the gear could be seen from one 


camera angles, 
“camera 


set-up. Fortunately, a technical change in the 
gear necessitated re-shooting the sequence, and 
a new director was assigned. The _ retakes 


showed the installation from eight angles, which 
included pictures of how the gear was picked 
up and lifted to position, 
gaged the wing hooks, 
serted, how the 
the security of the 


how the cleats en- 
how the 


safety keys were 


pins were in- 
installed, 
attachment was tésted, and 
how the gear appeared from side, rear, and 
front when installed. The screen time for both 
the treatments was identical, but the teaching 
value of the second coverage was 
proved. 


how 


vastly im- 
Each action had received special pho- 
tographic attention. 

Sometimes special equipment is necessary and 
thoroughly justified in order to insure adequate 
camera coverage of a training film subject. One 
Navy film successfully demonstrates a difficult 
problem in bench-work on a complicated de- 
vice. The viewpoint of the technician is main- 
tained as he sides of the 
To photograph the work from the tech- 
nician’s viewpoint, a large U-shaped track was 
made, upon which the camera traveled around 
and behind the technician as he worked. The 
camera recorded the work as seen by the eyes 
of the technician, and the audience seeing the 
finished picture participates [Turn to page 119} 


works on several 


device. 
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Story Development and Plot 
Control for Training Films = = 


HE METHOD of story development 

adopted for Navy training films is simple 

and direct: “Find the story in the subject, 
not create one about it.” 

This approach grew out of the fact that for 
too many years motion pictures were designed 
primarily to give audiences maximutn enjoy- 
ment and relaxation. Any call to action as a 
result of seeing the picture was secondary or, 
more likely, non-existent. It might be said that 
for these entertainment films, the producer 
starts with a plot and looks for an audience. 

But for training films, the Navy has an audi- 
ence, and must look for a plot 
subjec t. 


the story in the 


This task of reducing complexities to simple 
terms—of seeking out the innate excitement of 
a subject—is fundamental in planning training 
films that will inspire audiences to calculated 
actions. A deadly airborne rocket, for example, 
is exciting enough in itself and an outside story 
woven around its use could confuse the basic 
training aspects of the weapon. Because the 
Navy has a hand-picked audience waiting for 
the film, and also because the Navy film pro- 
ducers know where and when the picture will 
fit into the curriculum, there is no need for 
promotion, nor need for “selling” the film. 


Straightiorward Stories Required 


As more and more thousands of bluejackets 
and Marines have experienced combat, the 
more they want their facts straight from the 
shoulder. For these men it has become a life 
and death matter to know, for example, how 
to install a “wing nut” on the rocket releasing 
mechanism. The Navy gives these men their 
facts straight. 

It must be said, however, that “mental con- 
ditioning” or “attitude” creating films do re- 
quire a story, and more planning and skill in 
production than most entertainment pictures. 
Typical would be a film on physical fitness for 
WAVES where the “villain” is a sagging tum- 
my and an expanding beam. This type of 
incentive film is given a story-line to create 
and hold interest. 

In either type of film, plot control is required 
to make the process of learning as pleasant and 
thorough as possible. 

Every one of the hundreds of Navy motion 
pictures and slide films is a means to an end 
answering a particular training problem in the 
Navy’s vast training program. Whether the film 
is for “boots” or “officers,” or whether it is 
shown at a training school or on the hangar 
deck of a carrier, the film must either teach 
specifics or create an attitude by indirection. 


Control Procedures Established 


These films must be useful teaching aids, and 
time is precious in making them so. There is 
often no opportunity for retakes . . . little time 
to tear scripts apart once they are written 
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and more important, there can be no compro- 
mise with the personal ideas which directors, 
animators, actors, narrators, and editors might 
want to interject during the closing stages of 
film production. 

So, to keep many films as effective as possible, 
moving through production as fast as possible, 
the Training Film Branch adopted a standard- 
ized system of production control. That sys- 
tem had to be flexible enough to accommodate 
It had to 
provide for alterations of any kind at any time 
and be sufficiently standardized to facilitate 
periodic inspection of each film at each major 
stage in production. 


films of any length on any subject. 


Here’s how the control system works. First, 
the Branch assigns an officer as a Project Su- 
pervisor who is comparable to an Associate 
Producer in a major Hollywood studio. He is 
responsible for all phases of production through 
the final acceptance screening. In starting his 
film, the Project Supervisor consults with a 
Technical Adviser, assigned by the naval activ- 
ity requesting the film. They may call upon 
Training and Research Officers of the Training 
Film and Motion Picture Branch to assist in 
analyzing information on which the film will 
be based. For most training films, considerable 
research as well as interviews aboard ship and 
at naval stations are required before the neces- 
sary data are gathered. 

Once the research is completed, the purpose, 
the objective and a brief of the film content 


are prepared as a Production Outline by the 


Project Supervisor. 

The Production Outline becomes a basis for 
agreement between the naval activity requesting 
the picture and those responsible for its produc- 
tion. It stands as a blue print for a film—a 
point in production when basic concepts are 
frozen and the scope of the film limited. 


Treatment Decided Early 

An initial story conference is called to pre- 
pare the “production analysis” portion of the 
Production Outline. Taking part in the con- 
ference are the Project Supervisor, heads of the 
Story Development Group, Graphic Specialists, 
Writers and Project Officers for Production and 
for Training and Research. 

Whether the film will be a factual how-to-do- 
it film, an operational type made under actual 


or simulated combat conditions, an indoctrina- 
tional type, or a mental conditioning or attitude 
creating type film, the group decided the 
method of presentation. 

Avreeinent is reached as to the techniques to 
be used in the motion picture treatment: Live 
action photography, animation, cut-away mod- 
els, off-stage commentary, dialogue, music, 
sound effects. The “production analysis” notes 
whether the film will be photographed in 16 o1 
35mm, black and white or color, its approxi- 
mate length, the location of photography, who 
will supply the necessary material and personnel 
to be photographed, and finally the deadline for 
completion. 


Writer and Artist Collaborate 

The outline writer is selected from either the 
Navy’s writing staff or from a commercial film 
company. First, in order to insure complete 
visualization of the subject in terms of pictures 
and not words, the writer and an artist col- 
laborate in preparing an Action Outline or 
Treatment Synopsis. 

The Action Outline contains artist’s sketches 
or still photographs of the scenes in sequence, 
camera directions, and complete scene descrip- 
tions. But only the slightest indication of nar- 
ration is included because, at this stage in pro- 
duction, thinking is confined to pictures. The 
Action Outline might well be likened to a script 
for a silent picture. 

Oftentimes, sketches are mounted on wall 
panels in order that the picture continuity can 
be easily visualized. In this way sequences can 
be shifted, scenes dropped, or new ones added 
without losing the visual pattern of the film. 

The original conference group again may be 
called to advise on the story treatment as it has 
been developed by the sketch artist and writer. 
After necessary scene changes and sketch altera- 
tions, the writer is ready to prepare the master 
script. Because there has been a careful, 
scene-by-scene analysis of the story and the 
visual techniques to be used, the writer need 
only add dialogue and commentary to complete 
the script. 

The completed script, containing the story 
sketches, is submitted for final approval and 
checked for technical accuracy before photog- 
raphy is started by a Navy camera crew or by 


a commercial studio. [Turn to page 109 
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Our 

KODACHROME 
Duplicating Dept. 
Now Working 24 
Hours Each Day 


Printing 
TRAINING FILMS 


This plant is also well equipped 
to produce superior Black and 
White prints in 8MM, 16MM 
and 35MM, and are now print- 
ing large footage of such film. 


American Red Cross Motion Pictures 
and Radio Representative Says:— 
“Have just had the pleasure of showing 
a duplicate Kodachrome print, 16MM, 
of the U.S.S.HOPE, Army-Navy hospita 
ship, to the Executive officers and 
members of the crew. The one thing that 
made this a distinct pleasure was the 
outstanding QUALITY and beauty of 


the color ‘dupe’ made by your firm 


General Films Limited Say:— 
“Just finished screening 
ot your HARMON ISIN 


color. You ire to be 


1 comp ete set 
G cartoons ir 


mplimented in 


being able to make material of this class 
ailable to the 16MM field. and for 


the tine yhoOrea 


1c y worK na tne per 


Te | 


Auroratone Foundation Of America, Inc. 
Say:— 
Our gratitude to y nd your expert 


iborator techr ins for the 


Cathedral Films Say:— 
As } tT T yur 


res excellent work Ve 


ve peer pie tk reate tne reo wion 


Such unsolicited praise of our 
laboratory work, color exact- 
ness and sharp reproduction 
speaks for itself. 


HOLLYWOOD 


Film Enterprises, Inc. 


6060 Sunset Bivd. 
Hollywood 28, California 














LOOKING BACKWARD IN 


VISUAL EDUCATION: A. D. 2000 


by Clifford Dalton Ettinger, Lt... USNR 


N THIS present year of grace, 2000, all 
reputable historians divide the world into 
three periods, the first, before the printing 

press; the second from Gutenberg to Edison; 
and the third, after the motion picture and the 
slide film. It is, therefore, interesting to dis- 
cover from old manuscripts that the ancients of 
1945 were much agitated over a “visual educa- 
tion movement.” That movement has long 
since died because of its success, and we mod- 
erns no more use the term “visual education” 
than early Americans used the term “textbook 
education.” Since projected visual aids have 
been such an important part of our own educa- 
tion from elementary school through college, 
and since we make such extended use of our 
own personal collections and those of the public 
libraries, it is hard to realize that less than a 
century ago very few schools used motion pic- 
tures and slide films regularly. 

Motion pictures and slide films had been used 
before World War II, but during the war their 
use had been greatly expanded by the Army 
and Navy. Civilian writers, of doubtful philo- 
sophical antecedents, after brief inspections of 
military training wrote accounts, bursting with 
praise and inaccuracies, of the effectiveness of 
projected visual aids. These accounts were 
widely circulated and debated, and although 
full of mis-statements, they rendered education 
a service because they publicized more efficient 
methods of instruction. 


At the econelusion of the war much of the 
projection equipment and those visual aids suit- 
able for civilian training were transferred to 
the schools. The school buildings of the 1940’s 
were no more suited to visual instruction than 
our present communities are to electronic living. 
Finally, in 1950, a young architect of the func- 
tional school designed a building which made 
ample provision for visualization. One side of 
the building had no windows, all of the class- 
rooms on this side were projection rooms, and 
their layout was determined by projection re- 
quirements. Each room accommodated forty 
students and was about one and one-half times 
as long as it was wide. The seats in these 
classrooms were placed according to the reflec- 
tion characteristics of the screen even though 
this caused some space to be wasted. For the 
instructor, and to be used only in those rare 
instances when a student fell asleep in the dark, 
each chair was wired with a “hot-seat.” Each 
student’s desk had an individually controlled, 
shaded light permitting him to write or other- 
wise respond to the participation type of visual 
aid when the room was dark. These students’ 
desk lights were arranged so as not to diminish 
screen brilliance. In the rear of the room was 
a permanent projection booth and a stand 
which accommodated various projectors: mo- 


tion picture, slide films, lantern slide, three di- 
mensional, opaque and others. Each stand 
had partitions for the convenient handling of 
reels, slides, filmstrips and records. The booth 
was soundproofed to keep the noise of projector 
operation out of the classroom. The plan was 
to leave the cheaper projectors in each room 
permanently and to bring in the more expensive 
ones for scheduled screenings. These older pro- 
jectors were so large, heavy, noisy, inefficient, 
and encumbered with unnecessary gadgets that 
they bear but little resemblance to our own. 
For the first time provision was made in 1957 
to gradually dim and brighten classroom lights 
as in commercial theaters. 


An interesting innovation of 1962 was 
a scoreboard at the front of each room, elec- 
trically connected to each desk to permit the 
instantaneous scoring of objective type tests 
administered from the screen. These tests were 
used mainly for improving learning and teach- 
ing and only incidentally for grading. Each 
room was accoustically treated and the air 
conditioning system was powerful enough to 
insure comfort even in the hottest weather. At 
the front of each room was a_ permanent 
screen and a loudspeaker connected to a central 
public address system which could also be used 
to broadcast recordings and radio programs. 
In those days, though, the teacher did not have 
a local switch to control the bullhorn. By 1970 
provision had also been made for projection in 
domestic science rooms, science laboratories, 
gyms, shops, typewriting rooms and even in the 
cafeteria. To replace the conventional bulletin 
board, rear projection machines were placed in 
the walls so that the screen was flush with the 
surface of the wall. Excellent student work 
was photographed in color on 2x2 slides and 
the slides automatically changed every few sec- 
onds with a complete change of the display 
every few days. 

A school building functionalized for teaching 
with projected pictures required other archi- 
tectural changes. A storage room was pro- 
vided on each floor with special racks and bins 
for motion picture reels, for slide films, for 
recordings, for lantern slides, for opaque mate- 
rials and three-dimensional slides and for pro- 
jectors and screens. A space for splicing and 
other simple repairs was provided together with 
the simple equipment needed for mailing and 
receiving materials. A small projection room 
to seat about ten people was provided on each 
floor exclusively for faculty use in previewing 
and selecting films. Although the public did 
not then borrow visual materials from libraries 
as we now do, the architect had the foresight 
to provide what was then a new type of school 
library which had storage facilities like those 
already described. There, [Turn to page 117] 
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MOVIES SHOW 
| THEM HOW TO CARE 
| FOR THE WOUNDED 











IN THE NAVY, as in all the armed forces, 
training films covering many subjects help to 
make the right way practically second nature. 
Films on the care of the wounded, for exam- 
ple, have helped to save many lives, to restore 


men to active duty in record time. 





On Screen—Official U. S$. Navy Phote 












And the “know-how,” taught by these mov- 
ies, is matched by the professional touch so 
evident in the pictures themselves. Men from 
all branches of the industry have joined forces 
in this important work. Behind the scenes, the 
laboratory technicians—processing, editing, 
adding supplementary sound—contribute much 
to the effectiveness of the finished productions. 

Shoulder to shoulder with reconnaissance 
and combat photography, training films have 
played a large part in the successful prosecu- 


tion of the war. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. [Cee 
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For the first time tn The l6mm field 
PUPPETOONS (16MM, SOUND ONLY) by GEORGE PAL | 


Those unique, irresistible animated puppets, now presented, for the first time, 
on 16mm film. Perfect coordination of sound and action makes PUPPETOONS 
the most exciting home movie sound reels on the market. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY The ancient legend of the Sleeping Beauty and her Gal- 


lant Prince is delightfully told with a modern swing twist. 


CA VALCADE OF MUSIC A charming potpourri of music and dancing with Pal's 


puppets taking al! the ports. An appealing dish, 


THE BIG BROADCAST — urs sngateraatat (nets aitnatpea: “vera 


Uame bands and topflight performers! 18 new attractions! 
MUSICAL MINIATURES 50. 10 cer 


PICTORIAL continues to lead the field with 18 new 100-foot musical shorts. Run : 
them off in your projection room and you'll see what we mean. Featuring . . . 


JOHNNY LONG LARRY CLINTON LANI McINTYRE 
EMERSON MOUNTAINEERS AL DONOHUE ART DIXON 


. and others are here to entertain you. 








ew thrills for sports Jane! 
SPORTS (8MM and 16MM, SILENT OR SOUND) 


T AND BRIDLE oe gg qcte Geos oo ate presre of pitas, Soot 
arolina, where the fine jorou: r in the world are 

BI R trained. The horse lover will find steeplechasers, trotters, 
pacers, hunters—to remind him of the good old days when 

tracks were open. ; 








Heralded as the most exciting underwater scenes ever 

UNDERWATER filmed! A captivating camera record of two great water 
sports—water polo and goggle —-, A lesson in sports 
this Pictorial achieve- 


AA-1 
MORALE BUILDERS 


Hundreds of industrial plants and 
business organizations are showing 


plus fascinating entertainment makes 
ment a two-in-one combination. 


Four crack golfers demonstrate the fine points of the game 


SMOOTH APPROACH ners Smith, Jimmy Thompson, Ed Dudley and Dick 





: etz. It's a cinematic dream for golfers . . . with slow- 
PICTOREELS os a_ recreational motion highlights. 
‘a divertisement. These gay and tune- 
ful productions give a “‘lift’ to 


Ds i, emenoame reall 


workers during the course of a busy 
day, and have aided substantially 
in keeping ‘‘the goods" moving at 
a steady pace. Note the happy 
reaction as you show PICTOREELS 


‘sn sal PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY 20, N. Y. 


PRICES lémm, Sound . . . . $17.50 1émm, Sound (100 ft.) . $7.50 
lémm, Silent . . . . 8.75 em wsrinaee > 
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Navy pilots — in the air and everywhere — owe much of 
their fine technical skill to the Navy’s well planned program 
of visual training aids. We’re proud we at Ray-Bell Films 
were selected to develop and produce a number of these train- 
ing aids for the Bureau of Aeronautics. Scores of motion 
pictures and sound slide films have been made for them in our 


studios — and our part of the program has been in the most 







specialized division . . . Instrument Flight Training, advanced 


RAY-BELL 


government production — but at the same time our knowl- I F 
edge and craftsmanship are available for your motion F M S, | N Cc. 


picture problem, too. 


and technically complex. Yes, we're still doing Navy and 
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WHY DOES BREAD GET MOLDY? 


SHOW THEM WHY! 


WITH 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


Perfectly simple questions? Yes! Every- own people the fundamental principles 
body knows the answers! But do they? underlying the firm’s activities, princi- 
Do your employees know the why and __ ples which these films present quickly, 
wherefore of the work they are doing? 
Do they 


which have been harnessed by industry 


dynamically and authoritatively, with 


understand nature’s forces more knowledge retained for longer 


periods of time. 


and agriculture, nature’s laws which for your employee education, for train- 


must be obeyed? Do they understand ing of representatives, for reorientation 
the basic principles which lie behind of returning servicemen, use Encyclo- 
their everyday jobs? paedia Britannica Films. 


Many firmsare now using Encyclopaedia Here are just a few of the many titles, 


Britannica Films to explain to their available now: 


Elements of Electrical Circuits Wearing Away of Land Machine Maker 
Vacuum Tube in Radio First Aid Lenses* 
Thermodynamics Plant Growth Fire Prevention* 
Sound Waves and Their Sources House Fly Mold and Yeast* 
Theory of Flight Chemistry and The Biood* 

Molecular Theory of Matter a Changing Worid * Silent; others sound 


Complete catalogs of almost 500 films, both sound and silent, are yours for 
the asking. Fill ovt and mail the coupon today. 


a leeieatenieeieatanietenientaieeteiententen eee eee eee eee 


! ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 22-E 
! 20. N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 
INC. 


Please send me without cost or obligation: 
Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (sound) 
C) Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (silent) 







Vame and Position 


~ 


Street Address 


City, Zone and State 


THE STORY OF NAVY 
TRAINING FILMS: 


(Continued from page 32) 
pictures received were screened, and 
reported in written reviews; in fact 925 
screenings were held. 

The subject matter of the films cov- 
ers the vast range of war equipment 
and tactics, and war problems of ev- 
ery type—obvious and obscure. Of 
special interest are the subjects trans- 
lated into Chinese, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese, furnished by the U. S. War 
Department. 





Besides the subjects supplied to the 
United Nations Central Training Film 
Committee by the Armed Services of 
the United States, there were hundreds 
of subjects supplied by the British 
Commonwealth. Over 776 subjects 
came from the British Army and the 
RAF. On the basis of plans being made 
by the United Nations Central Train- 
ing Film Committee, the comirig year 
promises to be one of expansion, with 
more United Nations becoming active 
participants in the Committee and 
with closer relationships being estab- 
lished. The possibilities of this coop- 
erative effort for the exchange of train- 
ing film information and training films 
are left to your imagination. 


Victory Is the Goal 

To a degree, the three aspects of the 
Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch job—intra-Navy, inter-U. S. 
Armed Services, and inter-United Na- 
tions—are closely aligned. However, to 
a larger degree, each aspect involves 
special problems in planning, procure- 
ment, and distribution which must be 
met with unique, yet convergent meth- 
ods. The total job must be done with 
one objective in mind at all times. In 
spite of the complexities of the job and 
the pressures of this or that group with 
singular enthusiasms, one purpose must 
be foremost: the planning, production, 
and distribution of training films and 
all the rest of the related work carried 
on by the Armed Services must be for 
the purpose of training personnel in 
the ways of warfare to bring about vic- 
tory with a minimum of losses in the 
shortest time possible. 





FILM PROCUREMENT 
Continued from page 37) 
Section maintain personal contact with 
producers by periodic visits to their 
places of Experience has 
proved that by meeting the producer 
on his “home much 
easier to become acquainted with his 


business. 
grounds” it is 


problems. It is realized that only when 
producers’ problems are ironed out 
can the utmost efficiency be expected. 
These visits also enable the officers to 
familiarize themselves with the pro- 
ducers’ facilities and methods of oper- 
ation. 

To facilitate contact with producers 
located on the West Coast, the Pro- 
curement Section has two officer rep- 
resentatives attached to the United 
States Naval Photographic Services 


Depot in Hollywood. All negotiations 








and other details involving the pro- 
curement of training films and motion 
pictures on the West Coast are han- 
dled by these officers, and the details 
and recommendations are forwarded 
to the Training Film & Motion Picture 
Branch in Washington for final action. 
The presence of these representatives 
on the West Coast reduces materially 
the disadvantages arising from being 
separated from certain producers by 
the width of the continent. 


32.000 Miles of Prints 

Although | this devoted 
mainly to a discussion of that phase of 
the Procurement activities 
which relate to the procurement of 
training film productions, it would not 
be complete without some mention of 
its activities pertaining to the purchase 
of materials and services for the mak- 
ing of release prints. As a matter of 
fact, the amount of money spent for 
release prints is not much less than the 
expenditure for productions. Almost 
half of the personnel of the section de- 
vote their time to the purchase of 
prints, and the details and problems in- 
volved are multitudinous. To give some 
idea of the magnitude of this partic- 
ular activity, the total length of release 
prints purchased in the last twelve 
months 32.000 
miles—enough to encircle the globe ap- 
proximately 14 times and enough to 
keep a single projector running 24 
hours a day every day in the year for 
approximately 84 years! 

Time & Quality Essential 

Within limits of this article, it is not 
possible to cover the many other duties 
which constitute the entire work of the 
Procurement Section, such as, approv- 
ing invoices for payment, maintaining 
adequate supplies of raw film stock, 
allocating raw film stock to producers, 
preparing the annual budget of the 
Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch, liaison with other Army and 
Navy activities, maintaining numerous 
records, and constantly reviewing pro- 
curement procedures for continued ef- 
fectiveness. 

Although the Procurement Section 
attempts to purchase articles and serv- 


article is 


Section’s 


alone approximated 


ices as reasonably as possible, it con- 
siders the quality and time elements as 
being of prime importance. Procure- 
ment-wise, that is believed to be wise 
procurement. 


* * * 


* “In millions of American homes 
there is hunger for a sight of a son 
or a father or a husband. Americans 
have the power to hasten their home- 
coming. A mighty upsurge of Seventh 
War Loan bond-buying will shorten 
our ordeal.” 

—Gen. George C. Marshall 
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When a camera ts mightier than a gun! 





BEFORE the gun goes into action, he can understand, in a way that'll 


a ae alae stick. In addition to many gunnery subjects, our Navy 
the gun crew needs Know-how productions include films in the following fields: 


and the more know-how the better. To that end, we have gladly ac- Aircraft Maintenance 
Aircraft Recognition 


Combat Reports 


: , cepted our assignments and honestly 
It’s our job to help the Navy put P 5 , 


devoted our efforts. We are happy to “ae! 
’ Concrete Engineering 


have had a real chance to work with Dentistry 


the Training Film Branch, and we Medicine 
Physical Education 


hard-won knowledge and experience 
in effective training film form — to 


give the fighting man all we can of frankly admit that the basic merit , 
Rescue Techniques 


what he needs to know — and give of Navy training films results from Welding 


it to him with visual clarity,in words their work, and their cooperation. 











THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 


eee de ek ci - = Fe te we, ART Ce. Se 








580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. + LONGACRE 5-3185 
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|PICTURES ARE BULLETS 


| 


Continued from page 73 


) 


| that shooting a picture is only half the 





| battle. Getting prints the way the Navy 


Professional | wants them—clean, sharp, with brilliant 


eEpaeaasiee) 


Equipment whites, rich blacks, and a full scale of 


tones in between—requires time and 
The lab man has full share 


in the vic tory. 


patience. 


Es 












y MODELS 
<a * I have yet to find an embryonic 


movie star who can look as much at 
lathe as the person 
behind that 
So, when staging a scene for a 





home behind a 


whose everyday job is 
lathe. 
film strip, it’s a good idea to make use 


of the actual operator of a machine, 


[\A 


REELS - CANS 


unless the picture requires special 


FILM FILING & 
STORAGE CABINETS 


Over 50 Models. 


dramatic talent. 

But posing everyday people is not 
easy. Most “ordinary citizens” become 
self-conscious before a camera. As an 
antidote, let them work for a while at 
whatever they're doing. Then shoot 
the picture when they're concentrating 
strictly on the job rather than on the 


FILM RENOVATORS 


camera. Here flash is perfect because 
The amateur 


model doesn’t have to “hold that pose.” 


exposures are short. 

The model’s clothing can strongly 
affect a photograph. Loud patterns or 
a brilliant white on the model attracts 
the eye and detracts from the real focal 
point of the picture. A good general 
rule is to have clothing neutral in tone 





| and pattern. 


Even more important, make sure no 
That’s the 
quickest way to ruin a picture’s authen- 
Distracting clothing might be 
touched up satisfactorily on the frame 


one gawks at the camera. 





ticity. 


card, but a static pose or gaping face 


anaes . 
HESS | is on the emulsion to stay. 





CAMERA ANGLE 


% Where should the camera be placed? 
should be 


No generalizations made 
here, as too many factors are involved. 
\ camera is good when it stresses the 
required point and subordinates every- 
thing else. Sometimes a high angle is 
best: sometimes a low. It’s dangerous 


to over-dramatize down-to-earth tech- 








FIRE PROOF 
SAFE MODEL 


nical subjects with camera angles, so 













that there is no resemblance to the 

PROJECTION objects as normally seen by the human 
TILT-TABLES eye. Worm’s eye views and other 
SEPARATOR tricky angies make unusual patterns, 





FILM RACKS 
* 
ALL SIZES 






but they don’t necessarily teach. 






BACKGROUNDS 







THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
HAS STANDARDIZED 
ON NEUMADE PRODUCTS 
WHEREVER SUCH TYPE 


a 
EQUIPMENT IS USED‘ made for our slide films show almost 
as little thought. If the photographer 


% Background is part of the camera 
= | angle problem. Backgrounds are easily 
controlled during shooting, but a devil 
of a job to correct once the picture is 
taken. 
an extreme case, but many of the stills 


The illustration shown here is 


Wette tor Mustrated Felder had taken the trouble to rig up some 


sort of screen to cut out the confusing 
have saved a 


background, he could 


couple of days of skilled retouching 


labor. Cloth, plywood, beaver board, 
could 
have been utilized for the screen. A 


single piece for the whole area wouldn't 


or any other similar material 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


427 WEST 42”“STREET NEW YORK,NY. 


have been necessary. Any joints in the 


material are simple to touch out. In 












fact, had the photographer found 
enough material to blot out only half 
the background, he would have saved 
a lot of retouching time. 

Background smaller 
portable objects are simpler. They can 
usually be from their 
backgrounds along with the lights, as 
suggested before. Or, if there’s a plain 
wall in the vicinity, they may be moved 
in front of that. Actually, the smart 
photographer prefers going out on as- 
signments with at least enough black, 
white, and grey cloth to back up small 
The people concerned with 
the film should make every effort to 
check beforehand whether the photog- 
rapher much background 
material. 

Weigh the time in shooting against 
the time lost for retouching, in con- 
sidering the elimination of backgrounds 
—usually you'll find it pays to spend 
a little extra time in the shooting. 

The simplest, safest backdrop out- 
doors is sky, which Mother Nature has 
been extremely generous in providing 
everywhere. All sorts of trouble can be 
avoided with a low camera angle to 
give a sky background. And speaking 
of skies, the seconds and 
slight effort it takes to put a filter over 
the lens proves very worthwhile. There 


problems for 


moved away 


objects. 


requires 


few extra 


are an inexcusably high number of 
washed-out unnatural-looking skies in 
film strips. 


CROPPING 


% Cropping is one operation that can 
be done just as well at the frame card 
stage as in shooting. Because of the 
time element or inadequate equipment, 
the photographer sometimes has to in- 
clude excess material on his negative. 
As long as the negative is sharp and 
reasonably fine-grained, a blow-up of 
the important section can be made 
with very little loss of quality. 

In fact, if there’s any doubt about 
how much to include when shooting 
the picture, the photographer should 
take in a little more. The shot can be 
cropped, but it’s mighty tough to add 
more than you have in the negative. 
Remember, however, that the experi- 
photographer photo 
with the most punch by showing only 
the “meat” of the subject. Eliminate 
all else. 

These, then, are a few of the basic 
problems of slide film photography. 
Know them. Know them well enough 
to be sensibly critical of your photog- 
rapher’s work. 

In wartime, good still photographs 
used in Navy Training Films transcend 
value. For these pictures 
they must instruct quickly, 
to supplement experience in the utiliza- 
tion of weapons and equipment. If 
that teaching is effective, it can weigh 
the scales toward life, not death, in a 
split second of battle. 


enced gets the 


their usual 


must teach 


Yes, cameras can be effective guns— 
if you make every shot count! 





Back the Mighty Seventh! 
Buy an extra bond this week; bring 


your V-J message direct to Tokyo! 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC CO 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
STEWART-WARNER CORP. 
SWIFT & COMPANY 

REO MOTORS, INC 

HARRY FERGUSON CORP 
BOEING AIRPLANE CO 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
LOCKHEED AVIATION CORP. 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF 


ELOISE HOSPITAL & INFIRMARY 
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SONO-VISION- 











A Partial List of Users: 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MFG. COMPANY 

APPLETON ELECTRIC CO. 

ALFRED DECKER & COHN 

BAUER & BLACK 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

KNOX PORCELAIN CO. 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE BOARD 
OF HEALTH 

MISSISSIPPI] STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH 

SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 

CONNECTICUT HIGHWAY COMM 

HORTON MANUFACTURING CO 

SCREEN BROADCASTS, INC 

MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER 
IMPLEMENT CO. 

NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
& DRYDOCK COMPANY 

PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE 
METER CO 











to train and sell! 


ee . en 


the EASIER way 
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IT’S SIMPLER 


IT’S TIME-SAVING 


IT’S MOBILE 


ALL PARTS IN SELF-CONTAINED CABINET 


REQUIRES NO DARKENED ROOM 


Whatever your training, sales, 
display, or merchandising prob- 
lem, Sono-Vision is the better 
audio-visual answer. It is a truly 
functionally designed unit for 
the needs of sales and service 
managers, safety directors, 
advertising managers, school 
authorities, and all others who 
can employ the dramatic, reten- 
tive effect of sight, sound, and 
motion. 

Sono-Vision is a self-contained 
projector unit. The mobile cabi- 
net houses all operating parts: 
projector, speaker, amplifier, 
screen, reels, and controls. No 
darkened room is required be- 
cause Sono-Vision employs the 
rear-projection principle. And 
such time-wasting operations as 
setting up a screen, mounting a 
projector and amplifier, plac- 
ing a speaker at a distant point, 








stringing long lines of cord, 
focusing the lens for varying 
distances, and framing the pic- 
ture are completely eliminated. 

When your post-war sales and 
training plans include Sono- 
Vision, you simply roll the mo- 
bile cabinet into any room, plug 
into any electric outlet, and start 
the program with a push of the 
button! Sono-Vision is as sim- 
ple, as easy as that! 

The delivery date of our new 
model is controlled by the re- 
lease of critical materials. That 
day, we sincerely hope, will be 
soon. The number of finished 
units available within the first 
12 months will be limited, how- 
ever. We suggest that you in- 
form us now of your requirements 
so that you may obtain as quickly 
as possible the number of pro- 
jectors you need. 


Address Inquiries to Commercial Projector Division 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 339, ILLINOIS 
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Continued from page 43 


and keys in the training films found 
by actual experience to be the most 
useful aid Each film is evaluated 


briefly and suggestions offered on how 


it may be used to best idvantage 

“More Learning in Le lin sa 
booklet prepared by the Training Aids 
Division to give Navy instructors a 
better over-all understanding of train 
ng films and related aids In ap 
proximately thirty well-illustrate 
pages, it presents concise ind nter 
esting factual data and advice n 
such topics as: Film Types and Uses 
How to Use Training Films, Desir 
able Room Conditions, Technical Tips 
on Projection, and others. This book 
let has been of great value in per 
forming “missionary” work for Train 
ing Aids Officers, permitting them t 
devote more of their time to the 
dividual problems of traini officers 
and instructors 

Virtually all materials pr duce \ 
the Training Aids Division to 
prove distribution and_ utilizaton 
training films are direct outgrowths of 
held experiencs They solve probiems 
actually encountered The rlut n 
they present are in great measure 
tions worked out by Training Aids Of 
ficers themselves They are the fruits 


of evaluation and field coordination 





of keeping in touch with Training 
Aids Officers by 


through 


direct contact and 


periodic reports, of knowing 
what problems have developed here, 
and what solutions have been found 
workable there 

‘Training Aids in a Training Plan 
Aboard Ship,” just distributed directly 
to all ships, is a publication that serves 
well to illustrate this relationship be- 
tween the Training Aids Division and 


its field agencies 


fe wrces 


Designed 


especially for 
afloat, it is largely the work of Train- 
ing Aids Officers, and 
system developed and tried out with 


represents a 


great success on representative ships. 
It embodies a complete plan for ship- 
board training, making maximum use 
of training aids. Included are sug- 
yestions on how to organize training 
classes, how to use training aids, and 
how to keep records. Included also 


are suggested outlines for depart- 


mental training 





With 


topics to be 


each outline are suggested 


discussed; films, slide 
films, study guides, charts and other 
aids to be used; and suggested con- 


The bc »0k- 


let is thoroughly visualized with excel- 


tents of training periods. 


lent drawings and flow charts. It is 
expected to be of great assistance to 
the busy fighting ships of this war who 
often find themselves with little time 
to organize and carry out an underway 
training program Lacking such or- 


ganization, training films cannot 


achieve maximum usefulness. 


Keeping Films on the Job 

No ship or shore training activity 
is ever completely “serviced” so far as 
Training Aids Officers are concerned. 
By the time a ship has completed its 
shakedown cruise and sets off to do 
battle, the training film situation is 
When, a few 


weeks or months later, it reaches an 


pretty well in hand 


overseas port or returns home, things 
have invariably been changed. New 
personnel have come aboard. New 


fighting or navigational techniques 
have been developed, and new training 
films produced concerning them. Cer- 
tain films are no longer needed. A 
projector has broken down and needs 
repairs. Further advice is sought on 
the techniques of teaching with films 
or perhaps some assistance with film 


Continued on page 90 























WE CONGRATULATE ... 


THE TRAINING FILM AND MOTION 
PICTURE BRANCH of the Bureau of 


Aeronautics, United States Navy, for 
their training films program, and.... 


WE ARE PROUD 


to have been able to contribute our pro- 


duction facilities to this program 


THE MARCH OF TIME—Doeéucecou of “7ime Duc. 


producers of THE MARCH OF TIME 


THE MARCH OF TIME FORUM EDITION 
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means more money for you 


You know, of course, that I. T. & T., and its sub- 
sidiaries including Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., mean the 
best in 16 mm for school, church, industry, and 
home. And you know, too, that our slogan, “A Force 
For Better Living Through 16 mm,” means just that! 


But why pussy-foot? Let’s get down to earth and 
come right out and say that I. T. & T. means more 
money for you! 


That’s right! Through hard-hitting advertising and 
promotion, more and more people in all walks of 
life will want 16 mm sound films—cultural, educa- 
tional, and entertainment. That means more custom- 
ers for you and more sales. 





Moreover, the I. T. & T. national advertising pro- 
gram now being developed will educate your custom- 
ers to depend on you for guidance in the selection 
of proper equipment and films—which enables you 
to give plus merchandising; that is, service which 
makes for customer satisfaction and brings them 
back again and again. 


In short, I. T. & T. means double profits for you: 
(1) increased sales, and (2) steady repeat business! 


That’s why you'll want to tie in with I. T. & T.! Act 
now! Write for complete information today. 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 


74 Force for Setter Living “Through 16 mm 


25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
Branch Offices Throughout The United States 
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QUICKEST 
MOST EFFICIENT 
LEAST EXPENSIVE 


Speed Employee Training 
with WLLUSTRAVOX 


LLUSTRAVOX is the scientific 
training method a portable, in- 
expensive sound slidefilm projector 


is and slidefilm to present 


uses recorc 
your exact and perfected training mes- 
sage in attention-arresting pictures 


and spoken words. 


* * Illustravox is the one best way to 
explain your story to the men on the 
production or sales front. Plan now to 
train workmen, veterans and salesmen 
for production and selling jobs the 
Ilustravox way. 


% *& Field-tested before the war by lead- 
ing industrial concerns, Illustravox 


efficiency was further proved in mili- 


4 
ty tary training programs 
A » Army and Navy training 
/ ) sched sles were Cui from a 
\" \ 
| | }\ much as six months to six 
tw /, week Illustravox assures 
i. i 
> | { greater retention value 
iG quicker learning 
7 toa * *® Most effective, easy 
~— . 
Compact to operate, dramatic, yet 


easy to cart accurate to smallest 


ILLUSTRAVO 


se & Sha S822 @ 


In all fields of training 


the ONE BEST WAY 





details, the Illustravox is ideal for all 
types of training. Over 75% of all 
sound slidefilm instruments now in use 
are Illustravox! 


*% *& & For further information on how 
you can best utilize Illustravox in solv- 
ing training problems write today to 
The Magnavox Company, IlIlustravox 
Division, Dept. BS-5, Fr. Wayne 4, Ind 





The ONE BEST WAY to train for: 


Increased production .. . this 
scientific training method expands 
your output quickly. 

Improved employee relations 
... tells company policies as you 
want them explained. 
Introducing new products... 
reaches all phases of distribution, 


dramatically and effectively! 

















Orct& 





COMING EVENTS: 3 


fulfilled 


ubscribe ni 





Other 


Leadership in the field of visual journalism is a promise now being 


Circulation is limited by wartime 


Great Special Issues! 


In 1945, three other great special numbers are in production. 


restrictions, so it is advisable to 


” in order to get and read Business ScREEN. 
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A TRAINING PROGRAM 


Continued from page 88 
stowage. The same situation, in gen- 
eral. holds true with shore training 
activities. 

A Continuous Process. Keeping 
training films on the job is therefore 
a continuous process the basic purpose 
of which is to improve instruction. It 
requires the establishment of Train- 
ing Aids Sections and Libraries in 
strategic spots all over the world It 
keeps Training Aids Officers continu- 
ally on the 
wherever they can find them, and 


move, catching ships 


giving them as much help as possible 
It sends these 
officers on a continual round of visits 


in the time available 


to shore training centers where they 
never quite catch up with all the 
work that needs doing 

Coordination of effort among the 
widely scattered Sections and Libraries 
and among the dispersed 
Training Aids Officers is most essen- 
tial. It is a comparatively simple task 


equally 


within a naval district. Between dis- 
trict and district, and between dis- 
trict and overseas operational area, it 
is another matter entirely. To main- 
tain any continuity at all in serving 
a ship, a Training Aids Officer must 
know what his fellow officers have 
done 


The “Training Film Log” 
developed to help meet this need The 


has been 


Logs are composed of a set of inven- 
torv sheets with columns for recording 
use of films by month They are 
divided by departments; departments 
are subdivided into “motion pictures” 
and “film strips.” Space is also pro- 
vided for additional data 

The Logs serve three major pur- 
poses: (1) to provide ships’ training 
officers with a complete inventory of 
training films aboard and a record of 
the use made of them; (2, to supply 
Training Aids Officers with informa- 
tion needed to service ships; and (3 
to furnish information useful to the 
Bureau of Navy Personnel in its train- 
ng aids progrant for forces afloat 

Since the films are arranged by de- 
partments, the officers in each can 
see at a glance the motion pictures 
and film strips available The Log 
also shows which departments are 
most active in the use of training 
films, and which films are used most 
frequently, thus assisting Training 
Aids Officers in suggesting the addi- 
tion of new films and the removal 
of films no longer needed 

Training Aids Guides are also keved 
into the Logs, with the symbol (G 
after each film title on which there 
Training Aids Of- 
ficers may easily bring the list up to 
date 

Evaluation is the 


is a guide aboard 


procedure by 
which the training aids program as a 
whole is continually coordinated and 
up-graded. It is a process of con- 
tinually seeking and finding informa- 
tion on which films and projectors 
have been used and which have not, 
where they have been used and where 
they have not. It is a steady search 


for new ideas on film production, on 
distribution, and on utilization. It is a 
constant endeavor to improve film- 
instructor through a 
thorough knowledge of current prac- 


performance 


tice. 

Comprehensive bi-monthly reports 
from Training Aids Sections and Li- 
braries furnish much of the data for 
evaluation. 
by informal reports from Training 
Aids Officers, field visits by evaluation 
experts, and special questionaires sent 
out by the Division’s evaluation staff. 

Evaluation, incidentally, is the re- 


These are supplemented 


sponsibility not only of experts but of 
all Training Aids Officers and of in- 
structors. Throughout the training 
film cycle, all hands are advised and 
encouraged to maintain an attitude of 
toward films and 
toward the utilization of films, and to 
funnel into appropriate channels all 
significant findings 


critical analysis 


Re-distribution of films, a major 
development of the Navy training film 
program, depends on such evaluation. 
Instructors and training officers co- 
operate with training aids officers in 
making regular checks on film _per- 
Films 
no longer used in one location are re- 
turned to the Training Aids Section 
and re-circulated to other activities 


formance at various activities. 


Films no longer required within one 
Section’s area of service are reported 
to the Production and Distribution 
Section where forwarding to other dis- 
tricts is directed. 

Approximately twenty million feet 
of training films have so far been 
shifted directly from areas where their 
purpose has been served to other areas 
where they were needed. This pro- 
cedure results in faster service and 
a great saving of funds. It represents 
also a significant effort on the part 
of the Navy to avoid the waste of 
precious film stocks. 


Retiring the Training Film 

Obsolescence of training films is a 
substantial problem in the Navy, due 
to the advances and changes so char- 
acteristic of war, and to the great 
number of films involved At the 
present time, films are declared ob- 
solete and removed from circulation 
as technical inaccuracies are disclosed 
or new doctrines develop. Some films 
become obsolete automatically as new 
films are produced. Disposition of 
these is no problem. The status of 
others is judged from the reports of 
instructors and Training Aids Officers 
based on actual film performance in 
specific situations. Bi-Monthly usage 
reports are another indication of pos- 
sible obsoles« ence. 

Films obviously not in demand are 
If these 
films should be withdrawn from cir- 


systematically re-examined. 


culation, a recommendation to that ef- 
fect is forwarded to the cognizant 
authority. 
Films Are Big Business 

Statistics submitted by a typical 
Training Aids Section in a report of 
its activities for the past year give 
impressive evidence, from at least the 

Continued on page 92 
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OPERADIO SOUND SLIDE FILM EQUIPMENT 


Army and Navy specialists know the importance of Sound 
Slide Film equipment in training large groups of new men 
... they found that trainees learn twice as fast when they see 
and hear their lessons! Operadio is proud of the quality and 
dependability of its equipment used in this program. Right 
now, Operadio’s facilities are employed in producing varied 
acoustic and electronic equipment for the Armed Forces. 
Operadio, a seasoned manufacturer of Sound Slide Film units 
before the war, will offer new and improved equipment de- 


signed to meet post-w ar needs for low-cost, streamlined training. 








oOPERADIo 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. BS-1, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
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TRAINING FILMS IN 
A TRAINING PROGRAM 


(Continued from page go 
quantitative standpoint, of services 
They indicate what is be- 
ing done along the same lines through- 
out the world. 

Quoting from the report: 

During the year 1944, 973 ships 
were serviced and re-serviced at the 
Training Aids Section; and 665 ships 
were serviced and re-serviced at the 
Training Aids Sub-Section, making a 
grand total of 1638 ships 
during 1944. 


During the year, an average of 93 


rendered. 


serviced 


Naval training schools and shore sta- 
serviced monthly by the 
Training Aids Section; and 45 Naval 
training schools and shore stations 
were serviced by the Sub-Section. 

Total film turnover for the year was 
62,186 prints; roughly divided, one- 
third by the Training Aids Sub-Sec- 
tion, two-thirds by the Training Aids 
Section. 

During the year, the repair depart- 
ment of the Training Aids Section 
serviced 326 projectors; the Sub-Sec- 
tion serviced 188 projectors, making a 
district total of 514. The Section and 
Sub-Section trained 470 projectionists 
in the job of projecting motion picture 
training films and doing minor serv- 
ice work on the machines. 


tions were 


The Navy Training film program 
is indeed big business. Last year, it 
resulted in the production of 213,535 
prints of Navy motion picture films, as 
distinguished from the thousands pro- 
cured from other sources. So far, 
10,000 motion picture projectors have 
been required to keep this enormous 
The Navy 
also produced 361,553 prints of 35mm. 
film strips. Approximately ten per 
cent of this total film production has 
been in color. 

The Navy has, in fact, produced 
and distributed more educational mo- 
tion pictures since the beginning of 
this war than the previous 
production of educational motion pic- 
tures since the invention of the mod- 
ern sound motion picture. 


film footage in action. 


entire 


The Real Significance 

The real significance of this pro- 
gram is not, however, a matter merely 
of size. In the Navy, and in our other 
armed services, all available technical 
resources have for the first time been 
applied to implementing courses of 
study with training films. Never be- 
fore has so much concentrated effort 
been devoted to the production of 
specific training films to meet specific 
subject requirements. Never have the 
problem of effective film production, 
distribution, utilization, and evaluation 
been of such paramount importance, 
nor the efforts to solve them so in- 
Never 


tense. and this is the signi- 


ficant point—have so many men been 
trained so fast and so well in the 
ways of war as they have since the 
training film was given a large part 
of the job to do. 


Future Holds Promise 
Unquestionably, postwar education 


will profit from wartime experience 
with training films. Techniques have 
been tried and proved. Equipment 
has been developed. Manufacturers 
have written off the costs of research 
and initial production, and are ready 
to meet the needs of schools on a 
scale hitherto undreamed. 

Under a program of forced develop- 
ment, the training film has come of 
age. When war has ended, it will 
be ready to realize its great potenti- 
alities in educating Americans for a 
better life. 


ON NAVAL AVIATION 


(Continued from page 59) 





velopment which deserves 


comment is a 


specific 
series of films writ- 
ten up more in detail elsewhere in 
this issue, on “Simulated Combat 
Missions”—a new type of problem 
solving film developed by NAOTC 
originally for its navigation training 
program. Actual combat mission prob- 
lems in navigation, communications, 
and recognition are presented to the 
class for solution during the “stop 
and go” showing of the film. Based 
on that technique, another series has 
been launched on “Combat Airman- 


ship” which includes for solution 
all phases of a combat mission;— 
navigation, communication, recogni- 


the score of 
aspects of training which have to be 
integrated into the successful comple- 
tion of a combat mission. This, too, 
makes a fundamental contribution to 
civilian as well as military training— 
not in content as the flight training 
pictures do,—but in method. The 
presenting situations to 
students which demand non-artificial 
integration of learnings has. staggered 
the genius of teachers of all levels of 
Naval Avia- 
tion believes it has contributed vitally 
to the solution of this problem in this 
type of film. 


tion, aerology, gunnery,— 


problem of 


the school everywhere. 


Fleet Air Requests 

But mainly, requests for new film 
production now come from training 
officers of Fleet Air Commands, and 
from technical and training desks in 
the Aviation Training Division under 
the Deputy Chief of Navy Operations 
Air), in the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
in the Bureau of Ordnance, and in 
the Readiness Division of the Com- 
mander in Chief’s Office. These films 
are subjects of operational nature, new 
equipment and new tactics. The num- 
ber of films being produced for Naval 
Aviation is greatly reduced, but their 
critical importance is great. And key 
training and personnel in 
Naval Aviation continue to rely heav- 
ily on audio-visual aids to speed and 
standardize their instructional pro- 
grams in schools and air stations under 


technical 


their direction all over the conti- 
nental United States, in advanced 
bases throughout the world, and 


wherever carriers are afloat. 
* + * 


Get and read your copy of Business 
ScreEN regularly. Annual subscription: 
$2.00 for eight complete numbers; for- 
eign $3.00. 
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it’s PEOPLE woo waxe PICTURES 


These are the members of our staff. Their effort, their talent, their pride of crafts- 
manship have made our production of United States N avy training films possible. 
To them belongs the credit for a job well done. 


PRODUCTION 
Sydell Achs 

Istar Barzel 

Ruth H. Baxenden 
Frances M. Buss 
Jean C. R. Campbell 
Joe A. Cross 

Edna V. Day 

Lee B. Dick 

Ben E. Dyer 
Norman G. Dyhrenfurth 
Carl B. Freybe 
Joseph C. Gonzalez 
John R. Gregory 
Carol L. Hale 

Ferle H. Hoffman 
Hermon Holt, Ill 
John J. Kannar 
Doris Kirkland 
Frank Landi 

Joan E. Merriss 
Henry L. Miller 
John Mills, Jr. 
Henry M. Moll 
William M. Nelson 


Charles H. Rylander 
Carolyn L. Smith 
William O. Steiner 
Howard F. Stiles 
Virgil L. Stockton 
William D. Stoneback 
Warren Sturgis 
Harold Walker 

Alice E. Welty 

Sara S. Westermann 


Tamara Zmitrovitch 


ANIMATION 


Joseph P. Armstrong 
Paul A. D. Busch 


Theresa Farrone 
Lillian D. Ferdinand 
Marie T. Gamsu 

C. Dwinell Grant 
Alfred H. Hughes 
John H. MacNamee 
Peggy Monnot 
Dolores Pittaro 
Ernest M. Pittaro 
Ruth Scheinwald 
Christine Schellenbach 


Mary P. Willard 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Jane D. R. Beach 
Kathryn Beaton 
Michelina Buoncore 
Virginia M. Burgert 
Robert M. Campbell 
Madge C. Cavenaugh 
Sterry H. Childs 
Essye Engle 

Conrad F. Estwick 
Ellen G. Fetyko 
Anne E. Gallagher 
Mary W. Hartwell 
Jeanne M. Loftus 
Marie P. Montera 
Margaret J. Ralston 
Anne K. Skidmore 
Ellen R. Sonkin 
Rose Sottile 

Kinzer G. Stockton 
Muriel S. Thompson 
Charles S. Truhan 
Joy Woody 

Charles E. Wright 


Rosemarie Youngblood 


Space limitation prevents our listing the more than two hundred members of the Screen Actors’ Guild, and of 


Local 644, Local 161, and Local 52 of IATSE, who have played an equally important part in our Navy training 


WILLARD PICTURES 


film production. 


Thomas W. Willard 


Thecdore H. Westermann 


Arthur L. Gale 
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Meeting Our NAVY’S 
Diversified Needs 


Many types and sizes of Da-Lite Screens are used in the 
numerous and highly diversified visual training programs of 
the United States Navy. The high quality of Da-Lite fabrics 
and screen surfaces assures brilliant and sharply defined 
pictures, so essential to fast and thorough learning. Da-Lite 
mountings combine simplicity and convenience with amaz- 
ing durability. Styles for all requirements include frame-type 
screens, spring-operated hanging screens and the famous 
Da-Lite Challenger tripod model. Write for catalog and a 
complimentary copy of “More Learning in Less Time” 


the | 


. 5. Navy’s interesting manual on how to use visual aids. 









(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 






2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO 339, ILL. 

















From the Iilands to 
the Photo Science Lat 


Continued from page 47 

On this stage PSL’s Sound Section 
can record, in 16 mm. or 35 mm. “live 
dialog” (simultaneously, as the actors 
speak the lines) or narration to picture, 
along with acetate disks for immediate 
playbacks. Two sound trucks and port- 
able equipment for all location record- 
ing jobs, land or sea, enable PSL upon 
occasion to obtain complete coverage 
of on-the-spot Naval events. 


Equipment Is Repaired 


The Laboratory’s Motion Picture 
Photography Section supplies and 
keeps in repair the 35 mm. and 16 


mm. movie cameras used for all PSL 
training films. Black and white pictures 
frequently 
color photography is coming more and 


are more produced, but 
more into demand and PSL is turning 
it out consistently. Studio sound cam- 
eras, single system sound cameras, and 
high speed time-study cameras operat- 
ing at 3,000 frames per second are only 
a part of the Motion Picture Photog- 
raphy Section’s contribution to produc- 
The 


cameramen, 


section also furnishes all 
grips, 


property men, set-carpenters and make- 


tion. 
gaffers, juicers, 
up artists. 

If the film calls for a skilled inter- 
pretation of its subject by professional 
actors, the director simply puts in his 
request to a casting committee of offi- 
the Writers 
Section, which operates a sub-section 
composed entirely of former profes- 
sional actors recruited for the express 


cers from and Directors 


training 
films. Among this group will be found 
York stars, fea- 
tured and bit players, a few of whom 


purpose of acting in Navy 
Hollywood and New 


drew down pre-war weekly salaries as 
high as $5,000.00 per week. The Navy 
receives the benefit of their experience 
and skill for whatever pay their mili- 
tary ratings call for, which, so far, has 
averaged around $56.00 a month. If 
Rita Hayworth, Lana and 
Madeleine Carroll are wondering what 


Turner 


has become of some of their leading 
men they might be able to discover 
their present whereabouts if they were 
allowed to view a various assortment 
of Navy training films. In the case of 
acting types not to be found in the 
Navy, juveniles, 
grandfathers, etc., PSL employs profes- 
sionals from stage and radio. The act- 
ing assignments call for everything 
except—as viewers of Navy training 
films will tell you—those emotions en- 
tailed in the Boy-Meets-Girl motif. 


such as matrons, 


Producing on Location 

On major location productions PSL 
crews have at one time or another built 
a complete native village well stocked 
with dusky inhabitants; reproduced an 
entire jungle combat area replete with 
zooming, strafing planes and crashing 
palm trees; constructed and “bombed” 
an operating “Japanese” air strip; set 
up a million dollars worth of highly 
technical Navy equipment and made 
it work; maintained an under-water 
shooting schedule of sixty consecutive 
days, involving an acting and photo- 





crew ( of 


graphic seventy men and 
WAVES. PSL production units have 
operated within the continent at loca- 
tions as widely divergent as the Bay 
of Fundy, Nova Scotia; Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Ocala, Florida; 
Texas; and Panama, C. Z. 
Once the exposed negative from any 


Galveston, 


of these locales is in the can, it is for- 
PSL and 
turned over to the Lab’s amazing Proc- 


warded immediately to 


essing Section, which develops and 
prints all 16 and 35 mm. film. In the 
case of sound film, either variable area 
or variable density track can be proc- 
essed. 

From Processing, the film is turned 
Editorial which 
will handle it from here until the final 
composite print is viewed for accep- 
tance by the requesting authority and 
members of the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch who assigned 
the producing of the picture to PSL. 
The film passes through approximately 


over to the Section 


twenty stages while under the supervi- 
sion of the Editorial Section. Some of 
the more important stages are: the job 
through all and 
rough-cutting it for a work print; cut- 
ting the track to match the 
print; making many of the needed op- 


of wading negative 


dialog 


tical effects such as fades, wipes, dis- 
solves; adding appropriate musical and 
sound effects; and cutting negative to 
match the approved work print. 


A Guaranteed Audience 

Yes, PSL has cut quite a niche for 
itself in the Navy, and is daily proving 
why the motion picture—a compara- 
tively new feature in the Service—is 
here to stay. Civilians as well as Navy 
men will be ably instructed by these 
training films for years to come; and 
invaluable Naval battle records will be 
preserved in celluloid for all time. PSL 
has, in a course of three years, assumed 
studio. 
There is, in fact, only one function of 
a Hollywood studio with which PSL 
cannot The 
gala initial showing of a completed 
training film is likely to be held in a 
New Guinea jungle, or inside the mess 
hall of a boot training camp in Michi- 


the proportion of a major 


compete: the Premiere. 


gan, or aboard a destroyer spooning 
through the Mediterranean. 

But PSL combats this lack of occa- 
sion gaudé by going Hollywood one 
better in a far more important respect: 
its films never lack an audience. The 
item the U. S. Navy 


audience is an 


guarantees. 
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Jo the Nations Finest! 


We pause to pay a full measure of tribute to the United 


States Navy for its magnificent accomplishments. 


With the arrival of peace, it will again be our pleasure 


to serve to the fullest capacity such clients as: 
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Servel, Inc. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

American States Insurance 
Company 

Leslie Salt Co. 
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Company 

Ford Motor Co. 


American Tobacco Co. 
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KEEPING TAB: (Continued from page 68) assigned to him for production but that only 3 the Washington Office of the Training Film 








tion will be explained by a code figure appear- are in work. This summary becomes much and Motion Picture Branch, Cataloging Sec- 
ing in the column headed “Supplementary more significant where larger lists of films are tion. (The second copy is for him to retain.) 
Notes.” For instance, if the figure “81” had involved, as is usually the case. Furthermore, Thus, the exacting requirements set down for 
been inserted in this column. it would have it is not limited just to the activity of the su- a production control system have been met in 
indicated that bad weather was causing the pervisor. For instance, a bi-weekly list is pre- virtually every respect. All essential informa- 
delay. Detailed information concerning the pared grouping all films according to producer. tion is recorded in an easily interpreted form 
background of the delay must be submitted on Thus, a tabulation is available regarding the and may be reproduced mechanically in any 
a separate report sheet for filing with the per- state of each producer’s work load for the Navy. order and at great speed without fear of the 
manent case history of the film Paralleling any system for record keeping typographical errors inherent in a manually 
In Ficure 10 may be seen that feature of the must be a smooth-working plan for keeping prepared list. It is easy to maintain- both for 
Training Film Status Report which permits a those records up to date. To this end, a check- the project supervisor and the Washington Of- 
quick analysis of the status of any group of off list shown in FIGURE 11 has been furnished 
each project supervisor. Since he is the one 
responsible for the progress of all films as- 
signed to him, it is his responsibility to see that : 
records concerning his films are brought up to 
date twice each month. On the Ist and 20th 
of the month, he receives two copies of a Train- 
ing Film Status Report sheet listing all films 
for which he is responsible. He immediately: 
1. Verifies the accuracy of data listed about 
each of his films. 
2. Enters a status code figure in the space 
reserved for the current reporting period for 
each film. 
3. Enters code figures in the supplementary (FIGURE 11) 
(FIGURE 10) notes column to explain deviations from the 1 
films. Tabulations are made automatically dur- anticipated production schedule. Each such fice—and any difficulty encountered by a su- 
ing printing and show, in this case, that Lieu- explanatory code figure must be accompanied pervisor or producer causing the film to fall 
tenant Taylor has one motion picture in each by a detailed written report explaining the behind schedule is readily detected. And finally, 
of the three production stages identified as 3, 4 background of the deviation. The report form expansion is achieved by the simple expedient 
and 5. In the “Totals” columns, it shows that used is also shown in Ficure 11. of adding more cards to the deck so, for all 
he has 3 motion pictures and no slide films in 4. Signs the sheet, dates it and indicates practical purposes, there is no limit to the 
work. This is further totaled in the “Grand mailing address to which the next report goes. production load upon which records can be 
Totals” column to show that he has 4 films 5. Mails one copy of the amended report to maintained smoothly and efficiently. 





918 E AWARD- 


was presented to the DeFrenes Organization in recog- 
nition of their motion picture productions during the 
first World War. 


Since Pearl Harbor, DeFrenes’ facilities and experience 
have helped the war effort by the production of training 
films for the Army, the Navy, the United States Office 
of Education and vital war industries, transmitting ideas 
and skills in Aeronautics, Asepsis, Automotive Safety 
and Maintenance, Gas Welding and Cutting, Military 
Ordnance, Navigation, Personnel and Management, 
Surgery, and many other important fields. 
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For 29 years American businessmen in industries like 
your own have used DeFrenes to help solve problems 
in job training, sales training and promotion, advertis- 
ing, and public relations. 


TODAY is the time to call DeFrenes to help you prepare 
for tomorrow. 


S & COMPANY 


1909 BUTTONWOOD STREET + PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. ¢ RITTENHOUSE 5928 
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NOW IT CAN BE TOLD, how—on a miniature screen, enemy 
planes whiz by in authentic attack formations . . . How in his 
hand the electrically operated trigger has a natural feel . 





How later—as he reviews his first actual combat experience— 


DEVRY Panoramic Gunnery Trainers reflect Johnny is bound to realize that in battle ‘““know-how,”’ he was 


DeVry's years of experience in building pre- an experienced veteran before he fired his first rea/ shot! 


cision 35mm. motion picture sound equip- Now it can be revealed that one of the principal reasons 


ment for the world’s finest theaters, 16mm. our Navy's gunners have been knocking down Japs—often at 
a rate of 10 to 1—is the DEVRY Panoramic Gunnery Trainer— 


an electronic motion picture training device that gives pilots, 


equipment and other audio-visual training 
devices for business, industry and the na- 





tion’s schools. They are direct descendants aircraft and anti-aircraft gunners at Navy training centers, dis- 


of the portable motion picture projector de- 


tant bases, and on battleships and aircraft carriers—accurately 
veloped by the late Dr. Herman A. DeVry in 


simulated combat experience without the expenditure of 
1913—more than 30 years ago. They portend costly ammunition or the risk of valuable American lives. 


\ postwar developments and applications of DeVRY Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
new and more effective DeVry audio-visual 


















It's only half a Victory until we lick the 


equipment for the teaching of students, the k th 
, Japs Your bonds will help! 


training of workers and salesmen—and for aN 
taking out to the cross-roads and into the 
class and conference rooms of the world, the 
universal language of motion pictures, applied 
to practically any training or selling task. 


The Mark-1 DEVRY Panoramic Gunnery Trainer—ac- 
claimed as one of the Bureau of Aeronautics’ most 
effective synthetic weapons—is pictured above, mounted 
in a turret. To the right is shown the Mark-2 Trainer, 
mounted to a 20mm. gun. DEVRY Panoramic Gun 
nery Trainers are used in connection with any type of 
ordnance: Aerial gun, turret, anti-aircraft, and so forth 











5-TIME WINNER 


In awarding DeVRY the first of its five “E” flag 
DeVRY alone has been awarded five consecuti a ranking Naval officer declared The movie equip 
Army-Navy “E's” for exceilence in the production ment and training devices you turn out are vitally 
of motion picture sound equipment and electronic RFouLL mecessary Lack of this equipment every day mean 
training devices for the armed forces \ rT . way he loss of ships, planes and the men who man them.” 
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is ONLY A 


YOUR sun ro 4TO TUBE ! 
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CETRON 
PHOTOTUBES PERFORM BRILLIANTLY! 


Expect more from your sound track when you use CETRONS 
. you'll not be disappointed! .. . Being pioneers in phototube 
dev elopment, it’s no wonder that C ETRON phototubes enjoy 
wider usage by many times over than many other types combined. 
When you try CETRON, you'll understand the preference 
awarded us. Write for further information. 
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SPECTACULAR. 1:17:17 


and equally spectacular has been 
the Navy's use of training films. 


ROCKETT FILMS 
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methods, techniques in film  projec- 


tion, and care and replacement of 
materials. 

An Instructor's Guide was provided 
with each of the 
films and its 


for use sixty-nine 
accompanying booklets. 
followed the 
doctrine defined by the United States 
Navy Training Aids Manual, More 


Learning in Less Time. They con- 


These guides general 


tained lesson plans which divide each 


teaching unit into seven steps: (1 
Purpose of the unit, (2) Content, (3 
Preparation for teaching, (4) Points 


to look for, (5) Test, (6 
activities, and, finally, the Voice Script 
with Notes for Review. 

Student Review 
printed with complete sets of 


Follow-up 


Booklets were 
notes 
additional 
information not appropriate for visual 
presentation. 


on each subject, and with 
About thirty per cent of 
the pictures in each film strip were 
used to illustrate the booklets. Test 
questions were book- 
lets so that the can check i 
a few much he _ has 
provided 
for the student’s personal notes. 

As an 
struction to be used after film presen- 


included in the 
student 
minutes how 

learned. Blank pages were 


additional visual aid for in- 
tation and during demonstrations and 
twenty Reference Charts 
36° x 48”) were 


shop practice, 
made. These are 
suitable for individual use, 
and for ref- 


shop. One 


for use by 
small discussion groups, 
erence purposes in the 
chart is supplied on each system of 
the engine, (fuel, ignition, cooling, 
etc.), and several are included on spe- 
cial units such as the reverse gear. 

The recommended class schedule 
follows the standard Navy instruction 
procedure: 

1) Preparation: A brief talk by 
the instructor on what was covered in 
the previous lesson, its relation to the 
current lesson, and the 


which the student should look. 


points for 
2) Presentation: The showing of 
followed by a 
short summary by the instructor, and 
the distribution by the Student Review 
Booklets. 

3) Demonstration-Discussion: Dem- 
onstration of the content of the lesson 
by the student 
using the charts 
followed by a discussion period. 


the sound slide film, 


instructor or some 


equipment and the 


* 


On the production 
stage during the 
making of a Navy 
training film. 


* 


+) Application: The performance 
of the job by the student himself, with 
the instructor observing and correct- 
ing him during his work. 


5) Review and Test: The 


tion of the slide film without the rec- 


projec - 


ord, and discussion of the key frames 
by the instructor and the students. The 
Instructor’s Guide is followed by the 
instructor to insure that all points are 
covered. An oral quiz completes the 
unit. The students retain the Student 
Review Booklet for further study and 
reference. 

start of 
and subsequent confer- 


The initial research at the 
the program, 
revealed that such 


ences, a complete 


and complex program merited in- 
doctrination of instructors in its use, 
scope, and possibilities. Therefore, 
after completion of the program plan- 
ning, and development of instructional 
materials, a selected group of men was 
called in from duty in the Pacific and 
other war theaters. These men were 
given a complete preview of the pro- 
gram, demonstrations in its use, and 
were returned to advanced bases as 
instructors. 


This training program is being used 


by the Navy, the Coast Guard, the 
Army Air Force, and by the navies 
of the Great Britain, Canada, Russia, 


and the Netherlands. Its usefulness in 
Navy schools and bases has been dem- 


onstrated. 
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Films 
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“Ninety-eight of every one hundred Navy men and marines 
wounded in the first three years of war have recovered.” 
— James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy 


Behind the text of Navy Secretary Forrestal’s recent statement lies the story of a 
vital training program designed “‘to keep as many men at as many guns as many 
days as possible.”’ At the heart of this program are the training films in the Hospital 
Corpsmen Series produced for the Navy’s Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. It has 
been our privilege to assist the officers and men of the Training Film and Motion 


Picture Branch in the production of these essential films. 


Film Studios 


CHICAGO FILM LABORATORY, IN 


MOTION PICTURES SLIDE FILMS 





+ STUDIO AND GENERAL OFFICE—18 WEST WALTON PLACE—CHICAGO, ILL.—WHITEHALL 6971 
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SOME TRAINING FILMS 

ARE BETTER THAN 

OTHERS 
Cont 


nued from ba 


’ 


= misinterpretation ol 


may be found in the famous Ide 
film on a_ technical ID} vi n 
provided the audience vith a medium 
shot of a pin up rl ever ent 
lrame Uh imateur producer i 
sumed that the subject matter held no 


interest for the audience 


audience could not be expected t 


look at his 
that if the 


picture sans femm«¢ ind 


vudienc« could Hi nter 
totally 


ested in a unrelated sudject 


simultaneously to the showing 


picture, enough transfer would occur 


to promote learning The success of 
such a device is subject te qué t n 
The Opposit point ot View W 
taken by the makers of the Navy Ship 
Building films. They proceeded on 
the assumption that thei technk 
subject itself held interest factors 
They set about to dis er those ta¢ 


tors and discovered them within the 


subject Simple, direct concise ilms 


that held audience interest within the 


framework of the problem and _ its 


solution were the result 


A common error lies in clabora 
tion of characters and iddition 
of a interest Again, the 


must ike lies in two erroneous asic 


plot to add 


assumptions 
a) That the problem and its solu 
tion contain no audience interest 
Dp That 
identical 
Var tearr 


hen he can arrange +} te? nto 


interest and learnin ure 


ro f 


Often the Navy produces trainin 
} 


films for the purpose of teaching pri 
cedural steps. Assembly, disassembly 
and overhaul pictures are examples 
As the demonstt itor addresses h S el 
ine, removing five bolts nd a part 
here three bolts ind another part 
there, the audience experiences littl 
difficulty in ascribing to each pat 
tern As a matter of fact, the proce 
dure in removin ' ngle bolt be 
comes a mental pattern though rela 
tively insignificant That of five bolts 
and the part i new roup I ttern 
Man seems to SOCK continu | 
group steps into patterns ad tterns 
into patterns until the whol mplete 


procedure is rasped and learned. But 


let hitteen unrelated steps be taken 


bv the demonstrator let him pr ceed 
about the engine removil Dot here 
and turning a knob there without 
visible results or without presentin in 
opportunity for groupi und_—stthe 
audience will become intent on 
applyin 1 pattern to the procedure 
that it will confuse itself »V ts own 


frustration 
Procedural films whicl prov de the 
maximum opportunity for the discov 


ery of convergent patterns appear to 


possess superior qu il ties 


Van requires frequent rientatl ’ 
» a mf x { l ’ l ’ lu 
7 

A recent film involved a dramati 


but comparatively complex problem 


100 


f naval communication The char- 


ters included two dozen officers 
and men located on several ships. The 
properties consisted of communication 
for each man, a friendly 


task force. \ 


ind Its approaches provided the lo« a- 


equipme nt 


nd an enemy strait 


The makers of the film deserve 


ill credit for isolating the problem 


and presenting it in its simplest and 


form Furthermore, 





practical 
they handled combination of pho- 


tography and animation with superior 


skill, exce pt lor one aspect The audi- 
ence, after the first few minutes, strug- 
gled mightily to maintain precise 
orientation to the situation. Moving 


from ship to ship to view examples 


of techniques in the use of equipment 


vhile attempting simultaneously to 


follow the naval action, the audience 


became so engrossed with the problem 
of its own position that it missed im- 
portant steps in the solution of the 
yroblem 

that the 


It is safe to assume neces- 


sity for reorientation increases in direct 
proportion to the complexity of the 
problem and its solution. 
that not 
toward the 


ihe camera only moves 


the audience focus of 
activity for a as often 


back 


lem, 


close up, but 
again for a glance at the prob- 
overhaul 
that 


tributes to the fulfillment of psycho- 


whether it be engine 


or navigation, is the one con- 
logical necessity in learning. 
Man 


action 


appears to be motivated to 


more often through his emo- 
tions than by his reason 
There here to differ- 


entiate sharply between rational action 


Is no attempt 


and emotional reaction. Man appears 


to be much more of- an organismic 
entity than he was once thought to 
be. As such, his emotions and _ his 


must be considered 
Still 
may 


reasoning power! 


inseparable to a large degree. 


it may be assumed that one 


predominate in one instance and the 
other in another - 


A training film may be assigned 


It takes more tham good equipment to 


eare-ba-Oeh4-1-E- We lolol> OB: slo) elehe MB oblolalba-e 


Behind the equipment must be pro- 


duction men of talent, wide experience, 


ic-fod eb eb lor-VME-) O00 GM bole Bb bsst-lopbet- tele) ee 
All these qualities in Photo & Sound's 


staff insure superior film productions 


Rare +(e) ap iti ame) leiabba—)-s 


PHOTO & SOUND, Inc. 


606 Montgomery Street 


San Francisco 1] 








the responsibility of 


providing, a 
trainee with information on which to 
act, the knowledge of how and when 
desire to act in the 
When the 
last is included in the assignment, the 
film well begin 
Prob- 
act is emotional in 
is probable 
that the emplanting of such a desire 


to act, and the 


right way at the right time. 
training maker may 
to consider emotional appeals. 
ably the desire to 


nature. Furthermore, it 


can be effected best by emotional 
means. This may be the time for the 
old master to bring out Anchors 
Aweigh and scenes of battle ships 
plowing through high seas! If such 


tricks wring the heart strings of the 
old master, they may touch some of 
the audience. Who knows? But one 


must not expect too much of such 
cliches. 
Responsible for 


number in a 


motivating the 
greatest “eterogeneous 


audience, the film must 


possess a 


number and variety of emotional ap- 


peals. The expert in the use of music 
can hardly rely on that medium alone. 
Some of the trainees may be reached 
a few by the acting, 
photography, by the 
the color 
Somehow, they 


by the music, 
others by the 
narrator, by the tempo, by 


or by another device 


all must be rea hed 
In summary, the success of the 


maker of training films rests with the 


That of the 


picture with the success of the audi- 


success of his picture 


ence. But only further scientific study 
will tell precisely when one film is 
better than another. In the mean- 


time, the training film maker can 


well study the application of tech- 


niques of motion making to 
the fund of 


the nature of 


pic ture 
knowledge available on 


man and his learning 
pre CeSs, 


When 


they will 


better training films are 


made, result from a com- 
bination of the experience and knowl- 
edge of those who have the keenest 
sense of visual interpretation and pres- 
entation and those who consciously or 
unconsciously understand most clearly 
how man learns and what will moti- 


vate him to action 
* * * 
Training Films at War 
* Training films have been designed 
part 
they 


to be used in classrooms as a 


of the course of instruction 
were produced to help the instructor 
make ideas and necessary standardized 
operations clear to his classes. 

If used correctly, the 
liven up teaching, help the men learn 
more quickly and thoroughly, and set 
higher standards of performance. 


films should 


From Navy Instructions to 
Training Officers Using Films 
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a Great Industry... 








A REPORT ON NAVY TRAINING FILMS 


Rapio today is a major force in 
our national life. We turn to radio for 
information and instruction, for in- 
spiration and for pleasure. Radio 
speaks to all ages and all degrees of 
men. It fills our homes with the 
beauty of music, the tonic of laugh- 
ter, the brightness of truth. Radio is 
everyman’s window on the world, an 
indispensable factor in the culture 
of America. 











To serve such a great industry is 
both a privilege and a responsibility. 
For ten years, PRESTO has en- 
joyed that privilege, has been keenly 
aware of the responsibility. As the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
sound recording equipment and 
discs, we have striven to serve the 
radio industry as faithfully and with 
as high integrity as the radio indus- 
try has served the American people. 


...and a great nation at war 


PRESTO sound recorders are being 
used today to train Army and Navy 
personnel; to bring music and news 
to our front-line troops; to counter- 
act enemy propaganda the world 
over. Inaddition, the PRESTO plant 


has become a major supplier of elec- 
tronic equipment for the armed 
forces. In these ways, and to the 
limit of our ability, PRESTO is con- 
tributing to our war effort. 


PRESTO 


RECORDING CORPORATION 


242 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
WALTER P. DOWNS LTD., Jp Canada 






WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF INSTANTANEOUS SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS 





What is a 
PROJECT SUPERVISOR? 


Continued trom page 62 


j . ) 


as equita rly is possible 


The procedures of the l raining 
Film and Motion Picture Branch are 


so planned that the same Project Su 


pervisor usually follows a_ picture 
through all stages of production from 
start to finish It is the Project Su 
pervisor who prepares the Production 


Outline, the initial step in getting a 


project under way The Production 
Outline 


be produced and the technique s to be 


establishes the type of film to 


used. Using this as a guide, the pro 
ducer is in a position to submit an ac 
curate bid on the script for the pu 
ture 


The Project work 


ing with the Technical Advisor, directs 


Superviser, 


the indoctrination of the script writer 


into the intricacies of his subject 
While the script is being written, he 
continues to provide ideas and is as 
helpful as possible in providing infor 
When the final draft is ready, 


he shepherds it through the winding 


mation 


channels of approval in Washington 
and elsewhere. That’s the beginning 

He obtains security releases for the 
crew, explores the contemplated loca 
tion of the shooting and, backed by 
a letter from Washington, makes the 
contacts with the local Naval authori 
ties. More often than not he finds ac 
commodations for the crew in the field 
them when they 


and meets arrive 


Then begins the day-by-day schedul 


ing of personnel and materiel. What 
do you need, a ship, a plane, a car 
penter, a truck, a tall blond sailor who 
can act, an expressman, or cokes 


for the crowd? Ask the Project Su 
pervisor, 

When the rushes begin to arrive, he 
sits In on the screenings with the 
Technical Adviser and 


photographic 


approves for 
quality, coverage, and 


general treatment He tries to be 
around when the cutter is putting the 
job together 
tions. If 


passes on it He 


There are always ques 
there is any rewriting, he 
looks at the rough 
cut and says, “that’s it” or 


it If that’s not it, 


“that’s not 
he has to be con 
structive on the spot 

When the interlock version is up for 
an approval screening in Washington 
he goes over it ahead of time with an 
extra careful eye. In the last analysis 
as Project Supervisor, he is the man 
responsible to the Navy for a success 
ful production. The final composite 
print tells the story. If it’s good the 
Project Supervisor can hurry back to 
that other job he’s trying to get under 
way. If it’s not, the headaches are 
his as well as the producers 

In all of these efforts, the Project 
Supervisor works gn close contact with 
the Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch in Washington. Here there 
are facilities which do much to lighten 
the load of detail and responsibility. 
Script and _ production 
available for consultation when neces- 


experts are 


102 


sary Ihere is an “Operations Desk” 
where the Project Supervisor can learn 
the best locations for the photography 
his projects require, and find out 
where ships, planes or personnel are 
available The Operations Desk also 
arranges for letters to the facilities in- 
letters establish the 
oth ia!” 


ect Supervisor and his camera crew 


volved These 


required status for the Proj- 
and smooth the way for them in the 
field and aboard ship. 
Financial and contractual dealings 
with civilian producers are handled by 
the Procurement Section of the Train- 
ing Film and Motion Picture Branch. 
However, the Project Supervisor must 
know budgets and contracts and is re- 
sponsible for keeping an eye on costs. 
Arrangements for security clear- 
ances are all handled by a “Security” 
desk in Washington. The Project Su- 
pervisor interviews the men who will 
make up the production unit to go 
to work at a Navy 
shore station and turns the required 


aboard ship or 


information on them over to “Secur- 
ity.” From then on the complicated 


process of issuing clearance papers is 
out of his hands. 

In the Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch each Project Super- 
visor works under a Project Officer 
The 
Project Officer’s function is two-fold. 
He oversees the Project Supervisor's 
work for the Training Film and Mo- 
tion Picture Branch, 
going on and what progress is being 
made. 


who is his immediate superior. 


knows what is 


In addition, he also acts as 
liaison officer between the Project Su- 
pervisor and the facilities of the 
“Branch,” particularly when the Proj- 
ect Supervisor is working out of Wash- 
ington. If, when on location, the 
Project Supervisor finds that he needs 
clearance for additional civilian per- 
sonnel or a letter authorizing him to 
work in an additional location, he can 
get in touch with his Project Officer 
who will set in motion the proper ma- 
chinery in Washington. 

Counting the Training Film and 
Motion Picture Branch, the Photo 
Science Laboratory, and the Photo 
Services Depot in Hollywood, the 
Navy has about 100 Project Supervis- 








ADVERTISING MOTION PIC- 
TURES — available on regular sched- 
ule in more than 11,000 of the 
18,000 motion picture theatres of 
the U. S.— give you the equivalent 
of actual demonstration of your 
products on a mass basis! 


These Minute Movies combine color, 
motion and sound to create a dra- 
matic, living presentation of your 
sales story. In one minute they pack 
an amazing amount of selling that 
reaches the eyes and ears simul- 
taneously. Minutes Movies 
reach an undistracted audi- 





GENERAL SCREEN 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES 


2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 * 





ence, in darkened theatres where a// 
attention is focused on a huge screen. 
They can be purchased on a pattern 
that matches your distribution. They 
are sold at a reasonable standard 
rate per thousand attendance. 


Leading national advertisers, who 
appreciate the value of extensive 
demonstrations, are now booking 
Minute Movies through this organ- 
ization which has handled all phases 
of the operation for many years. For 
case histories, rates, and full infor- 
mation on Minute Movies, telephone 
or write today. 


ADVERTISING. INC 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 





ors on the job. With few exceptions, 
these men have been commissioned 
since Pearl Harbor. Most of them 
were selected specifically for training 
film work. Their backgrounds vary 
widely. Many were engaged in ac- 
tual motion picture production in 
civilian life as script writers, directors, 
and producers. Some were educators 
with visual education experience, more 
familiar with utilization than produc- 
tion. Some were animation experts. 
Among them are actors, news com- 
mentators and men who know labora- 
tory technique. Their varied experi- 
ence brought to bear on the problem 
of producing effective training films 
has been exceedingly valuable. The 
“lab” man. sees one side, the script 
writer another, the utilization man an- 
other. Working together, they have 
indoctrinated each other so that now 
all of the Project Supervisors have 
some knowledge of all aspects of pro- 
duction in addition to being, in most 
cases, specialists in one aspect. 


So . . . what is a Project Super- 
visor? He’s the field Lieutenant of 
the Navy’s film producing machinery. 
Dealing with the day-to-day problems 
of production, he indoctrinates and 
leads the individual production crews 
toward the final training 
films which do an effective training 
job. 


objective 


Not many Project Supervisors wear 
service ribbons. They don’t take part 
in engagements with the enemy and 
if they visit a foreign theatre of war 
it’s usually just long enough to pho- 
tograph what’s needed and head for 
home. But when the communiques 
report that “photographic reconnais- 
sance showed all bombs were on tar- 
get,” or that “the landing operation is 
ahead of schedule,” the Project Su- 
pervisors along with the other mem- 
bers of the “Training Films” staff are 
privileged to allow themselves at least 
a twinge of satisfaction. For all along 
the line, from the dark days of 1942 
to the greatest Navy in the World in 
1945, training films have been an im- 
portant factor in giving the American 
Navy its unprecedented “know how.” 








WANTED 


An experienced commercial slide- 
film writer. This is a top bracket 
opportunity requiring the services of 
a man with established ability and 
solid experience within the com- 
mercial film industry. 


Send brief history and requirements 
to: 
Box 46 


BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie, Chicago, 11 
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American Industry, looking forward to a new era of 


education, training and progress with the aid of the 
16mm 
PROFESSIONAL 
CAMERAS 
* 
16mm SOUND-ON-FILM 
RECORDING SYSTEMS 











16mm Sound Motion Picture, can arrange now for the 
purchase of new B-M Motion Picture and Sound Record- 


ing Equipment for post-war delivery. 


Your inquiries are invited. 
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ENEMY BACTERIA 
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Why Grope 


When you need color prints? 
When you need quality prints? 


When you need rush prints? 


Byron offers Kodachrome 
prints with full fidelity of 
sound and color...and in 
72 hours! 


VLOVE 


PLANNING § PRODUCTION PRINTING 


THE MOST COMPLETE 16-MM SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS IN THE EAST 


1712 Connecticut Ave.. Washington 6, D.C. 
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AIDS FOR PSYCHIATRY 


Continued from page 68 


the story must be generally applicable 
to all the persons who are its potential 
audience. Therefore, the audience has 
carefully Beneficial 
treatment by these adjuncts has to be 


to be selected. 
on a prescription basis. Not every kind 
of medicine is good for all persons; by 
the same token not every film can be 
equally good for all persons. The re- 
actions of the characters must be suf- 
ficiently typical so that each member 
of the selected audience can with lit- 
tle difficulty substitute himself and his 
reactions for those he sees. The emo- 
tional tone the film creates has to be 
balanced carefully between two ex- 
tremes. At the same time that it evokes 
a response, it must shield the audience 
against a too great emotional release 
which is likely to produce addi- 
tional psychological symptoms in self- 
defense. 


Prepare for Discussions 


The audio-visual aids in psychiatric 
treatment and training which have 
been produced have the immediate job 
of preparing an informative back- 
ground for profitable group discus- 
sions between psychiatric patients and 
their medical officer. They have been 
made purposely to provoke further 
discussion. Therefore, they do not un- 
dertake to answer everybody’s personal 
questions and solve everybody’s psy- 
chological problems, much less “cure” 
any illness. They are not quick easy 
ways or short-cuts to psychiatry. After 
each patient-audience sees a psychiat- 
ric treatment film, they should be 
given the opportunity for an open dis- 
cussion with a psychiatrist. The film 
has to be constructed with this end in 
view. Experience has shown that this 
method of presentation is followed by 
the best results. Their value to the pa- 
tients can be measured by the doctor 
since it is gauged by such signs as in- 
creased appetite, more satisfactory 
sleep, a wider sphere of outside inter- 
ests; by a better social adjustment and 
by the patient’s optimistic response to 
the question: “Have our talks been 
more profitable as a result of that 
film?” 


Great Post-War Promise 


Like many new fields which wartime 
innovations have brought into promi- 
nence, the field of audio-visual educa- 
tion in medicine offers much promise 
in the post-war world. The importance 
of prescription, tailor-made produc- 
tions cannot be over-emphasized, for 
the medical usefulness of motion pic- 
tures is directly proportional to their 
scientific accuracy and medical valid- 
ity. No matter how excellent a med- 
ical film may be from a motion-picture 
standpoint, the criteria of its value are 
the results obtained by its use in the 
medical education of students or phy- 
sicians or patients. The production of 
these aids requires the best efforts of 
many specialists in different and seem- 
ingly non-related fields. The lack of 
this cooperative endeavor in the pre- 
war period has delayed considerably 


Much further re- 
search work. on the techniques for 
which the war has been responsible is 
required before one can state with cer- 
tainty the value of specific productions 
in certain phases of medicine. But this 
much is apparent—audio-visual educa- 
tion is a potent lever, and properly 
wielded it can move medicine forward. 


such application. 





MEDICAL FILMS AT WAR 


(Continued from page 62) 


Through films, medical officers are 
receiving detailed information from 
the field. These reports were great- 
ly aided by the establishment in June 
1943 of the Field Medical Photo- 
graphic Units. One unit was sent to 
the European theater of operations, and 
a second was dispatched to cover the 
South Pacific areas. Since then, other 
units have been sent to all parts of the 
world. Under the direction of a med- 
ical officer, trained motion picture 
crews make film reports on the activi- 
ties of doctors and hospital corpsmen 
under combat conditions. These reports 
appear monthly in the series called 
“Medicine in Action containing such 
titles as Typhus in Naples, Trench 
Foot and Soft Tissue Wounds. In this 
way, information on ingenious emer- 
gency measures as well as established 
techniques has been brought swiftly 
and graphically to all branches of the 
naval medical service. 

The field units photograph medical 
films exclusively in 16mm color. Color 
provides diagnostic information; flesh 
wounds are far more vivid and realis- 
tic, and different parts of the anatomy 
and their condition are more readily 
distinguished. 

BuMed has pioneered in a new and 
highly important field in which films 
are playing a vital part: physical and 
mental rehabilitation. This field is di- 
vided into three groups: returning a 
casualty to duty, training casualties 
during helping 
prepare men for return to civilian life. 
The overall aim of these films is to 
aid men to a proper understanding of 
their condition so that they will assume 
an active part in their own treatment. 
Many of these films are designed to 
tell a man what is wrong with him and 
to reassure him that his reaction to cer- 
tain situations is not unusual. The 
series on Combat Fatigue shows men 
how to understand the nature and ef- 
fects of fear, and serves as a therapeu- 
tic device. 

While it is impossible to measure 
accurately the contribution made by 
films to the work of BuMed during 
the war, it is safe to say that they have 
contributed largely to the following 
very tangible achievements of Navy 
medicine: better care of the sick and 
wounded, reduction of fatalities during 
medical care, an esprit de corps on the 
part of medical personnel and a feel- 
ing of participation in each other’s 
work, and, finally, an improvement in 
the morale of the whole Naval service 
due to the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the effective work of the 
Medical Corps. 


convalescence, and 
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SLIDES form the backbone of Navy recognition training. For three years we have produced millions 
of these slides and three dimension materials to implement the program of teaching 
our Navy men to spot the enemy .. . to increase their speed and span of recognition. 


Busy? Sure! We had our swing shifts ... but now with the easing of the pressure 
on our facilities we are thinking in terms of another shift . . . the swing to civilian activity. 


SHOW IT IN 


THREE DIMENSIONS 


Present Your Product in Life-Like Pictures 
That Have Height, Width, Color and DEPTH 


The story of THREE DIMENSION is older than 
the story of photography .. . the Greek 
philosophers had the words for it. Yet the 
story of three dimension is newer than the 
last minute headlines. For your postwar 
visual program it has more angles than Euclid 
dreamed of. 


Wherever pictures are used, this vital new 
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A REPORT ON NAVY TRAINING FILMS 


selling force can be tailored to your own pre- 
sentation program. 


Three Dimension Pictures in color for conven- 
tions and trade shows... auditorium use... 
counter displays . . . salesmen’s viewers. 
Polaroid* Three Dimension Vectographs in 
black & white for direct mail, sales brochures 
and projection. 





















PRODUCERS 


it is our policy to offer our services and 
equipment through established pro- 
ducers. The results of our years of re- 
search, a vast amount of technical 
information, our laboratory and tech- 
nical staff and every facility of our 
organization are ready to serve you 
for the best interest of your clients. 


We invite your inquiry. 


*Trade Mark registered U.S. Patent Office 


by Polaroid Corporation. 


TRAINING FILM ART 


( ontinued from page 


ing film must serve the art of instruc 


tion The art of an instructor ts 
dependent upon the tactors of person 
ality and facility for effective organ 
ization of subject matter, apart tron 

thorough knowledge of the latter 
The ideas used in developing screen 
presentation of subject matter must do 
for the training film what these fac 
tors do for the instructor 

The importance of appropriate han 
dling of the ideological aspect oft a 
training film must be emphasized for 
it is the one overall factor that most 
influences a film’s instructional effe« 
tiveness. An over emphasis on story or 
dramatic construction, however enter- 
taining, may result in a loss of a film’s 
effectiveness in doing the training job 
for which it was produced. One exam 
ple of a frequent ideological error is 
reliance upon a story with characters 
speaking in synched dialog, rather than 
upon the ability of the camera, to 
maintain audience interest by showing 
technical subject matter that is inter 
esting in itself The technique b 
which the learner is instructed by lis 
tening to and observing one screen 
character telling upon another screen 
character about the subject is not an 
efficient use of the medium. The more 
directly the screen addresses the 
learner, the more effective it will be in 
instruction. Subordinating the camera 
to the sound track, as so often hap 
pens in a film with actors speaking 
lines, does not result in efficient or 
effective films. This technique is in 
struction by indirection 

The determination of a fitting and 
effective treatment for different types 
of subject matter must be made on the 
basis of the instructional efficiency of 
that treatment. The achievement d 


sired is an optimum blending of the 
art of instruction with the art of the 
screen. Success in this results in train 
ing films of maximum effectiveness 

The influence of the factor of uti 
lization on the ideology of training 
films must be considered. If a story or 
plot idea is used, it is the first feature 
of a training film that wears out in one 
showing. Necessary subsequent show 
ings of such a film to the same train 
ees is difficult 

The importance of stories, charac 
ters, actors, plots, music and so on in 
technical training films has been done 
in the belief that these were the in 
gredients that would make the films in 
teresting. The inherent honesty of the 
medium has exposed the transparency 
of many such devices as they have 
been employed. It is possible that the 
devices used were not suitable, or that 
the energy and talent of the creators 
of such films have been dissipated in 
handling the drama rather than the 
subject. On the other hand, when the 
basic attributes of the motion picture 
are employed, the results are usually 
excellent training films, interesting and 
instructive 

While considerable experience has 
been gained in the ideological aspect 
of training film art there is still much 
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Men of a U. S. Cruiser enjoy a motion picture ... one of several supplied by 
the Navy’s Exchange. Here weather permits showing on after deck under the 
impressive six-inch guns with a pair of sturdy DeVry 35mm dual projectors 
shown on one of their war assignments. 


to be learned about it. How many pur- is unknown. Unknown, too, is_ the 
poses or objectives a single instruc- amount of subject matter that can be 


tional film can encompass or achieve successfully included in a single film; 





For the past nineteen months 


24 HOURS A DAY 


more than 


TWO BILLION 


little colored images that com- 
prise a 16MM KODACHROME 
DUPLICATE PRINT have flashed 
past our printer apertures to sup- 
ply color training films to the 
Navy and other Armed Forces. 


Our twenty years of Laboratory 
operation prepared us for this 
task and still enabled us to take 
care of our old customers. 


Quality and service come from 
long experience. There is no sub- 
stitute. 


We suggest you, too, specify 
COLOR PRINTS BY DUNNING 


on your next Production. 


DUNNINGCOLOR CORPORATION 


932 North LeBrea Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 











the influence of the relationship of the 
film to the instructor and the student 
upon the ideas used in the screen pre- 
sentation of subject matter, the best 
methods for incorporating the psy- 
chology of learning into training film 
ideology. The list can be extended. It 
indicates the areas in which consider- 
able research is needed to prove and 
support the assumptions, at present 
based only on opinion, that are now 
being used to answer these questions. 


The Technical Aspect! The tech- 
nical aspect of the training film art, 
like that of the theatrical film, involves 
the arts and crafts of photography, 
writing, sounds and grapliics. In the 
training film each of these serve two 
masters. One is training and the other 
is motion. 

Training is served by photography, 
sound and graphics primarily through 
the ideology in which they are em- 
ployed. Writing serves training by de- 
veloping and specifying the ideology 
to be used as well as the directions for 
the use of photography, sound and 
graphics. 

Motion, the unique feature of the 
motion picture, is served by these arts 
and crafts in much the same way as 
they serve training. Since motion is 
essentially the essence of the motion 
picture, its function makes it the im- 
portant technical characteristic of the 
motion picture art. 

The power of movement or motion 
in instruction or entertainment but 
especially the former, is generated 
physiologically. Because of its physio- 
logical structure and function, the eye 
is poised to catch and follow anything 
it sees that moves. It will follow a par- 
ticular movement or motion only so 
long as the final disposition of that 
motion is unknown or until the mo- 
tion ceases to be of concern. As soon 
as this occurs, the eye catches another 
movement. If no other motion is occur- 
ring in its present field of vision, it 
will shift its position and follow what 
movement it finds available to its new 
field of view. 


The eye reacts to the confines of 
the screen in the same manner. Con- 
tinuous or nearly continuous screen 
motion stimulates the eye and keeps it 
on the screen. When screen movement 
is slowed up or reduced to a negligi- 
ble amount, the screen exercises an 
hypnotic effect on the eye, and the ob- 
server develops a strong tendency 
towards sleep. This sleep can be de- 
scribed as cinematic hypnosis, for no 
matter how interested a person may be 
in what he is seeing, he will be unable 
to keep himself from it if screen mo- 
tion is consistently slow of practically 
non-existent. 

Few will disagree that the popular- 
ity and power of the motion picture 
stems from motion or movement. This 
is not to- overlook its other features 
such as continuity, clarity of design 
and organization, constancy of form 
and eloquence, and enlargement, to 
mention only a few. Motion is a pe- 
culiar advantage possessed by only one 
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of the many reproducible media of 
communication, the picture. 
Anything less than a full exploitation 
of motion in training film work is a 
to the instructional motion 
picture screen. This is not to say that 


motion 


disservice 


all motion should be gross, violent or 
continuous. It is not to say, either, that 
motion should be exploited at the ex- 
of all but 


rather that its nature be understood in 


pense other considerations 
order that it may be used adroitly. Its 
function in the instructional picture is 
emphasized because the training film 
does not always provide the opportu- 
the 


psychological 


with 
implications 
that also keep a viewer’s attention on 


nity for surcharging screen 


dramatic, 


the screen. In the theatrical film, psy- 
chological preoccupation with the un- 
folding drama often takes the place of 
overt visible motion. However, the in- 
structional screen must rely more heav- 
ily Since 
motion 
the 


visible motion. it 
of the 


served by 


on s 


the 
it 


substance picture, 


must be 


written, and subsequently spoken word, | 


and by sound and graphics 
A training film script or scenario is 
the first f 


training ideology and film technology 


tangible expression o 
to be employed in the construction of 
a training film. Writing for the train- 
ing film art is not a casual task for this 
is the stage which determines the ba- 
sic excellence of the completed film. 
Proficiency in this type of writing pre- 
supposes a thorough grounding in the 
psychology of learning as well as a 
thorough, competent knowledge of the 
capabilities and limitations of the me- 


dium. 


Seripting is the stage in which both 
the ideology and the technology of the 
art are committed; the stage in which 
the conception of the finished film 
takes place. The legitimacy or illegiti- 
macy of the resulting issue will depend 
to a great degree upon the pedigree of 
the 
together in and given direction by the 
the 


ideology and technology brought 


script. However, midwives—cam- 


era, sound and graphics—must be com- 
if 
\ training film becomes an example 


petent a still-film is to be avoided. 


art at its best when 
ot 


screen 


of the training film 
the 
the 


the blending ot instruction 
ot 
competent and skillful. The primary 
of the 


to maintain attention and 


art 


and the art has been 


power screen lies in its abil- 


ity interest 
visually. The logic of the training film 
art is simply that the burden of in- 
struction lies on the eye rather than 
the ear 


Special Advantages of 
Navy Training Films 


* Training 


periences 


films can bring many 
to the Navy 


countless 


ex- 


men in class- 


rooms in subjects, 


the film re-enacts movement; analyzes 
functions; adds natural sound to the 
action or object: appeals to the emo- 
lifelike 


characteristics 
front 


tions; and situations. 


I hese 


man 


portrays 


enable every 
to have in Navy 


experience. 


a seat 


—More Learning in Less Time 


A REPORT ON NAVY TRAINING FILMS 


camera, by the 


the | 





















































illustration from the 


unrestricted Navy film entitled, 
“INTRODUCTION TO OPTICS” 





CONGRATULATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES NAVY! 


Congratulations to the U.S. Navy on the fine success of its Training Film Program! We 
are grateful that we have been privileged to make available to this program our facil- 
ities and 32 years’ experience in Educational and Training Film production. 

It has been our good fortune, also, to produce a large number of Training Film Units 
for the U.S. Office of Education’s extensive program of Visual Training Aids. We are 
proud that we were the first producer to complete its quota of these units. 

We are, also, proud that when the War Department lowered the minimum age limit 
for enlistment in the flying services to eighteen years, we had ready our own series of 
Pre-flight Training Films for use, not only by the Navy, but, also, in thousands of 
High Schools and training stations, saving weeks of vital training time. 

BRAY STUDIOS originated the Animated Cartoon Processes, the Animated Technical 
Drawing, the Film Slide Type Projector and film, and made the first training films 


used by any Army. 


VISION, ORIGINALITY, COMPLETE FACIL- 
ITIES, LONG EXPERIENCE — VITAL RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
MOTION PICTURES THAT GET RESULTS. 


THE BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 


729 Seventh Avenue New York, New York 







Qilms in Girne Control 


mntinued fron 


f eo 
. ) 


velop the training procedures. Instead 
of one producer, there are now four 
producing companies workin witl 


the Training Film and Motion Pic 
ture Branch supervisors and the tech 
nical advisers One ce mplet bu Idin 
is used solely to house the civilian 
workers and the supervisors 
the producing companies have their 
individual offices, staffed by writers 
artists, executives and _ secretaries 
Production is speeded up through this 
close association 


Mags in techni 


graphic or literary development can 


be quickly solved when all tl 


e€ parties 
involved can be consulted immediately 
by telephone or in person 

Although 


~ ping 


sound slide films Ol 
movies, as some of the students 
call them) still make up the majority 


of the 200 odd films actually in pr 
duction at the present time, there ar 
also many 


motion pictures n the 


schedule 
No film is ever 


ject matter has first been exposed to 


begun until the sub 
a classroom test—no matter how sure 
the people concerned are of the desir- 
ability of such pictured and recorded 
lectures on 


presentation Class-room 


new procedures or devices are laid out 


by the school’s design committee, 
which meets regularly for this purpose 
During the planning of the courses, the 
committee may become convinced that 
films would be beneficial; but no one 
says “All right, let’s forget about the 
lectures and start outlining films.” In- 
stead, the lectures are conducted as 
originally planned, and in the class- 
room presentations the committee dis 
covers more thoroughly the points that 
must be covered, and the students’ 
reactions are gathered in the form of 


questions and observations 


The important thing ‘to re- 
member in this entire teaching pattern 
followed by the Ordnance and Gun 
nery Schools and the Fire Control 
Schools is that the films used are not 
simply appendages tacked on haphaz 
ardly to some existing program; they 
are discussed and set up in correlation 
Detore 


with all other teaching aids 


instruction begins in the classroom 
The design committee considers the 
best possible utilization of films in com- 


bination with textbooks, models, wall 


charts, lectures and all assisting class 
room and study activities. The com 
mittee gives extremely careful atten 


tion to the most effective use of the 
films, building them with deliberate 
school 


curriculum, This is the basic reason 
for the 


intent into the structure of the 


rratifying success of the films 
us¢ d by the se SX hools 

Sometimes there are certain series of 
lectures which on first consideration do 
not seem to lend themselves to film 
treatment; yet on trial in the classroom 
it becomes apparent that films can be 
used to good advantage Allowance is 
made for this possibility in designing 


the courses, and it is a fairly simpk 
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matter to blend the required films into the subjects easier to understand the 


the overall pattern 


Dhese 


films are usually divided into two or 
films do not, in most in- 


materially 


three sections to provide discussion 


reduce the time breaks, which allow the instructor an 


spent by the student in the lecture opportunity to make sure his audience 


rooms, but they are giving the men a has fully understood the presentation 


firmer grasp on the subjects covered up to that point. Occasionally cartoons 


Why? Because the lecture which once are introduced to induce a more re- 


took a full hour is now presented more laxed and receptive attitude on the 


early and in a more impressive man- part of the students 


ner in from eighteen to twenty-five Not only are these films used in the 


minutes. Prior to the picture the in- schools at Anacostia, but also in all A 


structor spends ten minutes explaining primary teaching), B (specialized 


to the men what they are going to see: and ( advanced technical training 
at the close of the film he summarizes schools throughout the country. They 
the main points which have just been are also distributed in the fleet, and 
presented to them 


[he remainder of to U. S. Navy Bases scattered all over 


the time 


is taken up by questions from the world. 


the audience 


his type of presentation The system of planning, production 


nas been 


through numerous and utilization which has been ex- 
tests to be far superior to the straight 


proved 
plained here has proved its worth. 
lecture 


[he students grasp more and These visual aids have helped to train 


retain details for a greater period of a tremendous number of gunnery offi- 
time cers and fire controlmen 


All the films are geared to reach a 


indispensa- 
ble members of a fighting ship’s com- 


common denominator. and to make plement. 


NAVIGATION 
TRAINING FILMS 


TITLES 


Charts Piloting 
Fog Piloting Night Piloting Time 
Time at Sea Nautical Astronomy 
The Astronomical Triangle 
The Sextant Star Identification 
The Rude Star Finder 
The Nautical Almanac 
Dead Reckoning Plotting and 
Celestial Lines of Position 
Aerial Dead Reckoning and 
Plotting Aerial Map Reading 
The Mark-3 Plotting Board 
The Link Aircraft Sextant 
The Pioneer Sextant 
Time in the Air 
and 


Restricted Subjects 


The Earth 


SPRINGER PICTURES, INC. 


FISHER BUILDING 35 WEST 45th STREET 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK, N.Y. 
MOTION PICTURES - ANIMATION - SLIDE FILMS 











Modern cataloging and storage meth- 
ods are used in the Training Aids 
Library. 


One of the many comments received 
by the schools came from the com- 
manding officer of a ship that has seen 
much action in recent campaigns. His 
letter said, in part: “The films were 
so clearly explained, so complete and 
accurate, that they both held the atten- 
tion of the classes and gave them an 
understanding of the subject such that 
the men immediately gave evidence of 
their value by being of great assistance 
to the few trained men in repair work 
and maintenance of their equipment. 
Again I wish to compliment those who 
assisted in making the films available 
to us in the fleet.” 


MARINES GET ACTION 
Continued from page 50 
Meanwhile the films exposed dur- 
ing the previous operation have also 
Headquarters, Ma- 
There some of the foot- 
release to news- 
reels; other footage is made available 
for use in War Information and In- 
dustrial films. At times, 
the film is submitted to the motion 
picture industry for use in the pro- 
duction of a theatrical release. 
The bulk of the film from an oper- 
ation is used for the production of 
combat film 


been rushed to 
rine Corps. 


age is selected for 


Incentive 


reports, operation cri- 
tiques, and training films. These sub- 
jects when completed are distributed 
throughout the Marine Corps by an 
efficient training aids li- 
braries. They are also made avail- 
able to the other armed services of 
this country and to our allies. 

The Japanese is the most tenacious 
and fanatical enemy ever encountered. 
They have had the advantage of fixed 


system of 


positions and relatively short lines of 
supply. Time to fortify their islands 
has been to their advantage. 

Our advantage is in superior equip- 
ment and skill in using the equipment. 
This skill is acquired through train- 
ing. It is now an accepted fact in 
civilian circles as well as in military 
circles that the efficient use of train- 
ing films together with other training 
aids is a major factor in military 
training. When the U. S. flag is raised 
over Tokyo some of the credit for 
that achievement will belong to 
training films. 
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TRAINING FILM FORMULA 

Continued from page 56) 
that (1) the known truth about any subject can 
be determined at a given time; (2) the truth can 
be interpreted and delimited for given objectives 
for a given audience; (3) the interpretation of 
the truth can be visualized; (4) it can be pre- 
sented in words; and (5) all this can be com- 
bined and blended with a variety of emphases 
for definite purposes. 

To summarize, training films are scientifically 
constructed when all of these factors are un- 
derstood and used creatively for their full po- 
tential, and they should be predictable in terms 
of human behavior. 


STORY DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 79) 

In spite of controls such as these, the Navy 
recognizes that most films eventually get down 
to personalities and that the end product is 
often only as effective as the talent supplied. 
Nevertheless, the Navy has found that its sys- 
tem of story development and script control 
makes the best possible utilization of its talent 
and does insure the production of pictures that 
accomplish the training task that is required of 
them with a minimum use of time and money. 








2153 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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production tein 


“FIRST IN WASHINGTON” 


SOUND SYSTEM 








Photo courtesy U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Basic School, San Mateo, California, shows 





Spencer Model VA Delineascope for lantern slide and opaque projection 


New facts, new developments, new 
changes arise daily out of the swiftly 
moving events in a world geared to war 
and war production. 


The Spencer Model VA Delineascope 
is performing an invaluable service, be- 
cause, in addition to lantern slides, it 
can project the printed page, charts, 
photographs, diagrams and even opaque 
parts and objects. Visually, it keeps mil- 
itary, production and training groups, 
large and small, abreast of last-minute 
developments. 


Knowledge—up to the minute 


Write us for information about this 
double duty projector. 





Spencer iss ia 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 














A Message to the American People 


G. C. MARSHALL 
DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 
H. H. ARNOLD 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are standing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fighting for a new world of freedom and peace. We, 
upon whom has been placed the responsibility of leading the American forces, appeal to you 
with all possible earnestness to invest in War Bonds to the fullest extent of your capacity. 
Give us not only the needed implements of war, but the assurance and backing of a 


united people so necessary to hasten the victory and speed the return of your fighting men. 


WILLIAM D. LEAHY 
E. J. KING 
Cc. W. NIMITZ 
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YOUR 
TO OUR 
OFFICE 


ADDRESS 
ORDERS 


NEAREST 


AGAIN AT THE NATION’S SERVICE 
7th War Loan Films! 


All the titles for the MIGHTY 7TH War Loan Drive 
are now available at Ideal’s many offices throughout 
the nation. Consult your nearest branch for showings 


at plants, clubs, churches, bond rallies, etc. 


Also remember Ideal’s complete library of Army 
O.W.1. and C.LA.A. and 
many other educational and entertaining subjects. 


Make IDEAL your ideal source for films. 


and Navy incentive films; 


Consult the Ideal Office nearest your town. 


IDEAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, N.Y. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 28 EF. &th St.. Chicago, Hl. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP... 18 8S. Srd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 2408 W. 7th St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 1739 Oneida St.. Denver, Cole. 
STEVENS-IDEAL PICTURES, 89 Cone St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
NATIONAL-IDEAL PICTURES, 2024 Main St.. Dallas, Texas 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP... 915 58.8 10th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 
IDEAL-SOULTHERN PICTURES CO., 9536 N.E. Second Ave., Miami, Fla. 
IDEAL PICTURES, 210 E. Franklin Street, Richmond, Va 

IDEAL PICTURES, Rm. 1, 926 MeGee St.. Kansas City, Mo 
IDEAL-SOUTHERN PICTURES CO 





$36 Barrone St.. New Orleans, La. 








Conceived and written for the Navy 


by Carl Dudley Productions 


TO LIVE IN 





Live in Darkness” winner of the National Safer 
Council's 1945 award for the outstanding motion picture 
in the field of safety education, is but another example 
of the importance of the basic script to any quality 
motion picture. 

We are grateful to the Navy and to American Industry 
for becoming increasingly aware of our proven major 
studio experience in the writing and producing of award- 


important motion pictures. 


Produce 


“Lifeline of the Nation” 


for the Association of American Railroads 


CARL DUDLEY PRODUCTIONS 


724 Santa Monica Blvd., Hills, California 


19th Floor, 501 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Beverly 











BELL & HOWELL SHOWS NEW SERVICE TRAILER 





INAUGURATING New MANUFACTURER-DEALER Service ProGram: President J. H. 


McNabb of Bell & Howell (right 


shows E. K. Stoppelwerth of Pictosound 


Movie Service of St. Louis the new trailer which is the first of a fleet of such 
equipments soon to go into the projector service field 


* First oF A FLEET of mechanically- 
trailers which will 
provide door-to-door service for users 


equipped service 


of Bell & Howell Co. equipment was 
exhibited to the 
May o. 

The trailers are part of Bell & 


Howell’s postwar program to provide 
I I | 


public in Chicago 


skilled maintenance service to schools, 
churches, commercial firms, organiza- 
tions, and other users of its 16mm 
sound and silent movie projection 
equipment. The trailers, each to be 
in charge of a graduate of its training 
school, will operate on a regular sched- 
ule so that equipment can be serviced 
periodically. 

‘This will mean considerable savings 
in time and money to our customers as 
well as prolong the life of the equip- 
ment,” Wally Moen, sales manager, 
said. “Frequently this equipment is 
used so extensively, and without proper 
servicing, that a breakdown might oc- 
cul Then there’s a delay while the 
equipment is packaged, shipped to the 
factory or to a service station, and 
repaired. 

“Nearly all this loss in time and ex- 
pense will be saved when the traveling 
service stations are able to service the 
equipment on a regular schedule. Dur- 
ing these service trips the equipment 
will be inspected, cleaned, lubricated, 
and any worn parts replaced.” 

Che trailers also will be equipped 
with a good supply of 16mm film from 
Bell & Howell's rental library, 
as equipment for film splicing and re- 
pairs. Other trailer units will be added 
as rapidly as postwar conversion will 
permit, according to J. H. McNabb, 


president. The company plans even- 


as well 


tually to have every section of the 


country under its traveling trailer 
program. 

First of the units has gone into serv- 
ice for Pictosound Movie Service of St. 


Louis, and will be manned by a gradu- 





ate electrical engineer who has also 
completed the service course at the 
scll & Howell factory The territory 
of Pictosound Movie Service includes 
Southern Illinois, Eastern Missouri, 
and metropolitan St. Louis. Its offi- 
cials believe they will need from three 
to five additional trailers to properly 
service their territory when the pro- 
gram is in full stride 


* Ropert H. Pew, formerly on spe- 
cial assignments for Life Magazine, is 
now in charge of production of slide- 
films for the Visual Training Corpora- 
tion in Detroit. Mr. Plew was pre- 
viously associated with the Jam Handy 
Organization and also engaged in U.S 
Maritime Service for seven years 


Above Exterior view of the Picto- 
sound’s new service trailer now in 
operation. (Below) Mr. Stoppelwerth 
at work at one of the service counters 
which feature complete field repair 
and maintenance equipment. 
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SIMULATED COMBAT: 


Continued from page 77 

your section leader, you start on your 
mission. With your task force below, 
you identify by type and class indi- 
vidual ships. Narrator calls number as 
each ship appears for 4-5 seconds after 
which title requesting identification is 
held on screen for 10 seconds while 
answers are recorded Ship models 
l in. to 110 ft.—on a fabricated sea- 
scape were used for these sequences 

Your section leader now indicates 
that he wants to communicate with 
you by hand signaling in Morse Code. 
You pull up closer and take the mes- 
Throughout the film a 


narrator gives notice of approaching 


sage down 
problems and explains what you are 
expected to do 


Danger ahead! The enemy also has 
planes—and uses them. There they are 
at 12 o clock 


a fighter escort so it’s vital to distin- 


dead ahead. You have 


guish friend from foe. Identify them 


Val F6F Hamp. ... F4U 
Oscar Same technique as in ship 
recognition sequences. These shots are 
partly eun camera, partly model work 
for coverage of recent ty pe enemy 
planes 


\ wild melee and you've broken 


through the enemy fighter’ screen 
There's your objective—the Jap task 
force. You have an assigned target 


among the big babies: also you'll have 
to make an accurate report later to 
your ACI officer. So identify them. 
DD-Teratsuki CA—Atago. . . . BB 
Kongo CV Shokaku 

Your leader waggles his wings. You 
dive after him and release your bomb. 
\ hit? You can’t tell. But some of 
the boys were nght on—because after 
you pull out you see Jap ships burning. 

The attack’s over but not your job. 
Remember? You've got to get back. 
Well, your homing course is plotted. 











SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 
Unlimited opportunity for young, 
enthusiastic and well-informed visual 
aids sales representative for rapidly 
growing San Francisco producer. 
Must be able to prepare and utilize 
effective presentations, build and 
sustain confidence among prospects 
in the educational and commercial 
fields, and make intelligent recom- 


mendations for visual aids programs. 


Please include in your personal sales 
presentation your salary require- 
ments and references, both business 


and personal. 


Write Box 45 
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A REPORT ON NAVY TRAINING FILMS 


\ 


Ought to be a breeze. Wait a minute! 
Code coming in. Get it down—it may 
mean your neck. Your carrier—under 


attack—is changing course. You drop 


a smoke flare, circle and correct your 
nagivation. “Stop film” title. 


You fly your course ... and fly 
and fly. .. Is you navigation off? 
some specks. You're in. Well, 


not quite 


Finally 
There’s your carrier’s 
blinker giving the challenge. If you 
don’t want to be fired on, indicate the 
proper response. On your answer sheet. 


You're in the final turn, your eyes 
glued on the landing signal officer. A 
What's the 
matter? The blinker flashes. Interpret 
it. On your answer sheet. Forgot flaps! 


wave-off! Up and over. 


Around again. This time you get the 
cut and drop her on the deck. Mission 
accomplished. Answer pamphlets are 
now turned into the training officer 
for grading and appraisal. 


time of film: 23 minutes. 


> 

Running 
Total time 
for “mission”: Approximately 1 hour 


15 min. 


Utilization reports have indicated 
immediate and concrete benefits from 
Simulated Combat Missions. As oper- 
ational aided 
greatly in sharpening pilot proficien- 


eXeTcises they have 


cies. As tests, they have revealed merci- 
lessly—or rather mercifully—deficien- 
cies at the proper point, i.e., prior to 
combat. Several naval facilities have 
made them obligatory as final check- 


outs 


The reaction of the pilot trainees 
themselves has been excellent. They 
feel that the films have given them a 
pre-view of the real thing—and that 
they are better equipped to meet it 
From one refreshingly human pilot 
came the query “What kind of people 
thought up these 
things that make us work?” This did 
not disturb the production personnel 
who labored over Simulated Combat 
Missions for, in fact, it gave evidence 
that their mission had been accom- 
plished. 


Other Navy films using these new 
techniques and reaching into wider 
3ut the 
two chief progressive contributions of 
Simulated Combat Missions, (1) inte- 
grated training and (2 


fields are currently under way. 


audience par- 
ticipation, would seem capable of ap- 
plication to training problems of every 
type—everywhere. 


es 8 @ 


Value of Training Films 
* Beyond all doubt, Navy experience 
has demonstrated the value of motion 
pictures in the training program. 

It has been found that proper use 
of training films strengthens and short- 
ens training, both with forces afloat 
and in classrooms ashore. As a result, 
the Navy has developed an extensive 
program to serve its training needs. 


More Learning in Less Time 











The Treatment of 
JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 





Scenes from the new 
16mm Sound Film, 
Children of the City 


CHILDREN OF THE CITY 


Produced by the British Ministry of Information. Portrays the 
social origins and causes of juvenile delinquency in over- 
crowding and slum areas; the remedies advocated are the pro- 
vision for play-centers and youth clubs, and the organization 
of all such activities to give a healthy outlet to childhood’s 
energies. An especially timely and useful film for many organi- 
zations in this country which are faced with similar problems. 


3 reels, 30 minutes Sale Price: $33.00 — Loan: $1.00 


HOUSING IN SCOTLAND 


16mm Sound—2 reels,14 min. Sale Price: $15.50—Loan: .75 


An instructive, educational film showing how the Government 
plans to meet the housing problem in Scotland after the war. 
Models are built and shown to prospective tenants of both 
permanent and temporary houses. Criticisms are invited and 
suggestions offered. 


Write for FREE catalogue 


Address nearest office, or any British Consulate 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the British Government 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 
391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
1005 Taft Building, 1680 North Vine Street, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
1336 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
1238 Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La. 





















CONGRATULATIONS to the 
Navy for a job well done. 
We are proud that we 
were able to contribute 
to the program of the 
Training Film and Motion 


Picture Branch. 





ESCAR MOTION PICTURES 


7315 CARNEGIE AVE 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


ENDICOTT 2707-8 








Supplement your own commercial film program with these 
different short subjects — from 1 to 3 reels. (16mm sound): 


MAJOR COMPANY CARTOONS 


Enjoy the hilarious, rollicking fun of these RKO cartoons. 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE COMEDIES 


Young and old enjoy the charm of Shirley Temple. 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN COMEDIES 


Chaplin’s greatest comedies — unfolded to the strains of music 


— will convulse you with laughter (RKO releases) 


SPECIAL FEATURETTES 


“ROBINSON CRUSOE” 
“THIS IS CHINA” 


“KAMET CONQUERED” 
“WITH WILLIAMSON BENEATH THE SEA” 


Send for catalogue listing many other short subjects, musi- 
cals, cartoons, serials, and features — all in lémm. sound. 


Exclusive 16mm. Distributors 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK. 19, N. Y. 
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NIGHT VISION: 


Continued from page 69 


means of animated cross-section draw- 
ings, the functioning of the day nerves 
and night nerves of the eye. The 
vital importance of night vision to 
pilots in combat is stressed in a short 
dramatic opening incident to arouse 
interest. Thus, while not as convincing 
as the trainer, the film has the advan- 
tage of greater variety and flexibility. 

Another RCAF night vision trainer, 
the three-dimensional target trainer 
developed for bombardiers and for 
pathfinder and intruder pilots, has 
greater photographic possibilities than 
the silhouette device, as well as consid- 
erable pertinence for the Pacific war. 
This trainer consists of a simulated 
coastal strip, with town, factory and 
field areas, set in a tank of water, 
representing the sea and a river. Here 
again, in dim starlight, the observers 
at first can only make out the contrast 
between black and water and lighter 
coastline. Then the white bridge over 
the river, white roads, an airstrip and 
groups of white buildings can be seen. 
Finally the details ot the houses, fields 
and factories and dark roads are vis- 
ible. By changing the elevation of the 
“moon,” or light source, the altered 
shadow patterns Cast by various objects 
in moonlight may be studied, as well 
as the appearance of reflections from 
both still and rough water surfaces. 
Flare patterns are simulated by the use 
of vari-colored lights. 


Difficult Film Problem 


Che first versions of the script for 
the film included this night target ma- 
terial. A large terrain model, especially 
designed for photographic purposes, 
was constructed. Experiments were 
conducted on the technical problems 
of lighting the model to simulate vari- 
ous conditions of moon and starlight. 
Eventually this portion of the picture 
was cancelled, and the film was limited 
to two reels on dark adaptation, off- 
center vision and night scanning tech- 
nique. 

The night effect aerial photography 
proved difficult. Basically the same 
problem was encountered with the 
camera as with the eye itself in 
achieving simple contrast perception. 
Preliminary experiments with infra-red 
film showed that the sky background 
had to be a deep tropical blue, with 
high white cirrus clouds to provide 
contrast. Three conditions were re- 
quired: the dark sky, the darker plane 
silhouettes and white clouds to make 
the darks look really dark and not 
gray. It was found that a hazy, milky 
bald sky, prevalent even on clear days 
in the middle Atlantic states, gave two 
flat tones of gray, the gray plane blend- 
ing off into the gray sky. 


Limitations of Weather 

Unfortunately it was not possible, for 
budgetary reasons, to perform aerial 
photography in the tropics. Out of 
sixteen days of aerial shooting, in the 
Chesapeake Bay area, only one fulfilled 
the requirements for acceptable night 
effect photography. There were no 


clouds the remainder of the shooting 
time. Some contrast was obtained by 
painting the planes an “off” shade of 
gray. Under these conditions, the 
photographer had to depend on high- 
lights for his contrast. This was a 
source of great distress to the night 
fighter technical adviser, who re- 
iterated time and again that a pilot 
sees only silhouettes at night, not high- 
lights reflected from a strong light 
source. On the second to last day of 
shooting, blue sky and high cirrus 
clouds rewarded the patience of the 
producers. The majority of authentic 
night effects was obtained in less than 
two hours of photography. But it was 


uphill work. 


Shades of Darkness 


What makes black appear black was 
further illustrated in the studio. The 
problem was to indicate approximately 
what the eye sees at the various stages 
of dark adaptation, using silhouette 
photo-murals of an airstrip One photo- 
mural consisted of three dark hills in 
the background with planes and obser- 
vation tower in the middle ground. 
The hills looked gray, so the scene 
painter retouched them. The results 
were still gray. He painted ,in dark 
clouds with even more dismal results. 
It was only when white clouds were 
placed in the sky that the gray hills 
began to look black 

One of the technical consultants on 
the projec t, Dr. Selig Hecht, of Colum- 
bia University, an authority on night 
vision, compared these experiments 
with the functioning of the eve itself, 
not only at night but in daylight as 
well. Contrast is the very essence of 
sight. Carbon black, for example, a 
base for black inks and pigments, looks 
extremely black by itself. Compared 
to lamp black, or ivory drop_ black, 
both darker substances, carbon black 
appears gray. Similarly, the painter 
does not use pigments on his canvas 
of the same value as the colors to each 
other and thus to simulate what he 
sees in everyday life. The total effect 
consists in the interaction of light 
values. Contrasts of light values pro- 
vide the primary datum of vision. Light 
contrast is important also for the 
interior decorator, and the dressmaker. 
The decorator thinks of the shade of 
paint on a wall in relationship to other 
harmonizing and complementary colors 
in the room. Light values, therefore, 
are relative and interrelated. The best 
way to make something look black is 
to contrast it with some white in the 
same scene. 


Making Theories Work 


These observations are not original, 
of course. They can be found in any 
textbook on physics or optics. But in 
their particular application to night 
flying and to making films in low key 
they become absorbingly complex. 
There appears to be no satisfactory 
simulation of reflected light in the 
night sky, either in a synthetic trainer, 
or in a motion picture. A _ pinpoint 
light source in a_ three-dimensional 
target trainer omits the reflective ca- 
pacity of the sky, which always has 
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considerable light in it. The water is 
black in the trainer and the shoreline 
light. Actually, on some nights, with 
lots of reflected light in the sky, the 
reverse is true. Considerable research 
remains to be done on this subject 

A portion of the film, which became 
increasingly complex as it developed, 
was the eye animation describing the 
Only 


a few physiologists understand clearly 


mechanism of dark adaptation. 


the chemical changes that occur in the 
visual purple which enable the rods, 
or night nerves, to respond to low 
levels of illumination. The simplified 
explanation in the film on night vision 
entirely 


for airmen is not accurate 


scientifically, but it will suffice for 
Naval pilots and aircrew 

Now that the picture has been com- 
pleted and a 35mm print made which 
is dark enough to suit night fighter 
pilots, a final problem has arisen; mak- 
ing 16mm prints. Projection facilities 
advanced bases, 
where the film is to be shown, are far 


on carriers and at 
from ideal. Unless great care is exer- 
cised in processing, the audience will 
miss half the story. That’s the penalty 
for trying to make a picture on night 
vision! 


16mm War Bond Films! 


* They are also weapons which 
speed victory: for your country’s 
sake offer your projector and urge 
use of these films. See your 
16mm State Chairman today. See 


page 11 for complete listing. 


Lamps for Every Motion Picture Requirement 


Whether you produce or project motion pictures or slide films, Radiant Lamps, / 
precision built by specialists, offer you the utmost in dependable illumination 


Briefing first carrier-based Marine 


fliers. 


Members of a Marine fighter 


squadron sit in on a “hot dope” session (where visual aids play an important 


role) in their carrier’s ready room. 


Instruction preceded strikes on Formosa. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF COLOR TO NAVY FILMS 


Continued from page 61 
ship titled Rules ot the Nautical Road 
uses color to identify visual day and 
night signals. 

Due to limited experience and facil- 
ities, optical effects are not as easily 
obtained in color as in black and white 
film. The Training Film and Motion 
Picture Branch often considers the in- 
structional advantages of color well 
worth the extra effort required to sur- 
mount laboratory problems. These lim- 
itations of color 


16mm production 


LAMP CORPORATION 


300 Jelliff Ave., Newark, 8, N. J. 


c fF. 
5 
EXCITER 
LAMP 


300 WATT 
PROJECTION 
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500 to 1000 WATT 
PROJECTION 


2000 WATT MOGUL BIPOST 
MOTION PICTURE and SPOTLIGHT 


sometimes encourage the use of simple, 
authentic, direct visualization factors 
which are among the essentials of good 
training film production. 

Who decides whether a training film 
is to be produced in black and white 
or in color? The requesting authority, 
the technical adviser and Training 
Film and Motion Picture Branch offi- 
cers agree upon the medium that will 
result in the most efficient training 
film. The medium of color is chosen 
when the effectiveness of the Navy 


f 


training film can be improved by its 
use 
Color is making an important con 


tribution to Navy training films by 


overcoming the limitations of, mono- 


chromatic photography. It is conceiy 


able that in time, black and white 
films will be as old-fashioned as silent 
films are today 


KODACHROME 
STOCK SHOTS 


To producers only, we offer 
quite a selection of 16 m/m 
Kodachrome stock shots. We 
also have hundreds of thous- 
ands of feet of black and white 


35 m/m shots. 


Need something? Maybe we 


have it. 


FREDERICK K. ROCKETT 
COMPANY 
6063 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood (28) California 


Co 


iz 





5000 WATT MOGUL BIPOST 
MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 











PRECISION 
FILM 


LABORATORIES... 


Specialized laboratory work is 
essential to maintain the sound 
and picture quality that 16 mm. 


can 


CUT give 


PRECISION has pioneered in the 
tield of specialized apparatus and 
methods exclusively for the ad- 
vancement of this art. 


Now serving the war effort, 
PRECISION will continue to apply 
its particular methods to the ex- 
panding needs of 16 mm., both 
now and later. 


Sound, color, fine-grain processing. 
Send for price and service list 


PRECISION 


FILM LABORATORIES 
21 West 46 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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AN EXACTING SPECIALTY 


for which we are particularly well equipped 





Immediate Production of 3-color slide film prints 


from your transparencies, photographs, or 3-color 


separation negatives. 








@ FINEST QUALITY 
@ RAPID SERVICE 
Hollynood Colorfilm Corp. 


230 West Olive Avenue 


Burbank, California 











COAST GUARD FILMS 


Continued from page 51 


might be fully and promptly utilized, it 
was necessary that the Training Divi- 
sion at Coast Guard Headquarters 
provide motion picture and slide film 
projectors, and all other accessories 
necessary along with explicit instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 

In the training of the men who 
fought the first world war, training 
films as such were non-existent. In the 
next two decades such teaching aids 
had gained a substantial foothold in 
the nation’s general educational field, 
and to some extent in the military 
services, but there was as vet no large 
body of teaching personnel thoroughly 
conversant with the new techniques 
which the use of such aids made nec- 
essary. The adoption of training films 
provided the Coast Guard’s training 
division with certain distinct advan- 
tages, but it also imposed obligations 
of a substantial nature. Films greatly 
facilitated the standardization of in- 
struction, for being prepared under the 
direction of headquarters, they were 
directly keyed to the master plan of in- 
struction. They brought about a stand- 
ardization not only as between the 
various training stations but as between 
the individual instructors. Film aids 
also improved the morale of the newly 
created and rapidly expanding teach- 
ing staff, for they provided a substan- 
tial nucleus around which the various 
class sessions could be built. Variation 
in the scope and quality of instruction 
was greatly reduced by the use of films, 
for with them the instruction always 
covered the same ground and crude 
illustrative material created by instruc- 
tors on the spur of the moment was 
eliminated. 


New Techniques Found 

There was at first, however, a great 
lack of understanding of the proper 
use of films as teaching aids, resulting 
frequently in training aids being ig- 
nored completely. This necessitated the 
initiation of a campaign to popularize 
the training aids. A thorough job in 
this field could not be done for lack 
of personnel, but the situation was 
such that there was constant improve- 
ment. 

During the process of developing a 
training aids program, of utilizing the 
material made available by other agen- 
cies and services, of making special 
films of its own, and training its teach- 
ing personnel to properly appreciate 
such material, the Coast Guard was 
also developing new techniques in the 
use of such material. Studies were 
made to determine the most effective 
combinations of motion picture film, 
slide films and the spoken word of the 
instructor. The now familiar functions 
of the motion picture film of showing 
“what was to be done” and of the slide 
film in showing “how it was to be 
done” were crystallized into a stand- 
ardized procedure. From the early 
experiments, and from months of prac- 
tical experience, there emerged the 
integrated kits of teaching material, 
motion picture and slide films of the 
various subjects, so packaged that re- 


lated material was received together 
and constituted a “course.” 

The extent to which training aids, 
particularly motion pictures and slide 
films, were used at the height of the 
training program is somewhat diffi- 
cult to determine. But averaging all 
trainees and all the training activities, 
it is safe to say that each man and 
woman while in training got the bene- 
fit of at least one film per day. There 
was hardly a single subject in which 
personnel of the Coast Guard—both 
men and women—had to be trained, 
that didn’t lend itself to presentation 
by means of films. The subjects so 
taught were therefore as diversified 
as the activities of the Service itself, 
varving from indoctrination to the 
most advanced subjects such as naviga- 
tion. 


Special Needs Served 

As the film program reached the 
height of its development, the Coast 
Guard was using a large number of 
films produced by the Navy and the 
Army. It also had a great many films 
planned and produced by its own staff. 
The Coast Guard-produced films were 
chiefly on subjects peculiar to the serv- 
ice and which had not been adequately 
covered in training films prepared by 
other services 

Among the subjects which were 
more typical of Coast Guard training 
than that of the other services were 
the handling of small boats and life- 
saving gear. This included the opera. 
tion of surf boats, line-throwing guns 
and breeches buoy equipment, and the 
Coast Guard method resuscitation 
drill. In these fields the work of the 
Coast Guard has always been preemi- 
nent. Films were also produced on the 
use of lighthouses, radiobeacons, light- 
ships, fog signals, and buoys in naviga- 
tion and piloting, the Coast Guard's 
technical personnel responsible for the 
establishment of these aids being avail- 
able for consultation. Nautical rules of 
the road, including lights on vessels 
and whistle signals, was another sub- 
ject, on which it was quite appropriate 
that training films should be produced 
by the Coast Guard, for such matters 
are embraced in the marine inspection 











WANTED 


Experienced movie man who can 
organize, produce and handle distri- 
bution of long-range educational and 
institutional film program. Position 
open covers complete handling of 
extensive internal and external pro- 
gram by a large, well-known national 
organization. Give full experience, 
age, photograph and present salary. 
Inquiry will be confidential. 


Box 47 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 
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functions of the service. 

The Coast Guard not only devel- 
oped for itself a very extensive use of 
film material in personnel training, but 
it contributed a great many films to 
the general wealth of military training 
material. It took an important part in 
the development of techniques for 
making and using films in effective 
teaching programs, among which was 
the practice of adding question and an- 
swer sequences to films. Many of the 
practices used by the Coast Guard 
were adopted by other producers of 
film material, and contributed to the 
general good. 

lraining film production activities 
of the Coast Guard were terminated 


10 March, 


pursuant to a directive of 


1944, which placed this work with the 
rest of Navy teaching film production 
in the Training Film and Motion Pic- 
ture Branch of the Navy’s Bureau of 


Aeronautics. Coast Guard activities can 


now obtain all types of training films 
from the training aids libraries of the 
Navy in each of the Naval districts. 
All training films made originally by 
the Coast Guard are likewise made 
available to all the armed services 
The work of the Training Aids Sec- 
tion of the Coast Guard’s Training Di- 
vision is now very largely restricted 
to the promotion of the use of training 
aids, to facilitating the distribution of 
available material, and to determining 
the techniques best suited to its own 


special needs. 


Wave Workout 


by Lieut. Rebert T. Furman, Jr... USNR 


WO color pages of pulchritude 

appeared in a recent issue of 
Couuter’s. They make the point 
that the production of Navy train- 
ing films is not all a matter of pro- 
cedures, distribution methods and 
production problems. Some assign- 
ments contain the elements of real 
pleasure 

Make-Up from the Neck Down 
is the title of the two-reel picture 
from which these production stills 
were taken. The objective was to 
give the WAVES a package of 
exercises which could be done in 
ten minutes a day, and (this was 
the real problem) to sell them the 
idea of doing the exercises volun- 
tarily on their own time. Consid- 
ering that the average WAVE has 
precious few minutes to herself and 
that, like most women, she consid- 
ers physical education the work of 
the Devil, it seemed like a next-to- 
impossible assignment. 


The producer used that old ad- 
vertiser’s standby, the beauty ap- 
peal. The narration began, “Sure 
Who isn’t these days: 
But you still find time to fix your 
face. You still find time to put 
your hair up in pins. 


) 


you're busy. 


Sure you do! 
But what about your figure? Big 
hips and a bulgy tummy will preju- 
dice your public just as surely as a 
poor make-up job, maybe more so. 
What are you doing about that 
department? 

The approach must have been 
right. According to actual count, 
every WAVE in the Training Film 
Branch who saw the approval 
screening of the film, took the ex- 
ercises. It’s now one of the most 
sought after of all WAVE pictures. 
Make-Up from the Neck Down 
was not only a pleasure to produce, 
it also promises to enhance the 
view from where we sit. 

You ought to see it, some day. 


A glamorous WAVE does her bit in Makeup From the Neck Down. 
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“Magnificent” 


How thrilling when the response is 
favorable! 

As many firms have learned, a sure 
formula for picture success is to entrust 
the production to Byron. 

When Army and Navy requirements are 
met, Byron's talents will be at your dispos- 
al. Inthe meantime, yourinquiry isinvited. 


VEOVEL 


PLANNING § PRODUCTION PRINTING 


THE MOST COMPLETE 16-MM SOUND 
MOTION-PICTURE STUDIOS IN THE EAST 


1712 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 



















TECHNICAL Service, INc. 
693 Monroe Street 


Detroit 26, Michigan 




















CONGRATULATIONS 


to 


The Training Film Branch, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, for 
its invaluable contribution 
to the war effort 


and 


its salient influence on the 
progress of the Visual Aids 
Industry. 


SUTTON-MALKAMES 


Inc. 
X. F. Sutton, President 
2 W. 46th St.—WNew York 19, N.Y. 
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THE KNIGHT STUDIO 


341 EAST OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
presents 


TYPE TITLES 


...on celluloid or cardboard...in 
black, white or colors for motion 
picture and slidefilm producers 


"The Knight Way is the Right Way” 





PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 
WEAR ... OIL 
WATER 
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SCRATCHES “@ 
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MARKS | 
TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
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FILM 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
VAPORATE CO.,inc. BELL & HOWELL CO. 
130 W. 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicago 
New York City 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
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THE INDUSTRY AT WAR 


% PROJECTORS and the essential accesso- 
ries of film presentation such as screens, splicers, 
etc., have also made their contribution to the 
Navy’s training program. From the workshops 
and laboratories of the visual industry have 
come the training devices such as gunnery 
trainers, and other audio and visual devices 
which have revolutionized training methods. 
In the projector and screen factories of Chi- 
cago, of Davenport, Rochester, Camden and 
Indianapolis there have been produced thou- 
sands of 16mm and 35mm sound motion pic- 
ture projectors now serving on the ships and 
at the shore bases wherever the Navy fights and 
trains around the globe. 
GuUNNERY TRAINERS Our SECRET WEAPONS 
Throughout the early months of the war, 
the ingenious synthetic gunnery trainers de- 
veloped in the designing rooms of such com- 
panies as the Jam Handy Organization, De- 
troit, and produced by the Ampro Corpora- 
tion and the DeVry Corporation in Chicago, 
were one of America’s real “secret weapons.” 
For aircraft gunners as well as for anti-aircraft 
defense, these trainers have performed their 
training missions with such success that com- 
manding officers have placed them among the 
foremost contributions to the accuracy and 
consistency of our gunners. 
AERIAL CAMERAS ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION 
Gun cameras mounted on _ swift fighter 





planes working in synchronization with ma- 
chine guns have helped record the accuracy 
of our aerial marksmen. Bell & Howell, 
among the optical industry leaders in furnish- 
ing fire control and other devices, made an 
enormous contribution to this program as well 
as in supplying 16mm sound projection. 

Similar contributions from Victor Animato- 
graph and RCA have brought other thousands 
of 16mm sound projectors into the services, in- 
cluding the Navy, and thus to installations 
throughout the world. Similarly, DaLite and 
Radiant Screens as well as untold thousands 
of S.V.E. and Spencer projectors of all types 
are in use throughout these training programs. 

Eyemo’s and DeVry’s filmed the war from 
the Arctic to the African deserts. Britain’s 
famed Desert Victory and countless other war 
films were “shot” on cameras fashioned by the 
men and women of the visual industry. These 
“weapons” of war brought new ideas into 
strategy as well as taking the battle scenes to 
the home front. 


DEVRY POSTWAR VISUAL SELLING ALSO TO BE MOBILE 





ABOVE AUTOMOBILE 
TRAILER Bopy as designed 
by DeVry for use in 
postwar selling and serv- 
icing of DeVry motion 
picture sound and _ re- 
lated equipment 
to sc hools, industries, 
churches, agricultural 
groups and other out- 
lets. Left Built-in 
generator to provide in- 
dependent power for pro- 
jection and sound amplification. (Center) DeVry 
16mm and 35mm projection and sound amplifying 
equipment as used in standard audio-visual mobile 
unit. (Right) Complete film laboratory facilities for 
on-the-spot film servicing 

rhis unit is equipped to give demonstrations of all 
type of audio-visual teaching and training equipment 
in remote rural areas as well as in urban centers. 
\mong users of this type of equipment already built 
at DeVry’s direction are many foreign governments. 


Auto Trailer Ready 
for Postwar Needs 


% Immediate adop- 
tion by DeVry Corpo- 
ration of postwar sales 
plans built around the 
use of a trailer-housed 
sales demonstrating 
units is announced 
Thus, DeVry, postwar 
selling will be mobile 
as well as visual. 








16MM & 35MM motion picture projection 

service. Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Continuous projection and 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial fiims. 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 


203 E. 26th ST.. NEW YORK CITY LEx. 2-678! 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


Continued from page 80 


for the first time, motion pictures and 
slide films were charged out like books, 
for home use or use in the library. Ar- 
rangements for viewing the silent film- 
strips were very simple, consisting of a 
few projectors on a table facing small 
white screens separated by partitions. 
For individual study of sound motion 
pictures, sound slidefilms, and record- 
ings, there were several small sound- 
proofed booths. There were also six 
small self-contained projection units 
16" x 20” with very small screens and 
individual earphones. Students sitting 
side by side viewed different motion 
pictures without disturbing one an- 
other. 
These individual projection class- 
rooms and library and home facilities 
caused the disappearance of central 
auditorium 
screenings of most types of EDUCA- 
TIONAL pictures. The success of the 


specially 


projec tion rooms and 


designed projection class- 
rooms caused the conversion of all 
classrooms into projection rooms. In 
the conventional classrooms with win- 
dows, electrically controlled plastic 
darkeners were installed together with 
soundproof housings for the projectors 
PLANNING 
% The return to the schools and col- 
leges of thousands of trainers and 
trainees habituated to visual techniques 
caused a rapid expansion in the aca- 
demic use of projected pictures after 
World War II. Curriculum committees 
definitely provided for the use of mo- 
tion pictures and indicated the content 
of the films which were planned in 
series to meet specific needs. The gen- 
eral pattern followed the units pro- 
duced under the auspices of the U. S 
Office of Education and certain armed 
service units, which consisted of a 
teacher's manual, a sound motion pic- 
ture and a correlated silent slidefilm. 
Sometimes the material in the manual 
was also placed in the first part of the 
film for the use of the instructor. The 
illustrated lecture type of film was sup- 
plemented by appreciation, develop- 
ment, discussion, skill-building, direct 
participation and other types of films. 
Visual aids were integrated with daily 
lesson plans calling for debates, social- 
ized recitations, projects and so forth. 
Semester lesson plans indicated when 
the various visual aids were to be used. 
Specialized research groups for motion 
picture planning developed about this 
time. They made use of refined re- 
search techniques based on the pro- 
gram analyzer system and photographs 
of audience reactions. 
PRODUCTION 

The producers of educational films 
depended to a large extent on the de- 
gree to which subject matter could be 
standardized and the consequent size 
of the market. The producers proved 
to be the commercial film companies, 
educational foundations, trade associa- 
tions, corporations, labor unions, fed- 
eral and state agencies, colleges, uni- 
versities, city school systems, individual 
schools and teachers and textbook pub- 
lishers. Devices for overt participation 
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were built into films. Motion pictures 
and slidefilms began to include direct 
questions which greatly enhanced their 
effectiveness. Sound slidefilms greatly 
increased in popularity, and all types 
began to be custom-made to meet the 
needs of particular learning situations 


DISTRIBUTION 

*% Although in this year 2000 it seems 
hard to believe, it is true that at one 
time large distributors sold or rented 
films in every field. At the same time, 
individuals or firms with a few films 
attempted to distribute their meager 
product to all. No specific date can be 
ascribed to this development, but by 
1977 a considerable number of special- 
ized film distributors had developed, 
and today they constitute the majority 
of distributors. Also, by 1977 film 
costs had become so low that most 
schools owned rather than rented films. 

On the school side, audio-visual di- 
rectors of individual schools met fre- 
quently with city or county supervisors 
to make known their visual needs and 
the desires of their individual teachers. 

USE 

% The widespread present use by all 
teachers and students of projected pic- 
tures from elementary school through 
college did not come about until col- 
leges of education began to use visual 
aids regularly in all their courses. By 
1948 required courses in “Basic Visual 
Education” began to come into vogue. 
These dealt with the operation of all 
types of projectors, simple camera 
techniques, maintenance, organization 
of a student projection squad, and the 
often violated but simple tenets of 
proper educational use of projected 
visual aids. In the required advance 
courses, students became familiar with 
the literature of their specialized field 
through actual screenings of the ma- 
terial available and learned the tech- 
niques of selection, evaluation, and in- 
tegration. Doctors’ theses began to be 
offered in the motion picture medium. 
Instead of writing articles on matters 
of professional interest these visually 
trained teachers began to prepare vis- 
ual aids such as slidefilms and began 
to circulate their ideas on microfilm. 
When student teachers did their prac- 
tice teaching their instructors made 
sound motion pictures of their lessons, 
just as athletic coaches make motion 
pictures of their runners and swimmers 
for self-analysis and improvement. 

This extensive use of visual aids did 
not displace the textbook but the su- 
perior clarity of screen explanations 
with their peculiar attributes of slow- 
motion, time-lapse, animation, magni- 
fication and reality significantly af- 
fected the format of the textbook. For 
example, in connection with sound 
slidefilm showings, students began to 
be supplied with textbooks containing 
on the left side five of the photographs, 
drawings and diagrams from the visual 
aid, one under the other, and on the 
right side, the accompanying narration. 
This dual verbal and pictorial presen- 
tation was far superior to the crude, 
verbose, unillustrated textbooks of the 
past century, and made for greater in- 

Continued on page 119 


Your Story On Film 
‘Ontipatil 





The illusion of intimate reality is constantly maintained on film. 
Many successful marketing men have been utilizing the power of 





informative movies for some time—and the Armed Forces have 
further proven this medium for implanting knowledge to be a faster, 
surer, method. 

We are proficient in the making of special films 
that tell your story, easily and quickly. Let us know 
your problem. 


FILMCRAFT 


201 W. JACKSON BLVD. e CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2826 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 








FOR 


SOUND 


A VARIABLE DENSITY Sound 
Track Recorded on 16 mm 


Film Available For The First Time 
USE 


CINESOUND 


FOR 


COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL—EDUCATIONAL 
ENTERTAINMENT— DOCUMENTARY 


Our Complete 16mm Facilities are at your Dis- 


posal—Recording, Dubbing, Cutting, Script Writing. 


CINESOUND CO. 


5968 Santa Monica Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Phone Gladstone 0158 














A NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 


These specializing visual education dealers furnish the best in projection equipment and service, films and other audio-visual 
facilities in your area. For details concerning listings on this page dealers should write Business Screen Magazine. 


EASTERN STATES 

CONNECTICUT 

Hebert Studios, Inc., 53 Allyn St., Hart- 
ford 3, Conn 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
Transport'tn. Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 

Pau! L. Brand, 816 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 6, D.C 

MAINE 


Stanley Dana Corp., 263 St. John St., 
Portland, Maine 

MARYLAND 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 432 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 

Stark Films, 537 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more 1, Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Jarrell-Ash Company, |165 New 
Boston 16, Mass 

Visual Education Service, Inc., 116 
Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A. H. Rice and Co., Hollis, N. H 

NEW JERSEY 

Art Zeiller, 120 Central Ave 
Rock, N. J. 

NEW YORK 

Hallenbeck & Riley, 5f 
bany 7, N. Y. 

Buchan Pictures, 79 Allen St., Buffalo, 
mu ss 

Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., Suite 
600, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, New York City 18. 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 
Broadway, New York City 19. 

King Cole’s Sound Service, 203 E. 26th 
St., New York City. 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 449 W 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

John E. Allen, Inc., Box 383, Rochester 7, 
N. Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 Vine 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 

WEST VIRGINIA 

J. G. Haley, P. O. Box 703, Charleston 
23, W. Va 

SOUTHERN STATES 

ALABAMa 

Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave., No., 
Birmingham 1, Alabama 

FLORIDA 

Idea! Southern Pictures Co., 9536 N. E 
Second Ave., Miami, Fla 

Bowstead’s Camera Shop, 1039 N 
Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla 

GEORGIA 

The Distributor’s Group, Inc., 756 W. 
Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Calhoun Company, 10! Marietta St., 
Atlanta 3, Ga 

Stevens-Ideal Pictures, 89 Cone St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

KENTUCKY 

D. T. Davis Co., 231 W. Short St., 
Lexington, Ky. (Also Louisville, Ky.) 


vbury St., 


Glen 


2 Broadway, Al 


LOUISIANA 

Stanley Projection Company, 
Murray St., Alexandria, La 

Jasper Ewing & Sons, 725 Poydras St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feltus B. Stirling, 2005 Ferndale Ave., 
Baton Rouge 15, La 

Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 336 Bar- 
rone St., New Orleans, La. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Herschel Smith Company, 119 Roach 
St., P.O. Box 1187, Jackson 110, Miss. 


2111/2 


TENNESSEE 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc., P. O. Box 
2107, Knoxville 11, Tenn. 

VIRGINIA 

Ideal Pictures, 219 E. Main St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va 


MIDWESTERN STATES 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Visual Education Service, 
Conway, Ark. 

ILLINOIS 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 19 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 230 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

McHenry Educational Films, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (HARrison 
3329) 

Stinson Projector Sales, 521 S. Lombard 
Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Garland B. Fletcher Studios, 218 W. 
Main St., Urbana, Illinois. 

IOWA 

Pratt Sound Film Service, 805 Third 
Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, Ia 

Ryan Visual Aids Service, 409-11 Har- 
rison St., Davenport, Ia. 

KANSAS-MISSOURI 

Central Visual Education Service, 
Broadview Hotel Bldg., Wichita, Kas. 

Kansas City Sound Service Co., Room 
1, Lobby floor, 926 McGee St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (Ideal Pictures) 

Erker Bros. Optical Co., 610 Olive St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Swank Motion Pictures, 620 Skinker 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

MICHIGAN 

Engleman Visual Education Service, 
701 W. Warren Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Capital Film Service, 1043 E. Grand 
River, East Lansing, Mich. 

MINNESOTA 

Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

National Camera Exchange, 86 S. Sixth 
St., New Farmers Mechanics Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

OHIO 

Lockard Visual Education Service, 922 
Roslyn Ave., Akron 2, Ohio. 


Ralph V. Haile & Associates, 215 Wal- 
nut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 310 
Talbott Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central Ave., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 

Martin Sound Systems, 50 Charles Ave., 
S.E., Massillon, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN 
Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WESTERN STATES 

CALIFORNIA 

Donald J. Clausonthue, 1829 N. Craig 
Ave., Altadena, Calif. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. 7th St., 
Los Anqaeles, Calif. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 7046 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 4247 Piedmont 
Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 

Carroll W. Rice, 19 Estrella Ave., Pied- 
mont, Oakland 11, Calif. 

Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Grant Ave., San 
Francisco 8, Calif. 

Photo & Sound, Inc., 153 Kearney St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., Sixty-Eight Post 
Bldg., 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

COLORADO 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida St., 
Denver, Colo. 

OREGON 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 915 S. W. 10th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon. 

Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 306-310 
S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
Screen Adettes, Inc., 314 S. W. Ninth 

Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 


TEXAS 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 3021/2 S. Har- 
wood St., Dallas 1, Texas. 

National-Ideal Pictures, 2024 Main St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Visual Education, Inc., Twelfth at 
Lamar, Austin, Texas. Also, Cotton 
Exchange Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


WASHINGTON 

Rarig Motion Picture Co., 5514. Uni- 
versity Way, Seattle 5, Wash. 

HAWAII 

Motion Picture Enterprises, 12] S. Bere- 
tania Honolulu, T. H. 


CANADA 
General Films Limited 
Head Office: 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Branches: 
535 W. Georgia St., Vancouver, B. C. 
810 Confederation Life Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Man. 
156 King St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
1396 St. Catherine St., Montreal, 
Que. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 
Continued from page 117) 
tegration of individual and group study 
and much 

ment. 


higher academic achieve- 
Concurrently, business and industry 
made increasing use of visual aids in 
their own training program. One inter- 
esting development of World War II 
was the recording on slidefilms of ma- 
chine tools, jigs, fixtures and gages to 
visualize operation sheets and _ blue- 
prints. The application of this idea in 
peacetime manufacturing is one small 
factor in our present high standard of 
living. Another 
was the 


interesting develop- 


ment inclusion of technical 
slidefilms in the sale of consumer dur- 
able goods, such as refrigerators and 


vacuum cleaners. Their purpose was 
to aid the consumer in proper main- 
tenance and the making of simple re- 
pairs. This widespread practice has not 
resulted in the elimination of the serv- 
iceman, but has increased public inter- 
est in the care of equipment. 

In the early 1950's under the auspi- 
ces of a leading educational association 
a central distributing organization of a 
non-profit nature was developed to 
handle the mass of good material pro- 
duced by individuals. Also, under the 
same auspices, there were developed 
specialized groups of classroom teach- 
ers who used new visual materials with 
their own students and then published 
detailed summaries and evaluations of 
them. And so, as we look back on the 
progress of the past fifty years in the 
high 
standards of living and the increasing 


achievement of world peace, 
attainment of democratic objectives we 
can give thanks that those in the places 
of decision made it possible for the 
powerful visual medium to play its full 
part in the perpetuation of “The 


American dream.” 








For 16mm. Film—400 to 2000’ Reels 
FIBERBILT Cases are approved for 
Service by the Armed Forces, for ship- 
ping of |émm. film. 


Only original Fiberbilt Cases 
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A FILM CHECK.-LIST 


Continued from page 78 


in doing the benchwork. 

In another film, one important point 
for the student to learn is the correct 
insertion of an electric plug. Small ar- 
rows on the plug and the receptacle are 
to be lined up to insure proper con- 
nection. On the screen, a hand is seen 
inserting the plug into the receptacle, 
but the hand covers the plug, the view- 
point of the camera is too distant, and 
is from the 


wrong angle to see the 
arrows. 
As an inferior substitute for well 


planned camera work, the sound track 
states, “The plug is inserted with the 
arrow on the side near the large pin 
toward the arrow on the receptacle.” 
We can’t see the arrows, so we use 20 
awkward words to tell what one close- 
up from a revealing angle would have 
shown far better. 

Sufficient good angles to 
orient the audience to the problem, 


camera 


and to permit effective cutting, can be 
planned before photography is started, 
and important training points can be 
identified for the and the 
cameraman in explicit camera direc- 


director 
tions. Close-ups and interesting and 


revealing camera angles are vital in 


training films. 
How used in the 
last training film you screened? 


was the camera 


Variety or Monotony 


* It that 


hardly possible in motion pictures, but 


may seem monotony is 
it occurs again and again. Monotonous 


pace in the picture or monotonous 
speech in the narration are ruinous to 
any training value a 
otherwise have. One memorable ex- 


ample is an early film on storms in 


picture might 


which scene after scene shows beauti- 
ful rolling clouds, rolling and rolling, 
while the voice, in even, musical tones, 
drones the narration. 

Pictures can be cut with change of 
pace, can be photographed with vari- 
ety in visual symbols. 
be delivered with change of pace, 
change of pitch, change of voice qual- 
ity. Monotony is unforgiveable in any 
film. 


Narration can 


Listen to the sound track of a train- 
ing film with the projection lamp off; 
then, with the sound track off, run the 
picture only and study its variety of 
visual images. 

Now is the time to turn every pre- 
view post into action which 
will improve the next film to be pro- 
duced. This check list can be expanded 
to provide a guide for improving train- 
ing films. The next training film can 
be a better one. 


mortem 





BACk THE MIGHTY SEVENTH! 

Your War Bond purchases are help- 
ing pave those sky-roads to Tokyo. But 
they also save your way to post-war 


security. Buy an extra bond today! 
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Y Instantly Set up 


Ves easier, more economical to use this ver- 


a a er satile 3-in-1 projector. Gives more illumination 
, Seslt © watt — assures perfect clarity of image. Can 
leaned Easily De enerd from film to slide showing — in a 

Film Loops Neterelly Jiffy! Has Manumatic slide carrier — Kwik-Lok 


spiral focusing — smooth tilting — accurately 
centered optical system. 300 watt lamp capacity. 
Complete with custom-built carrying case. 


- ++ Will Not Scratch 


Conveniently Portable 
—Yet Very Stable 
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Dept. B, 1220 W. Madison St. # 
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TO THE NAVY'S PRODUCERS 


A Final Word of Tribute to the Men and the 
Studios Producing Training Films for NAVY— 


[7 HEN THE FINAL ENTRY is 
made in the log of war 
Admiral 


which 


those 
shining 


Clinton 


words of Dewitt 


Ramsey preface this 
issue—well done!—will remain a long 
cherished memory to the producers 
and processors of Navy training films 
to whom the bulk of physical produc 
tion effort has been so successfully 
entrusted 

Well done—for these are the films 
that helped shorten the road to vik 
tory, the training subjects which have 
saved countless lives through a better 
means of presenting the complex facts 
of modern war to the greatest fighting 
forces ever assembled These are the 
films which have been speeded to the 
far corners of the earth by courier 
planes to help change the destiny of 
mankind by a new means of mecha 
nized attack or defense shown in ur 
failing clarity by training hims 

Secret and 


these training films are and so they 


confidential most ot 


must remain in these pages Vhe 
nation’s security demands that hun 
dreds of the finest subjects, involving 


new techniques and great pr duction 
ingenuity, must remain nameless. Here 
was a lesson learned by these com 


panies in their years of service to 


American industry ecurity of plar 
and programs that has been continued 
in these war years 

But their names will not remain 


anonymous and films such as Caravel’s 
of Fire Sound 
Master's Pontoon Series, the countless 


Chemistry program 


contributions in production, service 
and spec ial devices of the Jam Handy 
Organization, the great picture series 
from Wilding, Audio, Loucks and Nor 
ling, Burton Holmes, Tradefilms, 
Pathescope Transfilm, Willard, Bray 
Ray-Bell, Chicago Film, Escar, Roland 


Reed, Rockett, Photo & Sound, Cal 





\ Ted Eshbaugh animation sequence 
for the Navy training film Aerial Gun 
nery which shows a scale model design 


vin, Kerkow, Ted Eshbaugh, Visual 
rraining, Springer, DeFrenes, Voca- 
film, Cinecraft, Business Films, Sutton- 
Malkames, and others of distinction 
in the specializing field of industrial 
film production will long be remem- 
bered. 

Men like Walt Disney, Fred Ull- 
man, Jr. of Pathe, Louis DeRoche- 
mont, Walt Lantz, George Pal and 
studios like 
I'wentieth-Century-Fox and 


Warner's, 
R.K.O. 


brought their best to the art of the 


Columbia, 


Navy film program. These elements, 
welded together by the officers and 
men of the Navy 
Motion Picture 


testimony to the excellence and in- 


Training Film and 
granch, gave ample 


terest of these programs 





On Navy Training 


* Miracles of quick learning hav: 
been achieved by the Navy with the 
use of films. New economies in teach- 
ing and new ways of clarification have 
been discovered that undoubtedly will 
have a lasting effect on education 
Yesterday's 


ynly in the use of the 


trained 
printed word 
T oday’s 
addition to these basi 


teacher was 
ind laboratory) apparatus 
teacher, in 
tools, has in radio and the motion 
picture two powerful new assets To- 
morrow’s teacher will have television 
and other equipment that we can not 
even imagine today. But whether the 
teacher of the future with all these 
opportunities to enhance his teaching 
will be more effective than his prede- 
cessors depends entirely on the teacher 
himself. It is education’s task, then, 
to train good teachers, and as part of 
their training to teach them to usé 
radio, films, television, and other neu 
media with skill and imagination. 
Lyman Bryson, 
Director of Education, 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Producing the Pontoon Series 
technical advisor goes over 








Miracles of Production 


* When the Navy asked for a movie 
shot, it didn’t always advise a_pro- 
ducer that the object to be filmed was 
not in existence. Patuescorpe Co. ot 
(AMERICA was asked to make a picture 
on a pre-stressed concrete tank—and 
in a hurry But there wasn’t a tank 
in existence anywhere and _ they 
measure 50 to 100 feet in diameter 


Solution: A tank one-sixth that size 





SCRIPT WRITER 
@ Motion picture and slidefilm 
writer wanted: by organization lo- 
cated in midwest. Complete fa- 
cilities, congenial surroundings and 
full staff cooperation. A 
than average opportunity 


better 
Replies 
treated confidentially by principals 
Address Box 19 
Business ScREEN: 157 E. Erie 
Chicago (11), Illinois 





PHOTOGRAPHER 
@ Large chemical company in 
midwest has opening for young 
man with recent Army experience 
in motion picture training films 
for work in motion and time study 
laboratory. State age, education, 
experience, salary expected, when 
available. Write to Box 48 
Business ScrREEN: 157 E. Eric: 
Chicago (11), Illinois 


was constructed, and bands were at- 
tached to the ends of the tank. By 
shooting at various times of the day, 
the illusion of the full-size tank was 
created. A scale model was super- 
imposed on a shot of the original site 
for the tank, and the final production 
met all Navy requirements. 

* Frank Speidell, president of Aupio 
PropucTions, notes that producers 
have had to overcome problems which 
would never have arisen in normal 
peace-time production. As fast as a 
good man was developed to where he 
could carry on his own assignment 
the draft board would often swallow 
him up. Of course, equipment shown 
in the films was scarce. Almost every 
subject required a ship, a plane or a 
gadget which was also needed directly 
in pursuit of the war. And weather! 
The Navy, like the farmer, operates 
without a roof over most of its opera- 
tions. Despite all handicaps, Audio 
production staffs assisted in the making 
of some of the best of the Navy’s tech- 
nical training programs. 


“Slickest Trick of the War” 

* To Sounp Masters goes the credit 
for making 25 reels of Navy Training 
Films on Pontoon Gear which might 
well have aided in achieving a turning 
The Navy knew that 


it would have to disembark men and 


point in the war 


materials at many extremely shallow 
The Nazis at Sicily, Salerno 
and in Normandy, and the Japs at 
Kwalajalein, the Marshalls, Saipan 
and Leyte thought they had us licked 
at these points. But they did not know 
the resourcefulness of Captain John M. 
Laycock, Navy designer of the pon- 
toons; the Navy’s Seabees, who had to 
assemble the box-like pontoons into 
barges, wharfs, bridges, drydocks and 
a dozen other strange shapes; or of 
Sounp Masters, whose job it was to 
quickly provide the training films for 
flight to a Seabee battalion that paved 
the way for our recapture of Guadal- 
canal. In Tue Saturpay Eveninc 
Post, the assembly and operation of 
these pontoons was called the “slickest 
trick of the war,” but the remarkable 
production of this set of films at the 
Navy’s secret East Coast proving 
ground, in 1942 and 1943, has also 
merited exceptional credit. 


beaches 


Springer’s Staff Was Ready 

*® Foreseeing America’s entry into the 
war almost a year before Pearl Har- 
bor, Sprincer Pictures lost no time 
in preparing for the tough job of pre 

ducing Navy training films. The com 








One of the “slickest tricks of the war” 
the miraculous pontoons, goes into ac- 
tion at a distant Navy base. 





pany sent one of its script writers to 
Florida where he took a complete 
course in navigation at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways Training School. 

The Navy’s “bible” on navigation 
and nautical astronomy was revised 
in conjunction with the series of films 
which Springer made under the joint 
supervision of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, the Naval Per- 
S. Naval Academy. 
Navy's 

from 
This correlation 


Bureau of 
sonnel and the U 
Many 
handbook were taken directly 


illustrations for the 


the film production. 
between text and motion picture was 
particularly helpful to Navy students. 


Miniatures for Training Films 


® A recent WILLARD production for 
a Navy training required a sequence 
on a near collision between a destroyer 
and a freighter. By using exact minia- 
ture replicas of the sea craft, mounted 
on trucks which fitted tracks on the 
bottom of a twenty-five by twenty- 
five foot tank, with the models pro- 
pelled by wires underneath the water, 
a satisfactory illusion was created 
through real ingenuity on the part of 
the producer. 

The effect of a wake was obtained 
by the combination of air and soap 
foam pumped to the models through 
flexible rubber tubing that was played 
out to the models as they moved 
through the water. All scenes were 
filmed as if viewed from the bridge 
of another 
camera 


destroyer. Having the 
propelled in a_ gondola 
mounted on a truck fitted to the 
tracks at the bottom of the tank, the 
course of the moving ships was con- 
stantly followed. The illusion of rain, 
hurricane and night had to be pre- 
served. Nujol spray made the gusts 
of fine rain. Water three feet deep 
and dyed a deep purple was agitated 
to produce waves. The 
whole action was filmed at a speed of 
120 frames a second. 

Willard was also the producer of the 
WAVES picture described on Page 
115 of this issue. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOF 


PERFORMANCE — PROVED 
BY THE NAVY! 
Some of the Navy's Slide Films 


Photographed and Duplicated in 
AMERICOLOR 


Castaway—Identification of 
South Pacific plants. 


13 subjects covering geography 
and information of the Pacific 
Theatre of War. 


7 subjects on operation and 
theory of Ordnance. 


Field Sanitation. 





clusively for the Navy 
ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 


AMERICOLOR has been used extensively to increase the effectiveness 
of Navy education and training slide films. Tens of thousands of 
duplicate prints of Navy subjects were produced in full 3-color 
AMERICOLOR from originals of opaque copy, transparencies and, 
in emergencies, even from worn 35 mm. strips, without a single 


rejection. 


Stepped-up production now permits us to offer AMERICOLOR 
for limited essential civilian use. 


4 WAVY-TESTED ADVANTAGES THAT AMERICOLOR OFFERS YOU! 
1. Fidelity and accuracy of reproduction. 
2. Highest degree of transparency 
3. Durability under all conditions. 
4. Extreme low cost. 


If your present or post war plans include the use of slide films 
in full color for education, training, promotion, etc., consult us 
today on the advantages of AMERICOLOR. 





AMERICA - RKO Building 





Radio City + New York 20, N. Y. 
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IN THIS IS A BASIC SPIRITUAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN 





THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE-AND-LIBERTY 
AAND THE JAPANAZI DOCTRINE OF, LIVES-EXPENDABLE. 


. TO THE ENGINEERING, PRODUCTION 





Hl AND TRAINING APPLICATIONS OF SPECIAL 
} 3 

| TRAINING DEVICES THAT HELP SAFEGUARD 
| 


EACH PILOT, CREWMAN AND AA GUNNER WHO 





| OFFERS HIS LIFE IN COMBAT TRAINING AND IN 
COMBAT, IT HAS BEEN THE PRIVILEGE OF 
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